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“OUT OF THE FULNESS OF THE HEART THE 
MOUTH SPEAKETH.” 
NGLAND, my country, austere in the clamorous council of nations, 


Set in the seat of the mighty, wielding the sword of the 


strong, 


Have we but sung of your glory, firm in eternal foundations ? 


Are not your woods and your meadows the core of our heart and 


our song? 
VoL. XV.—No. 64.. 28 
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O dear fields of my country, grass growing green, glowing 


golden, 
Green in the patience of winter, gold in the pageant of 
spring, 
Oaks and young larches awaking, wind-flowers and violets 
blowing, 
What, if God sets us to singing, what save your praise 
shall we sing? 
What but our England is fair through the veil of her 
poets’ praises, 
What but the pastoral face, the fruitful, beautiful 
breast ? 
Are not her poets’ meadows starred with the English 
daisies ? 
Were not the wings of their song-birds fledged in an 
English nest ? 





“OUT OF THE FULNESS OF THE HEART,” ETC. 


Songs of the leaves in the sunlight, songs of the fern-brake in 


shadow, 


Songs of the world of the woods and songs of the marsh and the 


mere, 
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Are they not English woods, dear English marshland and meadow ? 
Have not your poets loved you? England, are you not dear? 
Shoulders of upland brown laid dark to the sunset’s bosom, 
Living amber of wheat and copper of new-ploughed loam, 
Downs where the white sheep wander, glad little gardens in 


blossom, 


Roads that wind through the twilight up to the lights of home , 








Lanes that are white with hawthorn, dykes where the sedges shiver, 


Hollows where caged winds slumber, moorlands where winds 


wake free, 
Sowing and reaping and gleaning, spring and torrent and river, 
Are they not more, by worlds, than the whole of the world can be? 
Is there a corner of land, a furze-fringed rag of a byway, 
Coign of your foam-white cliffs or swirl of your grass-green waves, 
Leaf of your peaceful copse, or dust of your strenuous highway, 


But in our hearts is sacred, dear as our cradles, our graves? 
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Is not each bough in your orchards, each cloud in the skies above you, 
Is not each byre or homestead, furrow or farm or fold, 
Dear as the last dear drops of the blood in the hearts that love you ? 
Filling those hearts till the love is more than the heart can hold? 
Therefore the song breaks forth from the depths of the hidden 
fountain, 
Singing your least frail flower, your raiment of seas and skies, 
Singing your pasture and cornfield, fen and valley and mountain. 


England, desire of my heart, England, delight of mine eyes ! 
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Take my song too, my country: many a son and debtor 


Pays you in praise and homage out of your gifts’ full store ; 
Life of my life, my England, many will praise you better, : 
None, by the God that made you, ever can love you more! 


E. NEsBIT. 
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THE ROYAL PLATE AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


HE statement made in such quiet tones by the Yeoman of the Queen’s 
Plate that. “the contents of these two pantries are valued at about one 
and a half millions sterling,” seems at a first glance round the two small 
rooms in question an almost incredible assertion. But when one is further told 
that between four and five tons of plate are frequentiy sent to London for ordinary 
use at an entertainment at Buckingham Palace ¢@he statement at once appears 
to come within the bounds of reason. And after a silver gilt dish weighing possibly 
twenty pounds is taken from a pile containing some dozens, and put in the 
listener’s hands so that he may feel its weight, it is impossible to remain any 
longer a sceptic. 

The dimensions of the two pantries which we are now surveying are about 
thirty by sixteen feet and sixteen feet square respectively. ‘They are fitted with 
numerous electric lights. In deep recesses in the massive stone walls fit air-tight 
plate-glass cases with a light mahogany framework. These cases extend to a 
height of about nine or ten feet from the floor, in front of them stand _plate- 
glass counter cases, as in a jeweller’s shop, and the ‘space under these is fitted 
with glass enclosed cupboards. The centre of each room is occupied by a great 
glass and mahogany case, thus leaving merely a pathway of some four or five feet 
in width for floor space. 

Having first procured the requisite order for admission (not at all an easy 
matter), you may perhaps arrive at a fortunate moment and see in a small tray, 
placed on one of the many shelves which draw out from the centre case, the 
exquisitely plain and neat little breakfast service which is in every-day use by 
Her Majesty. It is of modern make and curious design ; the tea and coffee pots, 
etc., being somewhat squat in shape, and perfectly plain with the exception of a 
narrow band of burnished gold vefoussé work surrounding the upper part of each 
vessel. The egg-stand, which (for the information of the curious) holds some 
eight eggs, is rather more ornate in style, each egg-cup being surrounded by a 
band of gold ornament. 

In the midst of such an embarras de richesse as the plate pantries contain, it 
is as well to first note some of the more historical treasures which are to be seen 
439 
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Flagon taken from the Spanish Armada. (The stand is modern.) 





on every side. Here, 
for instance, is a 
trophy . dating from 
the spacious times of 
good Queen Bess. It 
is a magnificent silver 
gilt flagon some three 
feet in height, of the 
shape of the old 
pilgrim’s bottle, and 
was taken, as is set 
down in the Castle 
records, from the ship 
of the admiral of the 
Spanish Armada in 
1588. 

Well might Drake, 
Hawkins, Sir Amyas 
Leigh and their fellows 
hunt the Spaniards so 
remorselessly, | when 
such trophies of their 
prowess were to be 
won. Not that a 
Spanish grandee of 
those days would have 
much missed a few 
of even such pieces 
as this, when we read 
from a contemporary 
chronicle that at the 
death of a Duc 
d’Albuquerque he was 
possessed of 1400 
dozens of silver plates, 
500 large dishes and 
700 small, with other 
things in proportion, 
including 40 vases and 
ornamental pieces for 
decorating his buffet. 
In the inventory of 
the effects of the sister 
of Philip II. of Spain 
we find mention, 
among other matters, 
of a silver balustrade 
121 pounds in weight 
to be placed round 
her bed ! 


Hard by the 

















Armada flagon is a relic of our 
bluff King Hal in the shape of 
a tankard some ten inches in 
height, with a number of gold 
coins of his reign imbedded in 
its sides. The coins are un- 
doubtedly genuine, but some 
doubt has been cast on the 
authenticity of the — tankard, 
although both design and work- 
manship are typical of the period. 
These cups were at the time 
common to all the beer-drinking 
countries of Europe, and this 
one may well have been fashioned 
by the great Hans Holbein, who 
constantly designed plate for 
Henry. <A drawing of a. cup 
designed by Holbein for Queen 
Jane Seymour may be seen ‘in 
the print room of the British 
Museum. According to the list 
of his Privy Purse expenses, King 
Henry’s goldsmiths included John 
Baptist and ‘Torrigiano, Italians, 
and Cornelius, a German or Swiss, 
as well as Holbein. 

Next we come to, so far as 
design is concerned, the gem of 
the collection. ‘This is the world- 
famed Nautilus cup. Its manu- 
facture is ascribed on its present 
label to Nicholas Schmidt of 
Nuremburg, but if the style counts 
for anything it may well be the 
work of the great Benvenuto 
Cellini himself, so closely does 
it resemble existing pieces of his 
work of undoubted authenticity. 

Cellini certainly made during 
his long working life many fine 
pieces in gold and silver; but 


unfortunately, with the exception of a gold salt cellar at Vienna and two cups in 
the gallery at Florence, not any can be absolutely authenticated as his work. 
All his other goldsmith’s work cannot have perished ; and therefore, when we see 
a specimen so closely approaching in style to his as the Nautilus cup, it is 


certainly not unreasonable to attribute it to the master hand. ‘The shell of the 
cup here photographed is of pearl, and the mountings of silver richly embellished 
with gilding. As a mere specimen of workmanship, apart from its beautiful 


design, it far surpasses anything in silversmith’s work which has been produced 
in our own times, thereby showing the advantages to art of the old system by 
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The celebrated “ Nautilus” Cup. 
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which the artist in the employ of some great prince was enabled to devote his whole 
mind to his work because of freedom from the sordid cares of latter-day life. 

In a small case near the Nautilus vase are some little specimens of metal 
work, which, if not exactly passing under the heading of plate, are still of great 
interest. These are the master keys of Windsor Castle used by the reigning 
monarchs from the days of Queen Mary I. to the present day. Here is a 
photograph of Queen Mary’s own key, a beautiful little work in bright steel, which 
still looks as fresh as when made. Close by lies the key of the unfortunate 





Shield attributed to Benvenuto Cellini. 


Charles I., a much larger and more imposing specimen, with a particularly finely 
chased and gilded bow; that of Charles II. is very similar, but smaller in size. 
Queen Mary possessed great quantities of gold and silver work ; and in the 
pantry one finds a relic of the highest interest. This is the toilet service, mirror, 
etc., at present in use by our gracious Queen. ‘The various articles are small in 
size and mainly of silver gilt heavily embossed in vepoussé work. The mirror is 
some eighteen by twelve inches in size, with a semicircular top and a frame 
about one inch wide of embossed silver gilt. It is very similar in appearance to 
the mirror used by Queen Anne, which lies in a neighbouring case. The Privy 
Purse expenses of Queen Mary give us a detailed list of the goldsmith’s work in 








Silver Rose-water Fountain, designed by H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 
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her possession. On the occasion of her wedding she had a sideboard of nine 
stages of gold cups and silver dishes. 

Her successor, Queen Elizabeth, was also a great patron of the silversmith’s art. 
Her courtiers were continually making her presents, and to her reign may be 
ascribed most of the many beautiful examples of sugar castors which adorn the 
Royal collection at Windsor. She herself presented a cupboard of plate to James VI. 
of Scotland, of which some of the gold cups were so heavy that one person 
could scarcely lift them. To show how little is new under the sun, I may 
mention that in the reign of Edward VI. the so-called modern advanced woman 
was anticipated, as the name of a lady goldsmith—Mistress Margery Herkins, of 
Lombard Street—occurs in the records. ‘The principal goldsmith to Queen Elizabeth 
was Assabel, or Affabel, Partridge: also a name with a feminine sound. Of 
James I.’s or Charles I.’s plate but few specimens remain at Windsor, as at the 


Gold Tiger's Head, from Tippoo Sahib's Throne. 
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AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
outbreak of the Civil War everything of 
any value was melted down to supply the 
King’s necessities. In 1643, to meet the 
forced loans raised by Charles I., marked 
plate was accepted in lieu of money at the 
rate of five shillings per ounce, and for some 
years very little of consequence was manu- 
factured to take the place of that destroyed. 

The goldsmith of James I., George 
Heriot, has left behind him his noblest 
monument in the splendid hospital which 
bears his name in Edinburgh, while the man 
himself still lives for us in the immortal 
pages of Sir Walter Scott. Who that has 
read “ Nigel” is likely to forget the incident 
of the silver salver so ignominiously trundled 
after the discomfited goldsmith by the orders 
of the Duke of Buckingham ? 

With the Restoration of Charles II. a 
new era of prosperity for the goldsmiths set 
in, and of this Windsor has some of the 
noblest specimens ; but before all in point 
of interest is a little quaint pair of bellows 
made of enamelled or painted wood with 
silver gilt handles and nozzle, once the 
property of Nell Gwyn. At sight of these 
one instinctively turns to his Pepys to read, 
under date of May st, 1667, “‘and saw 
pretty Nelly standing at her lodgings’ door 
in Drury-lane in her smock sleeves and 
bodice, looking upon one: she seemed a 
mighty pretty creature.” 

Here at Windsor are several fine examples 
of silver gilt fire-dogs of great size and 
weight, formerly the property of Charles II. 
Possibly the handsomest are those of a 
most graceful curved design nearly covered 
with acanthus foliage and surmounted by 
the royal crown. Near by is another fine saci 
pair, with the hall mark of 1670. ‘Their Silver Gilt Vase of Chinese Workmanship. 
base is formed of griffins and acanthus 
ornament ; in front a boldly designed monogram, “C. R.,” surmounted by a crown 
and eagle, with lions’ heads at the sides. A fine vase on top of each is heavily 
decorated with foliage and masks. At Windsor are also some fire-dogs of William III. 
Charles II. and his queen’s rooms in Whitehall Palace, and even those of the 
maids of honour, were furnished with silver toilet services, mirror frames, and 
basins ; and quite large pieces of furniture were made of the precious metal. Several 
good specimens of this period are still at Windsor, although they are not so fine 
in quality as some of the many magnificent pieces that may yet be seen at Knole 
Park, Sevenoaks. 

One solid silver table at Windsor is 2 feet 7 inches in height, and its top 
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measures 4 feet by 2 feet 
4 inches. ‘The centre of the 
top is engraved with the royal 
arms and trophies of weapons 
in an oval space. The 
corners have designs of scroll- 
work enclosing the rose, harp, 
thistle, and Prince of Wales’s 
feathers. The edge is of the 
gadroon pattern with an 
embossed border of flowers. 

Some of the great bank- 
ing houses of the present 
day commenced their career 
by making Royal plate. The 
history of Childs’ Bank 
commences with William 
Wheeler, goldsmith at Temple 
Bar. To him succeeded his 
grandson, Sir Francis Child, 
Lord Mayor of London in 
1699. ‘The firm still adheres 
to its original sign of the mari- 
gold. Alderman Backewell, 
so often mentioned by Pepys 
in his Diary, was goldsmith 
to Charles II., but was un- 
fortunately ruined by his 
transactions with that monarch. He died in 1679. Messrs. Child and Rogers, as 
well as others, are mentioned in the old records as making plate for Royalty at 
about the same time. Of the period of James II. very little of consequence remains 
at Windsor. In fact, a very large quantity of the Royal plate was melted by 
William III. to supply the sinews of war so constantly needed by him. 

And now perhaps it is as well to destroy a long cherished illusion. One is 
constantly hearing of the great gold services at Windsor. There are no such 
things. The so-called gold plate is mainly silver gilt. ‘There are, of course, here 
and there a few vases, dishes, etc., in pure gold, but they are comparatively few 
in number. The reason is not far to seek. Independently of its enormous cost, 
the weight of real gold plate would be so great as to render it practically useless. 
Take, for instance, the famous Emperor’s service, which is only used for crowned 
heads, and of which it has been jocularly said that it cannot be burgled, as it 
would require a special train for its removal. Some of its epergnes weigh, as it is, 
several hundredweights. Consider their weight in gold! Even of the ordinary 
flat dishes, of which there are dozens, two or three are quite as many as one 
ordinary man can carry, without considering the weight of the viands they are 
meant to contain. Seven or eight of the plates, with their thick gadroon edges, 
again make one man’s load; while the great candelabra if made in gold would be 
practically immovable. As an example of the weight of gold plate, one has but 
to lift one of a pair of flower baskets presented to Her Majesty on the occasion of 
her Jubilee. Here we find an ornament not more than twelve inches by eight, 
with a plain twisted handle to imitate basket-work, which must weigh at least nine 





Silver Font in which all the Royal children are baptised. 
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to ten pounds! A dinner plate of standard gold would weigh 
more than one and a half times as much as a silver one of 
the same size, and be worth for metal alone about £120. 

Now we will turn to the period popularly known as 
“Queen Anne,” which, so far as plate is concerned, really 
covers the first half of the eighteenth century. Her Majesty’s 
collection is very rich in specimens of this period. One 
very notable example is the large massive communion service 
formerly used by George III. The pieces of this service 
are of very plain design, and are more distinguished for size 
and weight than elegance. ‘Their decoration is mainly confined 
to engraved work, and the general appearance is of the Dutch 
style, which in the reign of William III. appeared as a reaction 
from the somewhat excessive decoration which Charles II. 
imported from Trance. Attention may also be called to a 
very beautiful mustard-pot, labelled “ Amsterdam 1700,” and 
to the elegant little tea-caddy which always accompanies the 
Queen’s breakfast equipage. In specimens of the early 
Georgian period, both of British and foreign make, Windsor 
is particularly rich. Nothing could well be seen more elegant 
in its simplicity than the small kettle which stands on the ies tie Wikies Uietin 
right hand just as one enters the gold pantry. This piece is ~ Key of Windsor Castle. 
dated 1732. ‘The kettle itself is of beautiful shape, with fluted 
sides and base, lightly decorated by the engraver. The tripod stand within which 
is a spirit lamp is of the most delicate chased and pierced work, and the whole 
design is finished by a light and tasteful triangular dish with curved and fluted sides 
standing on three scrollwork feet. I may also mention a number of epergnes, 
tureens, etc., made for Prince Frederic, son of George II., which are still among 
the royal Plate. A very effective epergne of two tiers has around its base a design 
of the lion and unicorn supported by tritons, and bears eight branches containing 
four fruit dishes and four sugar castors. ‘The upper part consists of a canopy 
upheld by eight caryatides which bear candelabra. ‘The canopy is surmounted 
by four Prince of Wales’s feathers. A very beautiful tureen ornamented with 
masks, fruits, etc., in vefoussé work also bears the Prince’s feathers as a handle 
for the lid. This is certainly a more desirable specimen than its near neighbour, 
dated 1760, on which, for some reason best known to its maker, a good-sized 
cauliflower does duty for a top. 

Before entirely leaving the early plate, one ought to mention a handsome pair 
of flagons of about 1720. ‘They are in the shape of pilgrims’ bottles, with chains 
attached to the covers, and bear the arms of George, Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV., who evidently had them engraved at a later period. Their height is 
2 feet 10 inches and width 18 inches. 

Now we pass to the middle of the Georgian period, which is-well represented 
at Windsor, notably by some fine pot-pourri vases, dated 1789, heavily embossed 
and chased with flowers, masks and cupids. Their height is about 20 inches and 
width 13 inches. A salver with a centre group of Venus rising from the sea and 
an appropriate border dated 1782, and a curious cup of ivory with silver gilt 
mounting and gold cover dated 1785. ‘The ivory carving which represents the birth 
of Venus is presumably seventeenth-century Flemish. 

The discoveries of Pompeii and Herculaneum caused a complete revolution in 
the plate designs of Europe. Everything was modelled in the classical style, and 
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it is to this and the great school of art workers which sprang up under Louis Seize 
that Windsor owes most of its magnificent dinner services. Here, in the epergnes, 
candelabra, etc., of the great services, you will find the graceful wreaths, medallion 
heads, scroll-work and animal legs and supports so common with the Greek and 
Roman workers in bronze, and so beautifully adapted by the French furniture and 
metal workers, as also by our own Wedgwood, Adams, Chambers, and others. 
George IV. made notable efforts to maintain the standard of design in plate, 
and employed Flaxman, Stothard and others to design, and Rundell and Bridge to 
manufacture shields, vases and other pieces, but without much success. Their 
productions are as a rule heavy and awkward-looking. The great punch bowl 
or wine-cooler, designed by Flaxman, is a stupendous example of what to avoid 





King George IV.’s Punch Bowl, designed by Flaxman. 


in plate, and certainly its ivory-handled ladle of modern manufacture is a far more 
graceful production. This bowl, by the way, has been given the credit of being 
the font in which H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was christened; such is not the 
case: it was merely filled with mulled claret to be drunk at the christening. 
Some other Georgian errors in design are huge venison dishes, which each require 
two men to carry them, and which are warmed from beneath by curious little 
lamps filled with burning wax. Near by these one may notice a most interesting 
little relic. It is a small silver gilt porridge-pot, formerly the property of 
Napoleon I., and was taken from the travelling carriage which he deserted after 
the battle of Waterloo. 

Of modern silver Windsor has some very good specimens, if not in design 
certainly in workmanship. <A splendid piece is the rose-water fountain designed 
by H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. The accompanying photograph will sufficiently 
explain itself, but I may mention that the horses were modelled from some of the 








Vase designed by Flaxman. 
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favourite animals then in the 
possession of Her Majesty. 
The size of the fountain at 
the base is some four feet 
square, and it is about the 
same in height. The weight 
is no less than 2380 ounces. 

Here again is a beautiful 
piece, which mainly owes its 
design to Her Majesty and 
the Prince Consort. The 
dogs were all truthful models 
of favourites then in_ the 
possession of the Royal 
couple. 

Another piece of great 
interest is the silver font 
which was used for the 
christening of all the Royal 
children. It was  manu- 
factured in 1840, and _ has 
been in use for the same 
purpose ever since. 

Of the truly _ beautiful 
Indian silver work, of which 
Her Majesty possesses large 
stores, lack of space prevents 
me giving an account; but 
I must mention two most 
elegantly fashioned Burmese 
peacocks in the small pantry, and a curious relic in another part of the Castle. 
This is a life-size tiger’s head formed by thick plates of solid gold laid over 
carved wood. ‘The eyes and teeth are of rock crystal, the tongue is of solid 
gold, as are also the two massive paws on which the head rests. At one time 
there was attached to the tongue one of the finest rubies known to the world, 
but this has long since disappeared. ‘This head was the centre and largest of 
nine which surrounded the wonderful jewelled throne of Tippoo Sahib. Perched 
on the top of a golden umbrella which surmounted the throne was a marvellous 
peacock, also to be .seen at Windsor. His body is of gold, completely covered 
with uncut precious stones. The beak is composed of one emerald, holding a 
drop composed of a ruby and three pearls. 

The late Jubilee presents are of too recent date to require description here ; and 
of other matters in the pantries, such as the lovely Chinese models in silver of 





Silver Vase with models of the Queen's favourite dogs. 


the tea tree, and the gold nugget weighing 380 ounces sent to Her Majesty from 
Ballarat, want of space again prevents description. In conclusion, I may mention 
that Her Majesty’s plate is conveyed from one to the other of the Royal 
residences in specially constructed pair-horse metal-lined vans, which are placed on 
railway trucks for convenience of transit. In olden days these vans travelled by 
road, and it says much for the highwayman’s respect for Royalty that no record 
exists of any attempted larceny of the Royal Plate. 


E. M. J. 
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ORD MEIKLEOUR had registered as “ Mr. Simpson.” In reality, Simpson 
:. was the name of his valet, but the latter had gone visiting long-lost 
friends on a farm in Wisconsin, and Lord Meikleour was left to himself 

in the summer resort known as South Bluff, Mass., U.S.A. 

“T suppose they'll run after me if I write ‘Lord Meikleour!’” he cogitated, 
leaning rather forlornly in the cramped doorway of the old New England home, 
which badly served its modern purpose of hostelry; “so I’ll call myself Simpson, 
and hope it'll do its work.” 

It did. ‘There was only a momentary flutter when the six-footed, clean-shaved, 
pale-blue-flannelled young man, with a genuine ring in his English accent—none 
of your Boston affairs with the “very” not expelled—appeared in the dining-room, 
and, abjuring the bowl of cracked ice, the insipid melons and “ breakfast food,” 
proceeded to order eggs, bacon, toast, and tea. The tea had to be made, there 
was no mustard on the table, and the toast came in thick, soft and hot, whereas it 
should have been thin, hard and cold. Breakfast over, the new arrival contemplated 
things. He wanted to see something he hadn’t seen before, to hear something 
he hadn’t heard before, to do something he hadn’t done before. Fate, with a 
promptitude she does not often display, drew his attention to a comfortable sort 
of coach in front of the hotel, into which various people were climbing, including 
five very stylish young ladies. As a rule, “Mr. Simpson” disliked nothing so 
much as being driven anywhere by anybody; but the locality was new, the 
company new, and nothing else offered. So he took a seat directly behind the 
five beautiful young ladies. That is, their backs were beautiful. Such chapeaux! 
Two of cerise-coloured straw, one of pale lettuce-green, one of violet, and one of 
white ; the green heaped up with lilacs, the violet garlanded with rosebuds, the 
white laden with pansies, the cerise ones empanaché with magnificent upstanding 
bows of black satin and wreaths of grasses and mignonette. The effect was 
entrancing, and Lord Meikleour recognised that he was in the presence of the 
45t 
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American girl, not as she is in books, on the stage, or abroad, or as he had 
met her at Derreen, his mother’s country seat, but in her native element, fresh, 
unconscious, perhaps unsophisticated. ‘They were all good-looking, and three of 
the five positively handsome. And they talked—how they did talk, to be sure! 
and such was the clearness of their high-pitched soprano, almost falsetto, voices, 
that he could catch scraps of what they were saying. ‘There was not a deep- 
chested, round-throated, sonorous contralto among them; and as their conversation 
was cultivated in the extreme, Lord Meikleour concluded that most of them came 
from Boston. 

After a drive of an hour the coach stopped at a pretty seaside village, and the 
girls got out. Lord Meikleour got out too. They proceeded to follow the beach 
road, and Lord Meikleour followed them. 

“ How sensible of them to go about as they do, without a chaperone!” said he 
to himself. ‘I don’t believe they’d mind very much if I spoke to them.” Which 
accordingly he did. 

“May I ask the name of this 
therefore very best manner. 

“Pigeon Point, ain’t it, Kitty?” said the girl in the white hat to the girl in 
the violet hat. 

“T guess so. Merivale’s round the corner, and West Hampton is as far as 
the stage goes.” 

“Thank you so much! 








ah—place?” he said, in his most English and 


” returned Lord Meikleour, joining them quite easily, for 


there is safety in numbers, and walking along between the white and violet hats, 
with the green and cerise following closely behind. “I perceive you know this 
coast much better than I do. It is certainly very picturesque.” 

** Are you an artist?” said Kitty. 

*“T have not that honour.” 

“T thought you might be,—we have such swarms of them along the coast all 
summer, don’t we, Alice?” 

Lord Meikleour looked at Alice, who was perhaps the prettiest of the five, but 
she did not reply. 

Then Marion, one of the cerise sisters, spoke. “I’m afraid we disturbed you 
during that long ride with our conversation, didn’t we? Oh, I know we did, so 
you needn’t be polite and deprecating about it. We were talking about Nordau 
you see, and the subjects he treats of are so very interesting.” 

** Perhaps you are not on the side of Nordau,” said Kitty, with an earnest 
rapidity. ‘His strictures on modern poetry—that is to say, the section of it 
which is archaic, erotic, and otherwise removed from our daily life—are no doubt 
one-sided. ‘Io suppress Swinburne, to rob us of Rossetti—the two Rossettis, in 
fact—what an irreparable loss to English letters !” 

*T didn’t know he had been trying that sort of thing,” rejoined Lord Meikleour. 
“Very absurd, of course. He must be a-——ah—bit of a bounder.” 

“Then,” continued Marion, with a slight frown and added conviction in her 
manner, “he is no better than an iconoclast, after all. He already suppresses ; 
he would destroy. He pulls down, and he cannot build up. He would rob us of 
some of the brightest stars in the intellectual sky, and what would he put in their 
place? Not his own work, it is to be hoped. I have recently read some sketches 
of his in the periodicals which I considered very ordinary.” 

“Translated?” said Laura, the girl in the lettuce-green hat. She had a 
sweet, thin, penetrating voice, and as she was directly behind Lord Meikleour, he 
almost jumped when she spoke. 
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“No. In the original German.” 

“They read the German papers and magazines,” thought Lord Meikleour. “I 
understood that Nordau was a Norwegian,” he said, rather timidly. ‘“I have only 
seen one of his plays—the Dod/’s House, or something like that. Isn’t that Nordau’s?” 

Kitty and Marion looked greatly shocked. Alice gently reminded him that 
Ibsen was the author of that play. 

“Of course: Ibsen. I recollect now.” 

But the girls did laugh, and took him to task so prettily that he was soon 
comforted. “ They’re not a bit conceited, with all their learning,” he said again 
to himself. “By Jove! What long words they do use, though! ‘ Icon—icon’— 
that’s Greek, but hang me if I know what it means !” 

“Then, in the matter of décadents,” said Joanna, whose fine black brows and 
eyes went well with her flaming hat, but whose expression was dreamy and her 
manner abstracted, “it appears to me as if the only people worth knowing are 
these same unfortunate degenerates. How about you?” (turning suddenly with an 
access of authority to Lord Meikleour),—‘‘have you no hidden frailty, no secret 
whim, no sequestered vice, no peculiar or particular inherited trait, which makes you 
often tremble as you review the past, and turn the inward eye of the present upon 
that struggle for selection, that agony of survival for the Fit, which is summed up 
in the dreadful word Heredity—which, in our contemplation of the future, renders 
us fearful for the generations to come? ‘To think of these things sometimes is, 
or should be, more than we can bear.” 

There was a silence after this, during which Lord Meikleour felt embarrassed, 
and the young ladies appeared to be meditating and gathering new strength for a 
second campaign. “ Well,” he said at length, “I have never given very much 
thought to these things, I fear. In fact, I] have never heard them so frankly 
discussed before. You see, if I once began to go into my family history” (then he 
got frightened)—“ but after all, I could quickly do that. My name’s Simpson, and 
I’m just a very ordinary Englishman—tourist, in fact—and I can’t say that I’ve 
very much to inherit, pleasant or otherwise.” 

“Ah! but you can’t tell!” exclaimed Joanna. “For instance, there are all 
kinds of signs. There is c/austrophobia—the fear of closed spaces—have you that?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“ Because, if you have, it may mean that some of your ancestors were buried alive.” 

“Good heavens!—I hope not.” (There was a legend at Derreen of a 
dreadful old scalliwag—a Lord Meikleour too—who underwent this extremest penalty.) 

“Or have you agoraphobia, the fear of open spaces ?” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Tt may mean that some of your ancestors were hung, or beheaded, or perhaps 
fell from dizzy heights.” 

“Let’s change the subject—I’m getting quite creepy. But I begin to see why 
the Du Maurier books caught on so over here in America. You appear to have 
a liking for investigation—a—a—psychological turn of mind, in fact.” 

Lord Meikleour was immensely proud of that sentence, and he felt that there was 
much stimulus in the society of these intellectual ladies ; they were drawing him out. 

“How beautiful all the latter part of ‘The Martian’ is!” said Laura, soulfully. 

“It’s just as ’cute as it can be,” said Kitty, “like a humanised fairy tale.” 

“Or a message, a new gospel, as Bob Maurice, the duck, puts it himself,” 
said Alice. 

Lord Meikleour hesitated. “I’m sorry to say I don’t agree with you,” he 
finally said. “I like all that French business, and the school, and the Carlo 
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Veroneses, and the songs, and the fun, and all that—but I can’t understand 
that stuff about Martia. I know I must be dull, wanting in soul and imagination, 
and all that, but I’m made that way. You see, when a thing states on its 
title-page that it is ‘A Novel,’ you don’t expect to be suddenly floored by the 
apparition of an extraordinary sort of female, such as Martia——” 

“Fancy calling Martia a female!” cried Kitty. “ Mr. Simpson, you really have 
some very crude ideas about the trend of contemporaneous fiction. ‘To you, 
I fear, the novel has never gone beyond the diversion of the moment. ‘The 
aspirations of the modern purveyor of high-class fiction, dating, as it is commonly 
asserted—though, as to that, I have my own opinion—from the introspective 
masterpieces of George Eliot, are to-day lofty in the extreme. The novel is no 
longer the mere narrative.” 

“That’s just what I mean,” said Lord Meikleour, “and just what I object to. 
However, my opinions are, I admit, perfectly worthless. I suppose you young 
ladies do a great deal of reading down here?” ‘Three of the five were indeed 
carrying books, one had a portfolio, and the fifth a camera. 


»” 


“We endeavour to do something,” answered Kitty, smiling sweetly as she 
showed her book—‘ The True Place of the Negro in the State,” with comprehensive 
data and statistics by Professor Owen Williams, contributor to the orth 
American Review. 

“Dear me!” ejaculated Lord Meikleour. “And do you find a work of that 
déscription—ah—really interesting, may I ask ?” 

He was answered indirectly by Marion. 

“In our country and in this age,” said she, “ the study of social characteristics 
is probably the dominant topic which engages the brightest minds. ‘he enthusiasm 
for humanity, originating in America, is at length reaching older countries, and we 
have writers and lecturers on the allicd themes of Individualism, Practical as 
opposed to Theoretical or Dogmatic Christianity, Single Tax and Equal Rights all 
over the world. In my spare moments I am reviewing Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Principles 
of Sociology’ for the literary department of the Boston Wife and Mother, a very 
bright and up-to-date publication.” 

“T am attempting a few water-colour sketches,” said Alice, in the pretty, modest 
way which characterised her. Lord Meikleour was shown two or three that were 
quite creditable, and even broadly impressionistic in style. 

“And I practise a few snap-shots with my Kodak,” said Laura, ‘“ Here is 
Pigeon Point with the Lights in the distance; here are the Gull Rocks; and I 
have a number of plates developing at the—I mean, at home.” 

Lord Meikleour was much impressed by the talent, the social charm and the 
girlish vivacity of the five young ladies; and when they returned to the road in 
order to wait for the coach on its way over to West Hampton he accompanied 
them, and saw them safely into a seat. Indeed, had he not suddenly remembered 
that several letters were due for the English mail, which went out that afternoon, 
he might have gone with them. As it was, he had enjoyed the little encounter 
very much ; and it was his better side, and that alone, which prompted him to 
reveal his name and station before he bade them farewell. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Simpson!” said Kitty ; and Lord Meikleour blushed. 

“T owe you an apology,” he said. ‘The fact is, it’s a nuisance sometimes— 
I mean to have a handle to one’s name and all that—but I have one, and there’s 
no getting out of it.” Here he produced his card. “I know it doesn’t look very 
well, my calling myself Simpson, and all that; but it was a relief, and I didn’t 
expect to meet anybody here at all events I admired so much as I do you.” 
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“Lord Meikleour was shown two or three sketches that were quite creditable.” 


The five girls seemed slightly overcome, and talked among themselves a few 
seconds. ‘Then, just as Alice turned to Lord Meikleour with what seemed a pretty 
speech on her pretty lips, the driver whipped his team, the coach clattered away in 
a cloud of dust, and all that remained of five talkative maidens was a flash of scarlet, 
a dash of green, waving white hands, and bright faces momentarily receding. 

The young Englishman was left alone in the middle of the road. “By Jove! 
they were first-rate girls, and no mistake,” he exclaimed out loud. “We don’t 
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produce that kind in England. Of course we have our Miss F——-s, and our 
Lady J——-s and Lady S s, and all that, but these girls were so young and 
so pretty, and had such nice clothes on—really I can’t decide which one I liked 
the best. Joanna was the handsomest. Then, Alice was so ladylike.  Kitty’s 
eyes were bright, but Laura had golden hair, and Marion had the best figure.” 
Thus he ruminated as he walked back to his hotel at South Bluff, where he wrote 
and despatched three letters. 

“And to think that I never got their address, and do not know where to find 
any of them!” Such was the burden of his thoughts for a week; but it was 
clearly a difficult matter to scour the many hotels and summer _boarding-houses 
scattered over the coast for five young ladies, presumably in one party, named 
Kitty, Alice, Marion, Laura and Joanna—and nothing else. So the memory of 
the pleasant walk by the beach, of the wonderful conversation, and of the bright 
faces and flower-crowned hats, soon faded. Lord Meikleour’s valet returned, which 
necessitated his leaving South Bluff; and hearing of a charming little spot about 
seven miles round the bay, on a neck of land called Rocky Ledge, master and 
servant secured rooms there at the chief hotel, the Sea View House, with adjacent 
cottages known as the Wigwam, Seven Gables, The Grange, and The Old 
Homestead, Lord Meikleour registering this time as Mr. Faulkner, that being a family 
name. ‘They arrived late one evening; and “ Mr. Faulkner,” a/as “Mr. Simpson,” 
was served in his own rooms by the real Simpson. Next morning, however, the 
peer duly visited the dining-room, and was soon engaged in noting the bill of fare, 
a pretty waitress with light hair demurely side-tracked by a couple of little combs 
awaiting his order. 

“T will have blue-fish, please,” said Lord Meikleour, “and eggs, toast, if they 
know how to make it here, and tea—tea, please, not coffee.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waitress, and tripped away. Lord Meikleour started. He had 
heard that voice before, and in just that position, too—coming from behind his 
left ear. But where? The girl returned, and brought him a serviette. He looked 
narrowly at her, and his heart gave a leap. It was Laura—Laura, shorn of her 
golden fringe and flowered hat—but Laura; of that there could be no doubt. 
There was no recognition in her eye, however, and she maintained that quiet, self- 
possessed, yet sympathetic deportment which marks the well-trained waitress. In 
a few moments Lord Meikleour received another shock. Several people were now 
at his table, and they all began by saying “ good morning” to a second girl who 
waited, and whom they called Joanna. He looked up, and met the impassive, yet 
gently interested gaze of Joanna’s black eyes. The room was fast filling, and soon 
he could hear the names “ Kitty,” ‘ Alice,” and “ Marion,” in great demand 
at other tables. 

Lord Meikleour did full justice to an excellent breakfast, but his feelings were 
decidedly mixed. He had struck a condition of things absolutely new to him, 
and hitherto unguessed at. He lit a pipe and went out on the piazza to think 
the thing over. 

“ Hang it all!” he said to himself: “I don’t mind their being waitresses. I 
don’t mind their not being young ladies, unless a young lady can be a _ waitress, 
or a waitress be a young lady, which I don’t deny. What I mind is the deuced 
awkwardness of not knowing what they are! For there is a certain etiquette in 
every walk of life, and I should think—once a waitress, you couldn’t ever be 
anything else, and wouldn’t wish to be. That is my English insularity, I suppose. 
Only it makes me uncomfortable to be served by a person who is much better 
read than I am—better educated perhaps. I only hope they will acquit me of 
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‘He met the impassive ... gaze of Joanna's black eyes.” 


trying to make their acquaintance, or an impression on their feelings, by announcing 
myself in the ridiculous fashion I did.” 

In fact, this idea bothered Lord Meikleour exceedingly ; but as the day wore on, 
and none of the girls took the least notice of him, beyond what was consistent 
with their service, he was more at ease. When a week had passed, and his valet 
was making arrangements for another move, Lord Meikleour grew quite fidgety, as he 
expressed it, and ardently desired to talk once more to some of these busy, demure 
young ladies ; but, being gentleman as well as peer, he would not address them, for 
he argued that they had kept his secret, and it was not his business to acquire theirs, 
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“Such was his lordship’s requital.’ 


The opportunity came. On Sunday afternoon, strolling idly in the direction 
of the town, with vague ideas of dropping into some church, he met three of 
them—Kitty, Alice, and Laura. He lifted his hat, and was about to pass, when to 
his great joy they stopped. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Simpson?” said Kitty, with the merriest of twinkles in 
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her eyes. ‘“ We were ever so surprised to see you at our hotel, and hope you 
are enjoying it. How much longer do you stay?” 

“T am leaving to-morrow,” said Lord Meikleour, plunging into things with 
characteristic impetuosity, “and I’m so glad you stopped and spoke to me. You’ve 
no idea ‘of how much I wanted to talk to you all this week, but I didn’t like to— 
ah—intrude, fearing I might not be—ah—understood, you know, and all that.” 

“We quite understand,” said Alice. 

“Tt is possible,” said Kitty, “that you are not familiar with the causes which 
permit us to add to our income by taking these summer situations. Some of us 
are students, others are teachers, clerks, typewriters, and librarians. We all earn 
our living and pay our board. When the hot weather comes we are worn out, 
for we work hard in the cities and require some radical change. So we manage 
to combine business with pleasure, and find the work neither unpleasantly menial, 
nor too constant to allow of our still continuing our studies.” 

“T am grateful for the explanation,” said Lord Meikleour, “and honour your 
endeavours. And I suppose that day I met you, when you were reading up ‘The 
Negro,’ and Herbert Spencer, you were out for a holiday?” 

“ Ves,” said Laura ; “that was our day off, and we made the most of it. Girls, 
we must move on, or we shall be late for the tea.” 

“TI am so glad I met you to-day,” said Lord Meikleour eagerly, “and so sorry I 
shan’t see you again. But my plans have been made, and I must go. Perhaps 
we shall meet again somewhere,” he added wildly, with visions of Boston Common 
and the Public Library before his eyes. 

“T hardly think it likely,” returned Kitty, almost laughing outright, “ but stranger 
things have happened. Come along, girls. Good-bye, Mr. Simpson.” 

“Good-bye,” said Alice: “I hope you will enjoy the rest of your trip.” 

“Good-bye,” said Laura, “and good luck.” 

“Will you please remember me to—to—the others, you know?” 

“Joanna and Marion? Certainly. With pleasure.” 

“Tf there is anything I can do for you in town—I mean, in Boston—I am sure 
I shall be very pleased to be of service.” 

A trace of severity crept into Kitty’s manner. 

“There is nothing,” she said, with quiet dignity, “but we thank you all the 
same. We are poor girls, and earn our living, and we don’t belong to Boston. 
We are not ashamed of it—but it makes a difference, of course; and you are an 
English lord. I guess you took us for young ladies at first—I mean, young ladies 
of the idle sort, didn’t you?” 

“Upon my word 
the girls passed on. 





began Lord Meikleour; then he bowed profoundly, as 


Next morning he left the Sea View House, horribly worried at omitting the 
customary tip to Laura as waitress; but when he reached Boston he went straight to 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and to Estes & Lauriat, and purchased about twenty-five 
splendidly bound volumes on scientific and philosophical subjects, carefully avoiding 
fiction. These he packed up and addressed to— 

“Miss ‘ Kitty,’ 
‘Waitress of the Sea View House,’ 
Rocky Ledge, Mass.” 
Such was his lordship’s requital. 
S. FRANCES Harrison (“ Seranos”). 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
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The old Manor-house. 


A COTSWOLD VILLAGE. 


HERE is a spot not one hundred miles from London, yet “far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” to which my thoughts for ever turn. A 
green well-wooded valley, in the midst of those far-stretching, cold-looking, 

Cotswold hills, it is like an oasis in the desert. 

Up above on the wolds all is bleak, dull, and uninteresting. The air up there 
is ever chill; walls of loose stone divide field from field, and few houses are to 
be seen. But down in the valley all is fertile and full of life. It is here that the 
old-fashioned villagers dwell. How well I remember the first time I came upon 
it! One fine September evening, having left all traces of railways and the ancient 
Roman town of Cirencester some seven long miles behind me, with wearied limbs 
I sought this quiet sequestered spot. Suddenly, as I was wondering how amid 
these never-ending hills there could be such a place as I had been told existed, I 
beheld it at my feet, surpassingly beautiful. Below me was a small village, nestling 
amid a wealth of stately trees. The hand of man seemed in some bygone time 
to have done all that was necessary to render the place habitable, but no more. 
There were cottages, bridges, and farm buildings, but all were ivy-clad and time- 
worn. ‘The very trees themselves appeared to be laden with a mantle of ivy, that 
was more than they could bear. Many a tall fir from base to topmost twig was 
completely robed with the smooth, five-pointed leaves of this rapacious evergreen. 
Through the thick foliage, of elm and ash and beech, I could just see an old 
manor-house, and round about it as if for protection were clustered some thirty 
cottages. A murmuring of waters filled my ears, and on descending the hill I 
came upon a silvery trout stream, which winds its way down the valley, broad and 
Shallow, now gently gliding over smooth gravel, now dashing over moss-grown 
stones and rock. This is the river Coln, famous as a trout stream. But the 
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“Below me was a small village nestling amid a wealth of trees." 


beauty of its scenery, from Chedworth with its Roman villa, to Fairford with its 
glorious church, a distance of some twelve miles, is little known. And therein 
perhaps lies the peculiar charm of this valley. It lies off the beaten track. It 
was not even visited by the author of “Through Ten English Counties,” who 
must have passed very near to it on his road from Cirencester to Cheltenham. 
It is enjoyed by the natives alone, and alas! by few of them. Ah! when will 
the rustic mind be educated up to a little admiration for the beauties of nature! 
We have sought for it in this district many a time, but sought in vain. 
Everything must give place to utility. That magnificent elm must be lopped 
of its wide-spreading branches, because the grass will not grow underneath them. 
That ivy must be ruthlessly torn down, because it makes the place so damp! If 
only the labourers in this lovely valley could change places, even for a week, with 
their toiling brethren in the East End of London, perhaps they would be ever 
afterwards happy and contented in their homes. Contented, I say, for the lot of 
a Cotswold labourer is as Paradise in these days, as compared with that of the 
“dumb millions” of our smoky towns.~ The cottages, like the manor-house and 
farm buildings, are all built of the native stone, and all are gabled and picturesque. 
Indeed, save a few new buildings, most of the dwellings appeared to be of great 
age. One farmhouse I noted carefully, and I longed to tear away the ivy from 
the old and crumbling porch, to see if I could not discern some _half-effaced 
inscription, telling me the date of this relic of the days of “ Merrie England.” 
This quaint old place appeared older than the rest of the buildings: on inquiry 
I learnt that long ago, before the present manor-house was built, this was the 
abode of the old squires. But for the last hundred years it had been the home 
of the principal tenant and his ancestors, yeomen farmers of the old-fashioned 
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**One farmhouse | noted carefully.” 








school, with some six hundred acres of land. The present occupants appeared to 
be an old man of some seventy years of age and his three sons. Keen sportsmen 
these, who dearly love to walk for hours in pursuit of game: in the autumn, on 
the chance of bagging an occasional brace of partridges or a wild pheasant (for 
everything here is wild),—or in winter, when lake and fen are frost-bound, by the 
river and its withy-beds, after snipe and wild-fowl; for the Cotswold stream has 
never been known to. freeze. In this small hamlet I noticed that there were no 
less than three huge barns. At first I thought they were churches, so magnificent 
were their proportions’ and so delicate and interesting their architecture. 

Fifty years ago, what with the wool from his sheep and the grain that was 
stored in these barns year by year, the Cotswold farmer was a rich man. Alas! 
Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis! One can picture the harvest-home 
annually held in the barn, in old days so cheery, but now often nothing more than 
a form. Here, however, in this village, I learnt that in spite of bad times some 
of the old customs have not been allowed to pass away, and right merry is the 
harvest-home. And Christmastide is kept in real old English fashion, nor do the 
mummers forget to go their nightly rounds with their strange tales of “St. George 
and the Dragon.” 





As I walk down the road I get many a pretty peep of the trout stream, and 
then I come suddenly upon the manor-house, the “big ’ouse” of the . village. 
Long and somewhat low, it stands close to the road, and is of medium size. 
Over the doorway of the porch is the following inscription, engraven on stone in 
a recess :— 

‘*PLEAD THOV MY CAVSE O LORD. By JHON COXWEL ANO DOMENY 1590.” 


Underneath this inscription, and immediately over the entrance, are five heads, 
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Inscription on Porch of Manor-house. 


elaborately carved in stone. In the centre is a very fair likeness of Queen 
Elizabeth, to the right is Henry VIII., and on the left Mary. 

The other portraits are probably those of James I. and Philip of Spain. A very 
grotesque gargoyle round the corner is likewise a crowned head, and is doubtless 
meant for a caricature of Elizabeth. 

I was enchanted with the place. The quaint old gables and sombre bell-tower, 
the old-fashioned entrance gates, the luxuriant growth of ivy, combined together to 
give that air of peace, that charm which belongs so exclusively to the buildings 
of the Middle Ages. Knowing that the house was for the time being unoccupied, 
I walked boldly into the outer porch, meaning to go no farther. But another 
inscription over the solid nail-studded oak door encouraged me to enter: 


‘* PORTA PATENS ESTO, NULLI CLAUDARIS HONESTO.” 


I therefore opened the inner door, with some difficulty (for it was heavy and 
cumbersome), and found myself in the hall. Although nothing remarkable met 
my eye, I was delighted to find everything in keeping with the place. The 
old-fashioned furniture, the old oak, the grim portraits and quaint heraldry, all 
were there. 

I was much interested in some carved beams of black oak, which I afterwards 
learnt originally formed part of the magnificent roof of the village church. When 
the roof was under repair a few years back, these beams were thrown aside as rotten 
and useless. Every atom of genuine old work of this kind is deeply interesting, 
representing, as it does, the rude chiselling which hands that have long been dust 
in the village churchyard wrought with infinite pains. That oak roof, carved in 
rich tracery, resting for ages on arcades of dog-tooth Norman and graceful Early 
English work, had echoed back the songs of praise and prayer that rose Sunday 
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after Sunday from the lips of successive generations of simple country folk at 
Matins and at Evensong, before the strains of the Angelus had been hushed for 
ever by the Reformation. And who can tell how long before the Conquest, and 
by what manner of men, were planted the trees destined to provide these massive 
beams of oak ? 

In the centre of the hall was a round table, with very ancient-looking high- 
backed chairs scattered about, of all shapes and sizes. Portraits of various degrees 
of indifferent oil-painting adorned the walls of the hall and staircase. Somebody 
appeared to have been shooting with a catapult at some of the pictures. One old 
gentleman had a shot through his nose, and an old fellow with a hat on over the 
window had received a pellet in the right eye! 

A copy of Magna Charta; a suit of medieval armour; several rusty helmets, 
Cromwellian and otherwise; antlers of several kinds of deer, and a variety of old 
swords, pistols, and guns, were the objects that chiefly attracted my attention. 

Among other “old masters” was a portrait of the “Jhon Coxwel” who built 
the house, by Cornelius Janssen, dated 1613. ‘This and several pictures of the 
same date were labelled “Not to be taken out of the Manor-house.” Although 
the house did not appear remarkable either for size or grandeur, it is always 
particularly pleasing to me to alight unexpectedly on buildings of this kind, 
and to find that, although they are obscure and unknown, they are, on a 
small scale, as interesting to the antiquarian as Knowle, Hatfield, and other more 
famous medizeval houses. Some lattice windows, evidently at some time. out of 
doors but now on the inner walls, showed that in more recent times the house 
had been enlarged, and the old courtyard walled in and made part of the hall. 
Over one of these windows is the inscription ‘ Post tenebras lux.” I liked best 
the old-fashioned passage lit with lattice windows leading to the kitchen and to a 


little oak-panelled sitting-room ; but, knocking my head severely against the oak 
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“1 found myself in the hall.” 
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beam in the doorway, I nearly brought the whole ceiling down—a catastrophe 
which they tell me has happened before now in this rather rickety old manor- 
house. 

Opening a door on the other side of the house, I passed out into the garden. 
How characteristic of the place ! Running along the whole length of the house was 
a broad terrace, and beyond that a few flower-beds with the old sun-dial in their 
midst ; beyond these a lawn, and then grass sweeping down to the edge of the 
river, some hundred yards away. Beyond the river again was more grass, but of a 
wilder description, where the rabbits were scudding about, or listening with pricked 
ears ; and in the background a magnificent hanging wood, crowning the side of the 
valley, with a large rookery in it. I was much struck with the different tints of 
the foliage, for although autumn had not yet begun to turn the leaves, the different 
shades of green were most striking. A gigantic ash tree on the far side of the 
river stood out in bold relief, its lighter leaves being in striking contrast to the 
dark fir trees in the background. ‘Then walnut, hazel, beech, and chestnut all offer 
infinite variety of shape and foliage. The river here has been broadened to a 
width of some ninety feet, and an island has been made. The place seemed to 
be a veritable sportsman’s paradise. Dearly would Isaac Walton have loved to 
dwell here! From the windows of the old house he would have loved to listen 
to the splash of the trout, the cawing of the rooks, and the quack of the water-fowl, 
while all the air was filled with the cooing of doves and the songs of birds. At 
night he could have heard the murmuring waterfall, amid a stillness only broken 
at intervals by the scream of the owl, the clatter of the goatsucker, or the weird 
barking of the foxes. For not two hundred yards from the house, and practically 
in the garden, is a fox earth, that has never been without a litter of cubs for 
forty years ! 

In an ivy-covered house in the stable-yard I saw a very large number of foxes’ 
masks nailed to boards of wood,—as Sir Roger de Coverley used to nail them. 
They appeared to have been slain by one Dick Turpin, huntsman to the Vale of 
White Horse hounds some thirty or forty years ago, when a quondam master of 
those hounds lived in this old place. 

What a charm there is in an old-fashioned English garden !—the great tall 
hollyhocks, and phlox, the bright orange marigolds and large purple poppies; the 
beds and borders crammed with cloves and many-coloured astors, the sweet blue 
of the cornflower and the little lobelias ; zinnias, too, of all colours, dahlias, tall 
stalks of anemone japonica, and such tangled masses of stocks! As I walked down 
by the old garden wall, whereon lots of roses hung their dainty heads, I thought I 
had never seen grass so green and fresh-looking, except in certain parts of Ireland. 
But it was the wild flowers by the silent river that pleased me best of all. Such 
a medley of graceful, fragrant meadow-sweet, and tall, rough-leaved willow-herbs, 
with their lovely pink flowers. Light blue scorpion grasses and forget-me-nots were 
there too, not only among the sword flags and the tall fescue grasses by the bank, 
but little islands of them dotted about all over the brook. Thyme-scented water- 
mint with lilac-tinted spikes and downy stalks was almost lost among the taller 
wild flowers and the “segs” that fringed the brook side. 

There are no flowers like the wild ones; they last right through the summer 
and autumn, yet we can never have enough of them, nor cease wondering at 
their marvellous delicacy and beauty. 

Darting straight up stream, on the wings of the soft south wind, comes 
a kingfisher, clothed in priceless jewelry, sparkling in the sun: sapphire and 
amethyst on his bright blue back, rubies on his ruddy breast, and diamonds 























A COTSWOLD VILLAGE. 


round his __ princely 
neck. Monarch he is 
of silvery stream, and 
petty tyrant of the 
silvery fish. 

I was told by a 
labourer that the trout 
run from a quarter 
of a pound to three 
pounds, and that they 
average one pound in 
weight; that in the 
Mayfly season a score 
of fish are often taken 
in the day by one rod ; 
and that they can only 
be caught with a “dry 
fly,” deftly floated over 
feeding fish. These 
Cotswold streams are 
fed at intervals of 
about half a mile by 
the most beautiful 
springs, and from the 
rock comes pouring 
forth an_ everlasting 
supply of the purest 
and clearest of water. 
I was shown such a 
spring in a withy-bed 
hard by the old manor- 
house. I saw nothing 
at first but a_ still, 
transparent pool nine 
feet deep (they told me); it looked but three! But as I gazed at the beautiful 
fern-like weeds at the bottom, they were seen to be gently fanned by the water that 
rises, never failing even in the hottest and driest of summers, from the invisible 
rock below. The whole scene—the silent pool at my feet, the rich, well-timbered 
valley, with its marked contrast to the cold hills that overlook it—reminded me 
forcibly of Whyte-Melville’s lines at the conclusion of the most impressive poem 
he ever wrote, “The Fairies’ Spring ” 





Lithng Piafpale 


Side view of Manor-ho::se. 


** Arid sweet to the thirsting lips of men 
Is the spring of tears in the fairies’ glen.” 


Out of this fairy spring was taken quite recently, but not with the “dry fly,” 
a trout that weighed three pounds and a half. He was as silvery as a salmon 
that has just left the sea, a worthy denizen of the secluded depths of those stainless 
waters—waters that have welled up from the pure limestone rock for thousands of 
years, and shall a thousand more. I learnt that the place was still owned by the 
descendants of the John Coxwell who built the manor-house, and commemorated 
it by the quaint inscription over the porch in 1590. Doubtless the architecture of 
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Sag Labo 
The River. 

all our Elizabethan manor-houses, in the shape of the letter E, owes its origin to 

the first letter in the name of that great queen. 

That year was a fitting time for the building of ‘‘ those haunts of ancient peace” 
that have ever since beautified the villages of rural England. Not two years 
before, men’s minds had been stirred to a pitch of deep religious enthusiasm by 
what was then regarded throughout all England as a divine miracle—the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. Scarce three years had passed since the war with Scotland 
had terminated in the execution of the ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots. It is 
difficult for us, at the close of this nineteenth century, to realise the feelings of 
our ancestors in those times of daily terror and anxiety. And when men _ were 
daily executed, and human life was held as cheap as we now value a sheep or an 
ox, no wonder “ Jhon Coxwel” was pious, and no wonder he engraved that pious 
inscription over those crumbling walls ! 

In the year 1590 there was a lull in those tempestuous times, and men _ were 
able to turn for a while from the strife of battle and the daily fear of death, and 
cultivate the arts of peace. fi 

Thus this stately little manor-house was reared, and many like it throughout 
the kingdom ; and there it still stands, and will stand, long after the modern building 
has fallen to the ground. For not without much hard toil and sweat of brow did 
our forefathers erect these monuments of “a day that is dead”; and they remain to 
testify to the solid masonry and laborious workmanship of ancient times. 

The descendants of this John Coxwell live on another property of theirs some 
twelve miles away; it is nearly seventy years since they have inhabited this old 
house. I was pleased to find, however, that the present occupiers look after the 
labouring classes; that what rabbits are killed on the manor are not sold, but 
distributed in the village. There is an old ivy-clad building in the grounds, only 
a few paces from the manor-house. This is the village club. Here squire, farmer, 




















































and labourer are ac- 
customed to meet on 
equal terms. I was 
somewhat surprised to 
see on the club table 
the Zimes, the Pall 
Mall Gazette and other 
papers. ‘These wonder- 
ful specimens of nine- 
teenth-century literature 
contrast strangely with 
a place that in many 
respects has remained 
unchanged for cen- 
turies. 

There are few 
labourers in England, 
even in these days, who 
have the opportunity,— 
if they will take it,—of 
reading the Z7mes report 
of every speech made 
in Parliament. Perhaps 
some day will come 
forth from this hamlet 


‘Some village Hampden, 
who with  dauntless 
breast 

The little tyrant of his fields 
withstood,” — 





- 
Sate ail 
one who from early An old-fashioned labouring couple. 
youth has studied the 

politics of the day and thus fitted himself to go into the House of Commons 
as the representative of his class. ‘There are still a few “little tyrants” in the 
fields in all parts of England, but they are very much scarcer than was the case 
fifty years ago. 

I was much pleased with a conversation I had with an old-fashioned labouring 
man, who, though not past middle age, appeared to be incapacitated from work 
owing to a “game leg,” and whom I found sitting under a walnut tree in the 
manor grounds, hard by the brook. He informed me that “there was bagatelle at 
the club for those as liked it, and all sorts of games and smoking concerts ; that it 
was a question who was the best bagatelle player in the club; and that it probably 
lay between the squire and his head gardener, though Tom, the carter, was likely 
to run them close!” I was glad to find so much good feeling existing among all 
classes of this littke community, and was not surprised to learn that this was a 
contented and happy village. 

In this description of ‘“a Cotswold village,” we have been looking on the 
bright side of things; and there is, thank heaven! many a place, mutato nomine, 
that would answer to it. Alas! that there should be another side to the picture, 
which we would fain leave untouched. 
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Gloucestershire, nay England, is full of old manor-houses and fair, smiling 
villages, but in many parts of the country we see buildings falling out of repair 
and deserted mansions. Would that we knew the remedy for agricultural depression ! 
But let us not despair ! 

The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow ; 
We press still thorow, 
Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us;—onward !” 


It is a sad thing when the “ Big House ”.of the village is empty. The labourers, 
who never see their squire, begin to look upon him as a sort of ogre, who exists 
merely to screw rents out of the land they till. ‘Those who are dependent on land 
alone are often the men who do their duty best on their estates ; and, poor though 
they may be, they are much beloved. But it is to be feared that in some parts 
of England, men who are not suffering from the depression, rich tenants of country 
houses and the like, are apt to take a somewhat limited view of their duty towards 
their poor neighbours. To be sure, the good ladies at the “great house” are 
invariably “ ministering angels” to the poor in times of sickness, but even in these 
democratic days there is too great a gulf fixed between all classes. Let all those 
who are fortunate enough to live in such a place as we have attempted to describe 
remember that a kind word, a shake of the hand, the occasional distribution of 
game throughout the village, and a hundred other small kindnesses, do more to 
win the heart of the labouring man than much talk at election times of Small 
Holdings, Parish Councils, or Free Education. 

A tea given two or three times a year by the squire to the whole village, when 
the grounds are thrown open to them, does much to enlighten the dulness of 
their existence, and to cheer the monotonous round of daily toil. It is often 
thoughtlessness rather than poverty that prevents those who live in the large house 
of the village from being really loved by those around them. ‘There are many 
instances of unpopular squires whose faces the cottagers never behold; and yet 
these men may be spending hundreds of pounds each year for the benefit of those 
whose affection they fail to gain. 

Alas! that there should exist in so many country places that class feeling that 
is called “ Radicalism”! It is perhaps fortunate that under the guise of politics, 
what is really nothing else but bitterness and discontent is hidden, and prevented 
from being recognised by its true name. 

There are many country houses that are shut up for the greater part of the 
year, for other reasons than agricultural depression—often because the owner, while 
preferring to reside elsewhere, is too proud to let the place to a stranger. This 
should not be. Let those rich men who own large houses and great estates live 
in those houses and ox those estates, or endeavour to find a tenant. We repeat 
that the landowners who really feel the stress of bad times for the most part do 
their duty nobly. They have learnt it in the severe school of adversity. It is 
the richer class, not dependent on land, that we should like to see taking a greater 
interest in their humble neighbours ; and their power is great. The possessor of 
wealth is too often the tacit upholder of the doctrine of “ Laissez faire.” ‘The 
times we live in will no longer allow it. Let us be up and doing. In many 
small ways we may do much to promote good fellowship, and bitterness and 
discontent shall be no longer known in the rural villages of England. 


“ CoLn-St.-DENNIS.” 























RECENT AMERICAN VERSE. 


HE title of this article 
ought really to be “‘ Some 
Recent American Verse.” 

The “Some” is omitted solely 
for the sake of euphony. I 
make no pretence to survey 
the whole field of Recent 
American Verse; and I de- 
liberately exclude, not from 
lack of appreciation, but purely 
from lack of space, the older 
poets of assured reputation— 
Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Stedman, and 
others. Chance has brought 
into my hands a little sheaf 
of verse-books; I have read 
them with interest and pleasure, 
and I desire to note a few of 
the points that have interested 
T. B. Meteyard, B. Carman, R. Hovey. and pleased me. I have not 
gone a single step out of my 
way in search of this poet or that. Very likely the best, and perhaps even the 
best known, of the younger American singers, has (or have) escaped my _ notice. 
If so, I am sorry, yet not inconsolable. In the brief space at my disposal it 
is impossible to cover the whole field. I shall have enough to do to convey 
some slight appreciation of the six or eight poets who happen to have come 
within my ken. 

They are—in alphabetical order—Miss Alice Brown, Mr. Bliss Carman, Mr. 
Madison Cawein, Miss Caroline and Miss Alice Duer, Mr. Richard Hovey, Mr. 
Henry Johnson, Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, and Mr. John B. Tabb. 

That these writers form a school, in any strict sense of the word—that they 
derive from any common source, own any single ideal, or work under the stimulus 
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of mutual influence 
and rivalry—I have 
no reason to suppose. 
Yet they have some 
marked characteristics 
in common which it 
may be well to survey 
before coming to 
closer quarters with 
each individually. 
The first thing that 
strikes one is that 
the Great Republic 
sends forth very small 
poetry-books. ‘These 
poets are all nature- 
lovers, and all 
thoroughly—not ob- 
trusively—American in their local colour; but they show no trace whatever of that 
Americanism which takes its keynote or its ideal from the vastness of the national 
territory, and the immensity of the natural and social phenomena it presents. ‘They 
send, forth brooklets of verse, not Niagaras or Mississippis. Of over-emphasis, 
flamboyancy, spead-eagleism, they are entirely innocent. The “ barbaric yawp” of 
Whitman is nowhere to be heard; and still less do they imitate the exquisite artifice 
of Poe, the facile melody of Longfellow, or the imaginative wit of Lowell. If there 
is any of the older American poets who seems here and there to have influenced 
one or other of them, it is Emerson. But their spirit is so eclectic, their art so 
obviously the product of a wide culture, that it is very hard to assign to them, or 
to any one of them, a definite poetic ancestry. If one must generalise, it might 
perhaps be said that they derive from Wordsworth, Shelley, and Browning, rather 
than from Keats and Tennyson; but even this very vague statement is subject to 
qualification. They are all pure lyrists, or at most balladists ; not one of them shows 
the slightest bent towards epic or drama. Moreover, they are all eminently staid 
and respectable. ‘There is not a trace of Byronism or early Swinburnism to be found 
among them. The poetry of Revolt, spiritual, political or sensual, is unrepresented 
in this little company. One or two of them are formally and definitely Christian, 
several are pantheistic, all are mildly Matthew-Arnoldish and contemplative, rather 
than passionate, indignant, or in any way rebellious. ‘Trivial exceptions apart, their 
technique is good, but always in a subdued and unobtrusive fashion. They do 
not attempt great verbal or metrical feats, but content themselves with writing 
gracefully in simple and ordinary lyric measures. Their work is almost always 
distinguished. We scarcely ever come across a vulgarism of diction or rhyme, and 
very rarely a lapse into commonness or prosaism of thought and _ utterance. 
Comparing them (if compare them we must) with our younger singers on this 
side of the Atlantic, we should say that the Americans showed more even 
accomplishment with less individuality and grasp of life. ‘They are a trifle timid 
and constrained. It is by dint of never daring that they seldom manifestly fail. 
One may often read pages of their work with a general sense of pleasure, yet 
without feeling at the end that one is the richer by a single tangible thought, or 
large emotion, or vivid picture. This poetry, in short, has the merits and defects 
of a product of almost cloistral culture. It is the work of men and women who 
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live out of touch with political and the larger social life, and whose individual 
emotions have been chastened from youth upwards in the school of puritan morals. 

Miss Alice Brown’s little book, “‘lhe Road to Castaly,” runs to seventy pages, 
and contains about half a hundred poems. ‘They are for the most part poems of 
nature, but personal and even dramatic emotion is by no means absent from them. 
Excellent, to my thinking, is Miss Brown’s strong and highly cultivated style. Her 
English is of the very best—copious, unaffected, pure. The first poems of the 
collection, “ Wood Longing” and “ Pan,” are full of an ecstatic sense of the glory 
and mystery of nature. ‘Sunrise on Mansfield Mountain” lends itself better to 
quotation, and I copy the opening lines :— 


O swift forerunners, rosy with the race! 
Spirits of dawn, divinely manifest 

Behind your blushing banners in the sky, 
Daring invaders of Night’s tenting-ground,— 
How do ye strain on forward-bending foot, 
Each to be first in heralding of joy! 


With silence sandalled, so they weave their way, 
And so they stand, with silence panoplied, 
Chanting, through mystic symbollings of flame, 
Their solemn invocation to the light. 


O changeless guardians! O ye 
wizard firs ! 

What strenuous philter feeds your 
potency, 

That thus ye rest, in sweet wood- 
hardiness, 

Ready to learn of all and utter 
naught ! 

What breath may move ye, or 
what breeze invite 

To odorous hot lendings of the 
heart ? 

What wind—but all the winds 
are yet afar, 

And e’en the little tricksy zephyr- 
sprites, 

That fleet before them, like their 
elfin locks, 

Have lagged in sleep, nor stir nor 
waken yet 

To pluck the robe of patient 
majesty. 


This is fine verse and fine 
thought. What could be better 
than the four lines which form 
the second paragraph! How 
memorable is the phrase which 
speaks of the _pine- trees’ 
“odorous hot lendings of the 
heart,” and the image which 
describes the “‘tricksy zephyr- 
sprites” as the elf-locks of 
the great winds! The poem Bliss Carman. 
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entitled “The Return” is a spiritual imagining of great strength and beauty ; 
“A West-Country Lover” is a lyric of admirable movement; and in “ Lethe” 
there are lines of thrilling pathos. But it would be tedious to catalogue the 
beautiful things in “’The Road to Castaly.” I must content myself with quoting 
the exquisite little lyric entithed— 


CANDLEMAS. 


O hearken, all ye little weeds O furry living things, adream 
That lie beneath the snow, On winter’s drowsy breast, 
(So low, dear hearts, in poverty so low !) (How rest ye there, how softly, safely rest !) 
The sun hath risen for royal deeds, Arise and follow where a gleam 
A valiant wind the vanguard leads ; Of wizard gold unbinds the stream, 
Now quicken ye, lest unborn seeds And all the woodland windings seem 
Before ye rise and blow. With sweet expectance blest. 


My birds, come back! the hollow sky 
Is weary for your note. 
(Sweet throat, come back! O liquid mellow throat !) 
Ere May’s soft minions hereward fly, 
Shame on ye, laggards, to deny 
The brooding breast, the sun-bright eye, 
The tawny shining coat. 


If the refrain is Miss Brown’s invention, she cannot be too warmly congratulated. 

Mr. Bliss Carman and Mr. Richard Hovey have worked so much in company 
that I must speak of them together. Indeed, I have seen no work signed by 
Mr. Hovey alone, and can only conjecture what are his contributions to the two 
booklets of “Songs from Vagabondia.” Mr. Carman, on the other hand, has 
published several books of his own making, and two of them are before me— 
“Low Tide on Grand Pré: a Book of Lyrics” (1893), and “ Ballads of Lost 
Haven: a Book of the Sea” (1897). The first of these suffers, to my thinking, 
from a lack of definiteness, whether of thought or emotion, which prevents the 
poems from biting, so to speak, on the reader’s mind. It is not that they 
are obscure: on the contrary, taken stanza by stanza, they are as clear as 
daylight ; yet in nine cases out of ten one fails to realise what they are all about. 
Even a pure lyric should tell its story, or at least suggest its situation ; whereas 
Mr. Carman rhymes on and on, with grace, feeling and distinction, to leave us 
wondering at the end of a poem why it was ever begun. In saying this I probably 
do him injustice; I lack some key, whether of personal knowledge or local 
association, that should unlock for me the mystery of these Acadian lyrics. On 
the other hand, “The Ballads of Lost Haven” are an important contribution to 
the sea-poetry of the English language. It would be a very inadequate approximation 
to the truth to call Mr. Carman a Nova Scotian Kipling. He is a little less than 
that, and a good deal more. Without Mr. Kipling’s virtuosity, and without his 
abuse of technical terms, Mr. Carman brings home to us the mystery and terror 
of the stormy northern seaboard, in a series of highly imaginative poems with a 
strong individual note in them. There is perhaps a certain monotony in his 
themes, as in his measures ; but undoubtedly the little book is the work of a true 
poet. It is only their length that deters me from quoting “The Gravedigger,” 
“The Ships of St. John,” “The Master of the Isles,” and several others of 
these ballads. 

There is more variety and more unevenness in the “Songs from Vagabondia.” 
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It needs not the poems on “ The Two Bobbies” and “A Copy of Browning,” to 
prove that over one member of the partnership, or both, the poet of “ Dramatis 
Persone” has had a strong influence. ‘“ Jongleurs,” the first poem of the second 
series, is a piece of really clever Browning,—evidently the work of the ingenious 
rhymer who also wrote “Barney McGee” and several other rattling pieces of 
more than half-comic verse. I would fain quote ‘ Quince to Lilac,” “In the Wayland 
Willows,” ‘“‘Hem and Haw,” ‘Mr. Moon,” “ At the End of Day”; but alas! they 
are too long. Room must be found, however, for two exquisite littie lyrics, whoever 
may be their author :— 


THE SEA GIPsy. 


I am fevered with the sunset, There’s a schooner in the offing, 
I am fretful with the bay, With her topsails shot with fire, 
For the wander-thirst is on me And my heart has gone aboard her 
And my soul is in Cathay. For the Islands of Desire. 


I must forth again to-morrow ! 
With the sunset I must be 

Hull down on the trail of rapture 
In the wonder of the sea. 


DAISIES. 
Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune, The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, The orioles whistled them out of the wood ; 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, And all of their singing was, ‘‘ Earth, it is well !” 
The people God sends us to set our heart And all of their dancing was, “ Life, thou art 
free. good !” 


Scarcely a page of these two booklets is without a certain vitality, and there 
is a curious fitness in the very original decorations by Mr. T. B. Meteyard which 
give them a character apart. 

A very little book is ‘ Undertones,” by Mr. Madison Cawein, but it contains 
some very true and finely felt poetry. How delicate, for instance, is this, both in 
idea and in melody !— 


MAY. 
The golden disks of the rattlesnake-weed, The azure stars of the bluet-bloom, 
That spangle the woods and dance— That sprinkle the woodland’s trance— 
No gleam of gold that the twilights hold No blink of blue that a cloud lets through 
Is strong as their necromance : Is sweet as their countenance : 
For under the oaks where the wood-paths lead, For, over the knolls that the woods perfume, 
The golden disks of the rattlesnake-weed The azure stars of the bluet-bloom 
Are May’s own utterance. Are the light of the May’s own glance 


With her wondering words and her looks she comes, 
In a sunbeam of a gown ; 

She needs but think, and the blossoms wink, 
But look, and they shower down. 

By orchard ways, where the wild-bee hums, 

With her wondering words and her looks she comes 
Like a little maid to town. 


The rattlesnake-weed and the bluet-bloom were unknown to Herrick and to 
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Wordsworth, but such art as 
Mr. Cawein’s makes them 
at home in English poetry. 
There is passion, too, and 
thought in his equipment. The 
stanzas in ‘‘ Monochromes ” 
beginning “Go your own 
ways” are exceedingly im- 
pressive in their dignified 
movement—witness the last 
of the three :— 


Though sands be black and bitter 
black the sea, 
Night lie before me and behind 
me night, 
And God within far heaven 
refuse to light 
The consolation of the dawn for 
me, 





Between the shadowy bourns 
of Heaven and Hell, 
It is enough love leaves my 
soul to dwell 
With memory. 


For thought, take the following 
—not a new idea, but one 
which I do not remember 
to have seen more fitly or 
Madison Cawein. vitally worded :— 





TRANSMUTATION. 


To me all beauty that I see Out of some love-impassioned strain 

Is melody made visible : Of saints, the rose evolved its bloom ; 
An earth-translated state, maybe, And, dreaming of it here again, 

Of music heard in Heaven or Hell. Perhaps re-lives it as perfume. 


Out of some chant that demons sing 
Of hate and pain, the sunset grew ; 

And, haply, still remembering, 
Re-lives it here as some wild hue. 


The verses of Miss Caroline and Miss Alice Duer, collected in one small volume, 
have more of graceful feeling than of literary accomplishment. The book opens 
with a very well-meant but somewhat halting poem on that touching and memorable 
incident of the great storm in Samoa, when the American sailors of the doomed 
Trenton cheered the British ship Ca//iope as she put out to sea in the teeth of 
the hurricane. American poets, I would venture to hint, carry international 
amenity to excess when they employ indefensible cockney rhymes. In the very 
first quatrain of this poem Miss Caroline Duer makes “coral bar” rhyme to 
“Panama.” In spite of defects of form, however, one cannot but recognise a 
genuine poetical gift in the verses of these ladies. Here is a delightful stanza 
from a poem entitled “‘To Leeward,” signed C. D.:— 



























RECENT AMERICAN VERSE. 


Let the boat drift, my lady and my love, 
Thou in the stern, I lying at thy feet ; 
Bend down the eyes my heart was dreaming of 
Before God put it in my breast to beat. 
Look, where the river opens to the sea, 
Twilight is stealing onward lingeringly, 
Between the world and our felicity. 


The same initials are appended to these sincere 
and touching stanzas :— 


Goop-NIGHT. 


Dearest, good-night !_ The darkness spreads her wings 
Over the restlessness of human things, 
And stills awhile the tumult of the day. 


We were together not two hours ago, 
Playing our parts before the world’s great show, 
Saying the words set down for us to say. 
Yet are we nearer now than we have been, won 
Though the long streets lie silently between, vhs 
Though all the world should stretch between us two. . 


Think of me, dearest, not as I was then— 
That was a worldly woman among men: 
This is a lonely woman who loves you. Miss Caroline Duer. 


‘This is the unsophisticated utterance of a woman’s heart; and the following vers 
de société, signed A. D., if more sophisticated, are, 
as their title imports, no less womanly :— 


How LIKE A WoMAN. 


I wanted you to come to-day— 
Or so I told you in my letter 
And yet, if you had stayed away, 
I should have liked you so much better. 
I should have sipped my tea unseen, 
And thrilled at every door-bell’s pealing, 
And thought how nice I could have been 
Had you evinced a little feeling. 


I should have guessed you drinking tea 
With some one whom you loved to madness ; 
I should have thought you cold to me, 
And revelled in a depth of sadness. 
But no! you came without delay— 
I could not feel myself neglected : 
You said the things you always say, 
Miss Alice Duer. In ways not wholly unexpected, 





If you had let me wait in vain, 
We should, in my imagination, 
Have held, what we did not attain, 
A most dramatic conversation. 
Had you not come, I should have known 

At least a vague anticipation, 
Instead of which, I grieve to own, 
You did not give me one sensation. 
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Mr. Henry Johnson, the 
author of a_typographically 
exquisite little book entitled 
“ Where Beauty Is,” may 
stand as a type of the poet 
in whom the element of 
culture greatly preponderates 
over individual emotion or 
lyric impulse. He _ writes 
smoothly and agreeably, but 
neither his measures nor his 
thoughts take much _ hold 
upon the mind. ‘This sonnet 
probably shows him at his 
best :— 


HAtrF-LIFE. 


Is it all plain? Are you so 
sure that laws 
Determine every slightest move- 
ment made 
By quivering lips or trembling 
teardrops stayed 
On sorrow’s lid when coming 
hope gives pause ? 
Must you chase backward from 
effect to cause 
The loving or the hating heart 
displayed 
Henry Johnson. In instant action, every power 
arrayed, 





Straining for self, despising Fortune’s flaws? 

I will not deem God meant my soul should lack 
The strength of strength, the will to do my will, 
And should not in His world to self be true ; 

Else would I bid Him gall my half-life back 
To the great sea of his own being, till 
Forgive me, for Thou knowest me through and through. 





A deep and intimate love of nature and a large philosophical imagination are, 
I conceive, the master qualities of Mr Charles G. D. Roberts, author of “The 
Book of the Native.” There is something of Thoreau in Mr. Roberts’s endowment ; 
something too, I think, of Robert Louis Stevenson ; but withal his note is original. 
He loves nature in detail rather than in bulk. I should not call him a great 
landscapist, or (like Mr. Francis Thompson) a chronicler of aérial pageantries. 
His eye is concentrated on fruits, flowers and ‘grasses, orchards and_purling 
brooks—on corners of landscape rather than on mountainous or Oceanic expanses. 
When he turns from the contemplation of the smaller lovelinesses of nature, it is 
to pass at a leap to large metaphysical imaginings. His work is very thoroughly 
vitalised. There is scarcely an unfelt or inert page in his book. I find great 
difficulty, indeed, in restraining quotation from Mr. Roberts within the limits 
imposed upon me. ‘These two stanzas embalm a mere conceit, but surely it was 
worth embalming :— 
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AMERICAN VERSE. 


THE FROSTED PANE. 


One night came Winter noiselessly, and leaned Leaves, and ephemera, and stars of earth, 


Against my window-pane. 


And fugitives of grass,— 


In the deep stillness of his hear: convened White spirits loosed from bonds of mortal birth, 


The ghosts of all his slain. 


He drew them on the glass. 


Take, now, a specimen of his metaphysical mood: 


I soothe to unimagined sleep 
The sunless bases of the deep, 
And then I stir the aching tide 


That gropes in its reluctant side. 


I heave aloft the smoking hill ; 


To silent peace its throes I still. 


But ever at its heart of fire 
I lurk, an unassuaged desire. 


I wrap me in the sightless germ 
An instant or an endless term ; 
And still its atoms are my care, 
Dispersed in ashes or in air. 


We have here a real flash 
of cosmic imagination; and 
scarcely less admirable, in a 
similar key, are the poems 
entitled ‘‘Kinship” and 
“Origins.” I wish I could 
quote ‘“ Afoot,” and “An 
Epitaph for a Husbandman”; 
but both are rather too long 
for my purpose. I must be 
content instead with this de- 
lightful lyric : 


A WAKE-uP SONG. 


Sun’s up; wind’s up! Wake 
up, dearies ! 
Leave your coverlets white and 
downy, 
June’s come into the world this 
morning. 
Wake up, Golden Head! 
Wake up, Brownie ! 


Dew on the meadow-grass, waves 
on the water, 

Robins in the rowan tree, 
wondering about you ! 
Don’t keep the buttercups so 

long waiting, 
Don’t keep the bobolinks sing- 
ing without you. 





THE UNSLEEPING. 


I hush the comets one by one 
To sleep for ages in the sun ; 
The sun resumes before my face 
His circuit of the shores of space. 


The mount, the star, the germ, the deep, 
They all shall wake, they all shall sleep. 
Time, like a flurry of wild rain, 

Shall drift across the darkened pane. 


Space, in the dim predestined hour, 
Shall crumble like a ruined tower. 

I only, with unfaltering eye, 

Shall watch the dreams of God go by. 


From a photo by) Charles D. G. Roberts. (ROGERS, New Yors. 
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Wake up, Golden Head! Wake up, Brownie ! 
Cat-bird wants you in the garden soon. 

You and I, butterflies, bobolinks and clover, 
We've a lot to do on the first of June. 


Mr. Roberts has also written some noteworthy ballads. “The Wrestler” is fine 
and grim, “The Forest Fire” powerful; and “The Laughing Sally” is spirited 
and stirring. One would like to know that it is founded on fact, or even on 
tradition. 

The poetry of Mr. John B. Tabb, so far as it is known to me, is contained 
in two exceedingly dainty little volumes entitled “ Poems” (1894) and “ Lyrics” 
(1897). ‘These booklets exactly typify Mr. Tabb’s dainty little talent. It is in no 
disparaging sense that I use this phrase. Smallness of scale is the deliberately 
adopted characteristic of all Mr. Tabb’s work. His lyrics seldom extend beyond 
three quatrains, and are often compressed into one. In the booklet entitled 
“Poems,” for instance, out of one hundred and sixty-three numbers, three only 
overrun a single page, while the great majority fill less than half of one of the 
diminutive pages. In truth, Mr. Tabb is an epigrammatist rather than a pure 
lyrist. Even when he writes what is to the eye a song, it is apt to be to the 
ear and the mind only an extended epigram. His metres are correct and 
graceful, but they have no lyric impetus—they do not sing. His exquisite 
measured speech neither makes its own music nor asks to be upborne on the 
wings of melody. The main sources of his inspiration are three: Nature (and in 
especial birds and flowers) ; Devotional sentiment, sincere though fanciful ; Personal 
sentiment, which finds discreet, unimpassioned, one might almost say attenuated, 
utterance. The germ of each poem is apt to be a mere conceit, sometimes 
frigid enough; but in many cases these spiritual epigrams attain real subtlety and 
beauty. Take this for example :— 


HAZARD. 


One step ’twixt loss and gain ! 

The summit to attain So frail the footing is, 

So near the brink of Pain ’*Twere death to panting Bliss 
Hath Joy to go— To look below. 


So steep the precipice, 


And again this :— 


CoMMUNION. 





Once when my heart was passion-free 
To learn of things divine, 

The soul of nature suddenly 
Outpoured itself in mine. 


I held the secrets of the deep 
And of the heavens above ; 

I knew the harmonies of sleep, 
The mysteries of love. 


Here, now, are two little pieces exemplifying 
feeling for nature :— 


And for a moment’s interval 
The earth, the sky, the sea— 
My soul encompassed, each and all, 
As now they compass me. 


To one in all, to all in one— 
Since Love the work began— 

Life’s ever-widening circles run, 
Revealing God and man. 


Mr. Tabb’s really deep and intimate 


THE SNOw-BIRD. 


When snow, like silence visible, 
Hath hushed the summer bird, 
-Fhy-voice, a never-frozen rill 
Of melody, is heard. 


But when from winter’s lethargy 
The buds begin to blow, 

Thy voice is mute, and suddenly 
Thou vanishest like snow. 








» oO _— 
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STAR-JESSAMINE. 


Discerning Star from Sister Star, 
We give to each its name; 

But ye, O countless Blossoms, are 
In fragrance and in flame 

So like, that He from whom ye came 

Alone discerneth each by name. 


Let me now present a bouquet 
of still briefer epigrams, culled 
almost at random from Mr. 
Tabb’s pages :— 


MILTON. 


So fair thy vision that the night 
Abided with thee, lest the light, 
A flaming sword before thine eyes, 
Had shut thee out from Paradise. 


BEETHOVEN AND ANGELO. 


One made the surging sea of tone 
Subservient to his rod ; 

One, from the sterile womb of stone 
Raised children unto God. 


Love’s AUTOGRAPH. 





Once only did he pass my way. 
‘When wilt thou come again? 
Ah, leave some token of thy stay !” 





He wrote (and vanished) ‘ Pain.’ Rev. Father Tabb. 
SAP. My SECRET. 
Strong as the sea, and silent as the grave, *Tis not what I am fain to hide 
It ebbs and flows unseen ; That doth in deepest darkness dwell, 
Flooding the earth—a fragrant tidal wave— But what my tongue hath often tried, 
With mist of deepening green. Alas, in vain, to tell. 
FAME. THE POSTULANT. 
Their noonday never knows In ashes from the wasted fires of noon, 
What names immortal are : Aweary of the light, 
Tis night alone that shows Comes Evening, a tearful novice, soon 
How star surpasseth star. To take the veil of night. 


These selections give a very inadequate, but not, I think, an unfair, conception 
of Mr. Tabb’s somewhat dry and austere, but very real, talent. I would willingly 
quote one of his longer pieces—for instance, “A Sigh of the Sea”—but space 
forbids, 

It likewise forbids any elaborate summing up of the results of this survey. 
I hope I have said, and quoted, enough to make the reader feel with me that the 
achievements, and still more the tendencies, of the younger group of American 
singers, are entirely encouraging to those of us who hope for the development of 
a second great literature in the English tongue. I am far from implying that any 
VoL. XV.—No. 64. 31 
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of the writers I have dealt with can, as yet at any rate, rank as a “great” poet. 
What I mean is that they are paving the way for greatness when it arises, by 
carrying on the best tradition of English verse. ‘Though characteristically and 
enthusiastically American, they are never provincial. My quotations are sufficient 
to prove, I hope, that whatever they, or any of them, may fail in, it is not 
distinction. ‘They use the English language with freedom, yet with reverence. ‘They 
are untainted by servility, yet show no tendency towards wilful revolt. ‘This is just 
as it should be. No reasonable Englishman—no sane critic—would wish to see 
American literature in any way subservient to ours. What we hope for, what we 
ought to aim at, is not a literature and a half, but two equal and co-ordinate 
literatures, both sprung from the great common stock, and both equally accessible, 
for profit, solace, and delight, to all who are born to the inestimable heritage of 
the English tongue. 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 


FROST IN SUMMER. 


HIS is the tale of him that met 

A maid, when hazel leaves were falling, 

When spring danced through the country calling 
With boisterous winds, lest flowers forget, 
Both hyacinth and violet. 


Now hyacinth is white or red, 
That lover said,—red for her heart 
And for my lady’s lips, in part. 
White hyacinth,—her bosom’s shade. 
Her eyes are violets, he said. 


But spring is e’er a fickle jade ; 
And love is fickle as the spring !— 
Which is a most apparent thing 
To say, good sirs, yet never laid 
To heart by silly man and maid ! 


And so it fell, one night in May, 
Unguarded quite, the ghost of frost 
Slept in the woods all flowery toss’d. 

And long before the sunny day 

He rose and bore the flowers away ! 


Still, well our lover might condone 
The passing of the violet, 
And hyacinth he might forget ; 
But oh, his maiden’s heart had grown 
To be a rose,—and it was gone ! 


A. Boyp Scott. 
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“LO, THE POOR INDIAN!” 


T was all very well for father to ask us not to make a row, because the 
Indian Uncle was coming to talk business, but my young brother’s boots are 
not the only things that make a noise. We took his boots away and made 

him wear Dora’s bath slippers, which are soft and woolly, and hardly any soles to 
them. 

I don’t believe the dinner was very nice: something got burned, I’m sure, for 
we smelt it. It was an extra smell, besides the mutton. I know ¢/a¢ got burned. 
Eliza wouldn’t have any of us in the kitchen, except Dora, till dinner was over. 
Then we got what was left of the dessert, and had it on the stairs—just round 
the corner, where they can’t see you from the hall unless the first landing gas is 
lighted. Suddenly the study door opened and the uncle came out, and went and 
felt in his great-coat pocket. It was his cigar-case he wanted; we saw that 
afterwards. He didn’t look like an Indian, but just like a kind of brown, big 
Englishman ; and of course he didn’t see us, but we heard him mutter to himself, 
“Shocking bad dinner—eh—what ? ” 

When he went back into the study he didn’t shut the door properly. That 
door has always been a little tiresome, since the day we took the lock off to get 
out the pencil sharpener H.O. had shoved into the keyhole. We didn’t listen— 
really and truly; but the Indian Uncle has a very big voice, and father was not 
going to be beaten by a poor Indian in talking or anything else, so he spoke up 
too, like a man, and I heard him say it was a very good business, and only 
wanted a little capital—and he said it as if it was a lesson, and he hated having 
to say it. The uncle said, “ Pooh, pooh,” to that, and then he said he was afraid 
what that business wanted was not capital, but management. Then I heard my 
father say, “It is not a pleasant subject: I am sorry I introduced it. Suppose 
we change it, sir. Let me fill your glass.” 

Then the poor Indian szid something about vintage—and that a poor broken- 
down man like he was couldn’t be too careful. And then father said, “Well, whisky 
then,” and afterwards they talked about Native Races and Imperial something or 
other, and it got very dull and we went into the nursery. 

Then Noél said, “Now I understand. Of course my father is making a banquet 
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for the Indian because he is a poor broken-down man. We might have known 
that from ‘ Lo, the poor Indian!’ you know.” 

“Poor people are very proud,” said Alice; “and I expect father thought the 
Indian would be ashamed, if all us children knew how poor he was.” 

Then Dora said, “ Poverty is no disgrace. We should honour honest poverty.” 

And we all agreed that that was so. 

“JT wish his dinner had not been so nasty,” Dora said, while Oswald put 
lumps of coal on the fire with his fingers, so as not to make a noise. He is a 
very thoughtful boy, and he did not wipe his fingers on his trouser legs, as 
perhaps Noél or H.O. would have done, but he just rubbed them on Dora’s 
handkerchief while she was talking. “I am afraid the dinner was horrid,” Dora 
went on. “The table was very nice. I set it myself, and Eliza made me borrow 
the silver spoons and forks from Albert next door’s mother.” 

“‘T hope the poor Indian is honest,” said Dicky gloomily. “When you are a 
poor broken-down man silver spoons must be a great temptation.” 

Oswald told him not to talk -such ‘Tommy-rot; because the Indian was a 
relation, so of course he couldn’t do anything dishonourable. 

“And the Brussels sprouts were all wet and swimming,” Dora went on, “and 
the potatoes looked gray, and there were bits of black in the gravy; and the 
mutton was bluey-red and soft in the middle. I saw it when it came out. The 
apple pie looked very nice, but it wasn’t quite done in the apply part. The other 
thing that was burnt—you must have smelt it—it was the soup.” 

“It is a pity,” said Oswald ; “I don’t suppose he gets a good dinner every day.” 

“No more do we,” said H.O.; “but we shall to-morrow.” 

I thought of all the things we had bought with our half-sovereign—the rabbit, 
and the sweets, and the almonds and raisins and figs, and the cocoanut; and I 
thought of the nasty mutton and things, and while I was thinking about it all 
Alice said: “ Let’s ask the poor Indian to come to dinner with us to-morrow.” 
I should have said it myself, if she had given me time. 

I waited by the back door, and when the uncle was beginning to go Dicky 
was to drop a marble down between the banisters for a signal—so that I could 
run round and meet the uncle as he came out. This seems like deceit; but if 
you are a thoughtful and considerate boy you will understand that we could not 
go down and say to the uncle in the hall under father’s eye, ‘‘ Father has given 
you a beastly, nasty dinner, but if you will come to dinner with us to-morrow we 
will show you our idea of good things to eat.” You will see, if you think it over, 
that this would not have been at all polite to father. 

And as the poor Indian came down our steps he saw me there at the gate. 
I did not mind his being poor, and I said, ‘Good evening, uncle,” just as politely 
as though he had been about to ascend into one of the gilded chariots of the 
rich and affluent, instead of having to walk to the station a quarter of a mile in 
the mud, unless he had the money for a tram fare. 

“ Good evening, uncle.” I said it again, for he stood staring at me. I don’t 
suppose he was used to politeness from boys; some boys are anything but— 
especially to the aged poor. 

So I said, “Good evening, uncle,” yet once again. Then he said: 

“Time you were in bed, young man—eh—what ?” 


> 
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Then I saw I must speak plainly with him, man to man. So I did. I said: 
“You’ve been dining with my father, and we couldn’t help hearing you say 
the dinner was shocking. So we thought, as you’re an Indian, perhaps you're 
very poor,”—I didn’t like to tell him we had heard the dreadful truth from his 

















“LO, THE POOR INDIAN!” 























‘1 don't suppose he was used to politeness from boys.” 


own lips, so I went on—‘“‘ because of ‘ Lo, the poor Indian!’ you know, and you 
can’t get a good dinner every day. And we are very sorry if you’re poor, and 
won’t you come and have dinner with us to-morrow ?—with us children, I mean? 
It’s a very good dinner—rabbit and hardbake and cocoa-nut—and you needn’t 
mind us knowing you’re poor, because we know honourable poverty is no disgrace, 
and ” I could have gone on much longer, but he interrupted me to say: 

“Upon my word! and what’s your name, eh?” 

“Oswald Bastable,” I said ; and I do hope you people who have been reading 
this story have not guessed before that I was Oswald all the time. 

“Oswald Bastable?—eh, bless my soul!” said the poor Indian. “Yes, I'll 
dine with you, Mr. Oswald Bastable, with all the pleasure in life. Very kind and 
cordial invitation, I’m sure. Good night, sir! At one o'clock, I presume?” 

“Yes, at one,” I said. “Good night, sir.” 

We did not tell my father that the uncle was coming to dinner with us, for 
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the polite reason which I have explained before. But we had to tell Eliza, so we 
said a friend was coming to dinner and we wanted everything very nice. I think 
she thought it was Albert next door, but she was in a good temper that day, and 
she agreed to cook the rabbit and to make a pudding. And when one o’clock 
came the Indian Uncle came too. 

He shook hands with us all, and asked our ages, and what schools we went 
to, and shook his head when we said we were having a holiday just now. I felt 
rather uncomfortable: I always do when they talk about schools; and I couldn't 
think of anything to say, to show him we meant to treat him as one of ourselves. 
I did ask if he played cricket. He said he had not played lately. And then no 
one said anything till dinner came in. We had all washed our hands and faces 
and brushed our hair before he came, and we all looked very nice, especially 
Oswald, who had had his hair cut that very morning. When Eliza had brought 
in the rabbit, and gone out again, we looked at each other in silent despair, like 
in books. It seemed as if it were going to be just a dull dinner, like the one 
the poor Indian had had the night before, only of course the things to eat would 
be nicer. H.O. kicked Oswald under the table, to make me say something, and 
he had his new boots on too, but Oswald did not kick back. 

Then the uncle asked: “Do you carve, sir, or shall 1?” 

Suddenly Alice said: “Would you like grown-up dinner, uncle, or play 
dinner ?” 

He did not hesitate a moment, but said, “ Play dinner, by all means—eh— 
what?” And then we knew it was all right. 

So we at once showed the uncle how to be a dauntless hunter: the rabbit 
was the deer we had slain in the green forest with our trusty yew bow, and we 
toasted the joints of it, when the uncle had carved it, on bits of firewood 
sharpened to a point. The uncle’s piece got a little burnt, but he said it was 
delicious, and he said game was always nicer when you had killed it yourself. 
When Eliza had taken away the rabbit bones and brought in the pudding we 
waited till she had gone out and shut the door, and then we put the dish down 
on the floor, and slew the pudding in the dish in the good old fashion. It was a 
wild boar at bay, and very hard indeed to kill, even with forks. ‘The uncle was 
very fierce with the pudding, and jumped and howled when he speared it, but 
when it came to his turn to be helped he said, “No, thank you: think of my 
liver—eh—what ?” 

But he had some almonds and raisins, when we had climbed to the top of 
the chest of drawers to pluck them from the boughs of the great trees; and he 
had a fig from the cargo that the rich merchants brought in their ship—the top 
long drawer was the ship—and the rest of us had the sweets and the cocoa-nut. 
It was a very glorious and beautiful feast, and when it was over we said we 
hoped it was better than the dinner last night. 

And he said: “I never enjoyed a dinner more.” He was too polite to say 
what he really thought about father’s dinner. And we saw that, though he might 
be poor, he was a gentleman. 

He smoked a cigar while we finished up what there was left to eat, and told us 
about tiger-shooting and about elephants. We asked him about wigwams, and 
wampum, and mocassins, and beavers; but he did not seem to know, or else he 
was shy about talking of the wonders of his native land. 

We liked him very much indeed, and when he was going at last Alice 
nudged me, and I said: 

“There’s one and threepence farthing left out of our half-sovereign. Will you 
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take it, please, because we do like you so very much? And we don’t want it, 
really.” And I held it out to him. 

“Tl take the threepenny-bit,” said he, “but I couldn’t rob you of the rest. 
By the way, where did you get the money for this most royal spread, eh?” 


“The Uncle was very fierce with the pudding.” 





We told him all about the different ways we had looked for treasure, and we 
told him how Alice had played at the divining rod, and how it really had found 
a half-sovereign. Then he said he would like to see her do it again. But we 
explained that the rod would only show gold and silver, and that we were quite 
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sure there was no more gold in the house, because we happened to have looked 
very carefully. 

“Well, silver, then,” said he. “Let’s hide the plate-basket; and little Alice 
shall get the divining rod to find it—eh—what ?” 

“There isn’t any silver in the plate-basket now,” Dora said. “Eliza asked 
me to borrow the spoons and forks for your dinner last night from Albert next 
door’s mother. Father never notices, but she thought it would be nice for you. 
But our silver went to have the dents taken out, and I don’t think father could 
afford to pay the man for doing it, for the silver hasn’t come back.” 

“Bless my soul!” said the uncle again, looking at the hole in the big chair 
that we burnt when we had Guy Fawkes day indoors. ‘“ And how much pocket 
money do you get—eh—what ?” 

“We don’t have any now,” said Alice, “ but indeed we don’t want the other 
shilling. We’d much rather you had it, wouldn’t we?” 

And the rest of us said, ‘ Yes.” 

The uncle wouldn’t take it; but he asked a lot of questions, and at last he 
went away. And when he went he said: 

“ Well, youngsters, I’ve enjoyed myself very much. I sha’n’t forget your kind 
hospitality. Perhaps the poor Indian may be in a position to ask you all to 
dinner some day.” 

Oswald said if he ever could we should like to come very much; but he was 
not to trouble to get such a nice dinner as ours, because we could do very well 
with cold mutton and rice pudding. We do not like these things, but Oswald 
knows how to behave. Then the poor Indian went away. 

We had not got any treasure by this party, but we had had a very good 
time, and I am sure the uncle enjoyed himself. 

We were so sorry he was gone that we could none of us eat much tea; but 
we did not mind, because we had pleased the poor Indian and enjoyed ourselves 
too. Besides, as Dora said, “a contented mind is a continual feast,” so it did not 
matter about not wanting tea. 

Only H.O. did not seem to think a continual feast was a contented mind, 
and Eliza gave him a powder in what was left of the red-currant jelly father had 
for the nasty dinner. 

But the rest of us were quite well, and I think it must have been the cocoa-nut 
with H.O. We hoped nothing had disagreed with the uncle, but we never knew. 

The next day father got one of his awful colds, and it was a wet day, so Dora 
persuaded him not to go to London, and she made him some gruel. She makes 
it better than Eliza does. Eliza’s gruel is all little lumps, and when you suck 
them it is dry oatmeal inside. 

We kept as quiet as we could, and I made H.O. do some lessons, but it was 
very dull. 

Dicky said if things went on like this he should run away to sea, and Alice 
said she thought it would be nice to go into a convent. H.O. was rather 
disagreeable because of the powder Eliza had given him, so he tried to read two 
books at once, one with each eye, just because Noél wanted one of them—which 
was very selfish of him, and so it only made his head ache more. H.O. is getting 
old enough to learn by experience that it is wrong to be selfish; and when he 
complained about his head Oswald told him whose fault it was, because I am 
older than he is and it is my duty to show him where he is wrong. 

Then, as we were looking out at the rain, we saw a four-wheeled cab come 
lumbering up from the way the station is, 
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Oswald called out, “ Here comes 
the coach of the fairy godmother. 
It'll stop here—you see if it doesn’t !” 

So they all came to the window 
to look. Oswald had only said that 
about stopping, but the cab really 
did stop. It had boxes on the top, 
and knobbly parcels sticking out of 
the window, and it was something 
like going away to the seaside, and 
something like the gentleman who 
takes things in a carriage with the 
wooden windows up to sell to the 
drapers’ shops. ‘The cabman got 
down, and some one inside handed 
out ever so many parcels of different 
shapes, and the cabman stood holding 
them in his arms. 

Dora said, “It’s a pity some one 
doesn’t tell him this isn’t the house.” 

And then from inside the cab some 
one put out a foot feeling for the step, 
like a tortoise’s foot coming out from 
under his shell, when you are holding 


him off the ground—and then a leg came, \X'/|/ 0 CA “A Nl 
. vit a > P| | 

and more parcels—and then Noél cried: A ! SF, y i | 
“Tt’s the poor Indian!” i ey A tl 
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And it was, 

Eliza opened the door, and we were all leaning 
over the banisters. Father heard the noise of parcels 
and boxes in the hall, and he came out without 
remembering how bad his cold was. If you do that 
yourself when you have a cold, they call you careless 
and naughty. Then we heard the poor Indian say to 





father, — whe 
“T say, Dick: I dined with your kids yesterday—as “We were all leaning over 
I daresay they’ve told you. Jolliest little cubs I ever saw the banisters.” 


—why didn’t you let me see them the other night? The 

eldest is the image of poor Janey; and as for young Oswald, he’s a man! If he’s 
not a man, I’m a nigger—eh—what? And, Dick, I say: I shouldn’t wonder if I 
could find a friend to put a bit into that business of yours—eh ?” 

‘Then he and father went into the study, and the door was shut, and we went 
down and looked at the parcels. Some of them were done up in old dirty 
newspaper, and some in brown paper and string from the shop, and there were 
boxes. We wondered if the uncle had come to stay, and this was his luggage, or 
whether it was to sell. Some of it smelt of spices, like merchandise—and one 
bundle Alice felt certain was a bale. 

We heard a hand on the study door after a bit, and Alice said, “ Fly,” and 
we all got away but H.O., and the uncle caught him by the leg as he was trying 
to get upstairs after us. 

“ Peeping at the baggage, eh?” said the uncle; and the rest of us came down, 
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because it would have been dishonourable to leave H.O. alone in a scrape, and 
we wanted to see what was in the parcels. 

“T didn’t touch,” said H.O. “Are you come to stay? I hope you are.” 

“No harm done if you did touch,” said that good kind Indian man to all of 
us; “for all these parcels are for you.” 

I have several times told you about our being dumb with amazement, and 
terror, and joy, and things like that; but I never remember us being dumber 
than we were when he said this. 

He got Eliza to help, and we took all the parcels into the nursery, and he 
undid them. Father came too, and sat in the Guy Fawkes chair. 

There were toys for the kids, and model engines for Dick and me, and china 
tea-sets for the girls ; there were sweets by the pound and by the box, and lovely 
long yards and yards of soft silk from India, to make frocks for the girls; a real 
Indian sword for Oswald, a book of Japanese pictures for Noél, and some ivory 
chessmen for Dick—the castles of the chessmen are elephant-and-castles. There is 
a railway station called that. I never knew what it meant before. The brown-paper- 
and-string parcels had boxes of games in them, and big cases of preserved fruits 
and things; and the shabby old newspaper parcels and the boxes had the Indian 
things in. I never saw so many beautiful things before. ‘There were carved fans, 
and silver bangles, and strings of amber beads, and shawls and scarves of. silk, 
and cabinets of brown and gold, and ivory boxes, and silver trays, and brass things. 
The uncle kept undoing them and handing them round, saying, “ This is for you, 
young man,” or “ Little Alice will like this fan,” or “ Miss Dora would look well 
in this green silk, I think—eh—what ? ” 

And father looked on as if it was a dream, till the uncle suddenly gave him an 
ivory paper-knife and a box of cigars. 

That was a wonderful day. There were heaps of presents, like things out of a 
fairy tale—and even Eliza had a shawl. Perhaps she deserved it, for she did cook 
the rabbit and the pudding; and Oswald says it is not her fault that her nose 
turns up and she does not brush her hair. I do not think Eliza likes brushing 
things. It is the same with the carpets. But Oswald tries to make allowances, 
even for people who do not wash their ears. 

The Indian Uncle came to see us often after that. And at Christmas he 
invited us all to dine with him. We went, of course; and it was a big house on 
the Heath, and there was everything nice you could think of for dinner, and a 
real stuffed fox with a duck in its mouth in a glass case in the hall. He gave 
us Christmas presents. 

You must be tired of hearing about presents; but I must remark that all 
uncle’s presents were watches. There was a watch each for us, with our names 
engraved inside—all silver except H.O.’s—and that was Waterbury, “to match his 
boots,” uncle said. I don’t know what he meant. 

Then the uncle looked at father, and father said: ‘‘ You tell them, sir.” 

So the uncle coughed ; and stood up, and made a speech. He said: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,—We are met together to discuss an important subject, 
which has for six weeks engrossed the attention of the honourable member opposite 
and myself.” 

I said: “Hear hear,” and Alice whispered, ‘“ What happened to the guinea- 
pig ?” 

The uncle went on: 

“T am going to live in this house, and as it’s rather big for me, your father 
has agreed that he and you shall come and live with me. And so, if you're 
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agreeable, we’re all going to live here together, and please God it'll be a happy 
home for us all—eh—what ?” 

He blew his nose then, and kissed us all round. As it was Christmas time I 
did not mind, though I am much too old for it on other dates. 

He had our threepenny-bit on his watch-chain, and he is as rich as rich; and 
because he is our uncle he is going to give us everything we want. 

Noél made a poem about it. 


**Lo! the poor Indian from lands afar, 
Comes where the treasure seekers are. 
We looked for treasure, but we find 
The best treasure of all is the uncle good and kind.” 


I thought it was rather rot, but Alice would show it to the uncle, and he liked 
it very much. He kissed Alice, and he smacked Noél on the back, and 
he said : 
“}¥ don’t think ve done so badly either, if you come to that. Though I was 
,hever a regular professional treasure-seeker—eh—what ? ” 
E. NEsBIT. 














How the baggage is carried on the iakes. 


THE HEART OF MODERN LAPLAND. 


HE bright glare of an Arctic summer day had faded by soft degrees into 
the subdued brilliance of an Arctic night as we drew up in front of the 
little two-storied wooden building, one half of which served as a shop, 

one half as the only inn of Jockmock, the principal village in Swedish Lapland. 
Early in the morning, it seemed to us now weeks and months ago, we had left 
Nedre Ederfors, a scattered hamlet of fishermen and lumberers, on the great rapids 
of the Lule river. All day long we had been driving in a rough cart over the 
rutty, sandy road, through the billowy plain of dark pine woods, till the eyes ached 
with the shimmer of countless rows of tall gaunt trunks, that formed themselves 
with kaleidoscopic swiftness into myriads of tiny trim avenues in whatever direction 
we glanced. Wilder and more dreary grew the scenery as we advanced, till it 
reached the height of picturesque desolation as we crossed the Arctic Circle. 

Scarcely a human being or a cart met us on the road. ‘There was nothing to 
break the silence, save the distant tinkle of a cow-bell, or the faint roar of rapids 
wafted to us by a gust of wind from the great river on our right. 

Here and there, at long intervals, we saw a clearing in the forest ; a rough log 
cottage with a few acres of half-reclaimed bog-land; still more rarely a large farm, 
forming with its cluster of dependencies a little village; or a grey, charred patch 
of naked rock and swamp where a forest fire had swept the land of vegetation. ,- 

The hitherto vague, inarticulate feeling that we were in a strange world took 
definite form, as at last, after solitary hours in this pine-clad wilderness, we saw a 
country gig, and in it a new type of man, with the Mongolian high cheek-bones, 
narrow straight eyes, flat nose, and yellowish skin. He was a Finn, one of the 
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ancient domains of the little nomad Lapps. 
After formal greetings he asked our boy whom he was driving. 
“Some English from Ederfors,” replied the lad. 


last year. Nine or ten have been since I was a boy, thirty years ago. 
(adieu) ; and with this, the invariable double salutation, we parted. 


fortunately not in working order. 


is the wooden prison, with its wooden prison walls. 


true nomads. 


Jockmock and its new church. 











As we drew near to Jockmock the signs of civilisation increased. 
improved, prosperous farms appeared; far off on a distant hill we caught the 
glitter of a tall steeple; a few miles more, and we passed on our right a large 
house, the Governor’s residence, from which a telephone wire ran by our side to 
the village ; and opposite the inn, horror of horrors, was a penny-in-the-slot machine, 
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sturdy race of farmers who, with the Swedes, are encroaching rapidly on the 


“Ja so,” said he, turning politely to me and prolonging the vowels with the 
usual drawl. “ Many English come to Jockmock. ‘There was an Englishman here 


Adjo, adjo” 


The road 


Modern Jockmock is indeed a village of surprising contrasts—the meeting-place 
of the new and the old. Here, to the left of our inn, we step into the old Lapp 
village, little lanes of tiny huts on the greensward, the grass growing thickly up 
to the doors. They are of one story as a rule, built of rough unpainted planks 
and logs, grey with age, the chinks rudely stuffed up with mud or grass. 
above these is a larger house, but still a ridiculously small one, completely hidden 
except for the roof by the immense hoardings that surround it on every side. It 


Rising 


But all is still and silent now. The huts are locked up, the village deserted ; 
for the pigmy inhabitants with their reindeer have fled from the heat and the 
mosquitoes to the pastures on the high fields. Only a few Lapps are left behind— 
those who are too old and weak to travel, or too poor to possess reindeer, and must 
make a living by fishing or working on the settlers’ farms, labour most hateful to 
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Rapids on the Lule River. 


Contrast these cabins with the half-dozen smartly painted two-storied Swedish 
houses, full of life and animation, that are dropped down here and there on the 
outskirts of the Lapp quarter; or, above all, with the Governor’s residence, a fine 
many-storied mansion, built on modern Swedish principles, with balconies and 
verandahs, trellis-work, telephones, and flagstaffs gay with bunting, forming with 
its spacious annexes and detached rows of offices (the kitchens, the stables, the 
servants’ rooms, each a separate building) three sides of a large quadrangle, round 
a trim lawn and shrubbery, a mansion worthy to stand in the suburbs of 
Stockholm itself. 

What a vivid difference too between the churches! The old one, built in 1753 
to replace a still older one dating from 1607, but abandoned now for religious 
purposes, stands at the back of the village, at the end of a grass-grown lane of 
huts, small, primitive, eight-cornered, delightfully quaint in the midst of its tangled 
graveyard and rustic fence. The new one is enthroned on rising ground by the 
roadside, and dominates the whole village and neighbourhood. 

I was talking later to one of our boat-women near Quickjock, a much-travelled 
girl who had actually been as far as Jockmock. “Ah!” said she, “have you seen 
the new church at Jockmock? Is it not”—and she lowered her voice to a _ tone 
of reverent awe—“‘is it not wonderfully beautiful and magnificent ?” 

To English eyes it is neither beautiful nor magnificent; but the difficulty of 
designing any elaborate building in wood is extreme, and I must admit that the 
exterior seems to me more successful, because less toylike, than that of any modern 
church of the kind that I have seen in Norway or Sweden. The worst feature 
is the inside. It is a pronounced discord in the crudest colours: bright yellow 
polished pine, garish blue and red windows, a vast gilt chandelier, a gaudily-painted 
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organ in the gallery and tawdry hangings, the 
whole scarcely in keeping with the severe, simple 
ritual of the Calvinistic Scandinavians. This costly 
building seemed so utterly out of proportion to the 
humble needs of the sparsely populated district 
that I naturally inquired the reason for it. The 
answer astonished me. At the great festivals 
Jockmock swarms with Lapps. ‘They are intensely 
emotional, and this new church had been built to 
counteract the influence of the Russian “ popes.” 

Whether this be correct or not I cannot say, 
but I was amazed to find with what fascinated 
fear Russia is regarded by the peasants of the 
interior. The vast, restless, ever-expanding power 
which has wrested from Sweden the sister land of 
Finland, seems slowly to be extending its influence 
over this country also. 

The Swedish Government, in its wisdom, is 
doing its best to counteract any open advance of 
Russian arms. ‘They are fortifying their north- 
eastern frontier. ‘The little village of Boden, which 
has practically sprung into existence in the last 
few years at the junction of the Gellivara and A Lapp. 

Lulea branches of the new railway, is being made, 

I was told, into a large military depot. The hills near are to be intrenched. 
The railway is to be carried for strategic purposes to Haparanda, on the actual 
frontier. All the bridges on the new line are said to be laid with dynamite, 
that they may be blown up at a moment’s 





notice. 

But the Russian merchant has already made 
the land his own. Everywhere in the interior 
we came across Russian goods. ‘The coarse 
tobacco, that the men smoke, they told me came 
from Russia, and, they added with a sly smile, 
had paid no duty. Their leather tobacco 
pouches, their snuff-boxes, pipes and snuff were 
all Russian. Their simple ornaments, and even 
some of their clothing stuffs, had come quietly 
across the frontier. 

The enterprising German is also in evidence, 
and you will find cheap prints of the Emperor 
William and his royal family adorning the walls 
of some of the remotest huts. The peasants 
know nothing about the Emperor, but the pic- 
tures no doubt were bought from a German 
merchant at a local fair, who told them that 
the Emperor was a good friend of Sweden; or 
perhaps they were thrown in to complete a 
bargain in some of the hideous composition 
ware which one finds at many of the Lake 
A Typical Lapp Woman, Stations. I should like to believe that this 
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ware really came from Germany. English goods we did not come across anywhere 
in the interior. 

This meeting, not fusion, of the old and new ceases at Jockmock. Thence- 
forward all is of the old, and you gaze on the same scenes, the same primitive 
life that has met the eyes of the scanty travellers for generations past. 

Almost the first words that the old innkeeper of Jockmock had addressed to 
me on our arrival were, “ Ska// de resa ¢ morgon?” (“will you journey onwards 
to-morrow?”) as he fidgeted the sling in which he rested the thumb only of ‘his 
left hand. Each time I met him he asked me the same question, till at last I 
gladdened him with the news that we should leave on the morrow, early. This 
insistent desire to get rid of us was not due, I found, to a churlish dislike of the 
strangers, nor, as we had begun to fear, to the rapid depletion of his small 
stock of food. His one interest and work in life, the only duty left him by 
his buxom wife and daughters, was to speed the parting guest; and how few 
there were ! ‘ 

He bustled off to his shed, wheeled out his antiquated gigs and carts, and 
about four o’clock next morning, when I looked out from my bedroom window, the 
first thing that caught my eye was the worthy gentleman 
hard at work again, unscrewing wheels, oiling axles, 
testing straps, binding up breakages. We might have 
been going for a week’s drive, instead of a short three 
mile jog to where the only road ended abruptly in a 
rough landing stage on the shore of Vaikijaur, or 
Lake Vaiki. 

To the right, as we drove to the lake, lay the Jock- 
mock falls. Neither the upper nor the more important 
lower falls are visible from the road, but they are well 
worth a visit, especially if the river is swollen with 
rain. ‘They are not, however, to be compared for a 
moment, either in size or grandeur of surroundings, with 
the magnificent Njommelsaska falls, on the larger branch 

A Lapp Boy. of the Lule River, about thirty miles from here through 
the forest, an arduous and very rough three days’ excursion. 

Just as we sighted the water on our drive down to the lake, out darted an unkempt 
figure from a field, then a second and a third, all running at full speed for the boats. 
We were quickly on board, and started on the second stage of our travels, a 
solitary instance of a speedy embarkation in Lapland which deserves grateful notice. 

From here to Quickjock the route lies up a long chain of six great lakes 
with musical names: Vaikijaur, Purkijaur; Randijaur, Parkijaur, Skalkatrask, 
Saggattrask, both jawr and ¢rdsk meaning “lake.” The distance is about eighty 
miles, or three long hard days’ travelling by water and land. 

The boats are small for the work, lightly built of pinewood, low in the centre but 
high at bow and stern, quite open, admirably suited for rapids or a smooth lake, 
but extremely unpleasant when, as not unfrequently happens, a storm suddenly 
sweeps down upon you in the middle of one of these inland seas, and the foam- 
flecked waves dash over the low gunwale, drenching passengers and luggage alike. 

One boatman sits in the stern, facing the crew, and rows and steers with a 
short pair of paddles ; the others, two usually, row in the English fashion, in the 
bows ; and between sit the passengers, if they obey instructions balancing themselves 
uncomfortably on a loose plank of wood, if they are wise stretched more or less 
luxuriously in the bottom of the boat. 
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A Settlement on the Lakes. 


The men, and the women too—for each crew of three will usually contain one 
big, sturdy woman—are fine, well-set-up, civil but independent folk, unspoilt by 
drink, the sale of which is forbidden beyond Jockmock, and most skilful in the 
management of their boats. They are always ready for a chat, and if your 
Swedish is not fluent, they will try you in Finnish and Russian and Lappish, and 
express genuine surprise if you are ignorant of all. ‘“ Have you, then, never been 
to school ?” said one of them to my friend, who was paying his first visit to Sweden. 

Now and then a little Lapp will be pressed into the service, picturesque in his 
conical blue cap, leather jacket, and tight leather trousers, fastened to the pointed 
up-turned boots by a bandage of list wound half-way up the calf, making the feet 
perfectly watertight and insect-proof. ‘These boots, large and stuffed with dried 
grass, are worn by all the natives alike, and are most comfortable. In spite of 
their diminutive size these Lapps are immensely strong, good as boatmen or 
porters, 

The lakes are connected by foaming rapids, impassable by boats, varying from 
a mile to six miles in length. The traveller here makes a detour through the 
shaggy forest, he and his boatman carrying all the luggage on their backs. 

At or near the head of each lake there is a station. Here you pay your 
boatmen, and here you must wait till in leisurely fashion a new crew has collected, 
eaten a large meal, drunk many cups of coffee, and had a good gossip with the 
new comers. 

If you are in a hurry it is well to send on a “ forbud” or advance order for 
boats and men to be ready at a special hour. But we found that this saved us 
but little time, for we were often ourselves unpunctual, delayed by head winds or 
rough water, and when we arrived nothing would induce the men to quicken their 
movements or forgo the parting meal. 

At one station on the way up—Parkijaur—we were hard pressed for time after 
a terrible storm which had delayed us several hours, so I sprang out of the boat 

VoL. XV.—No. 64. 32 
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On the shores of Parkijaur. 


and ran to the little cluster of huts to find the fresh crew I had ordered. I looked 
in at the door of the chief hut, and saw a big, brawny woman, very scantily clad, 
who was leisurely washing the rough floor by pushing about a lump of wet rag 
with her bare feet. 

* Please I want a boat immediately,” said I, ‘and three rowers. We are late, 
and must go on now, immediately.” 

“ Ja, ia,” she nodded, without any sign of embarrassment, and went on mopping 
the floor. 

I made my way into the kitchen, where I found two men—a half-bred lank 
Swede, and a small Lapp. I repeated my request. 

“ Ja, ja,” said the Swede amiably, amused at my haste. Fumbling in his ragged 
clothes he produced a tarnished snuff-box, took a great mouthful of the rank powder 
and offered me the box with a polite “var so god” (“if you please”) from his 
overflowing lips. 

I declined the proffered luxury, but anxiously begged for the boat. He made 
no sign of stirring. 

“We will come immediately when we have had coffee,” was all that he would say. 

I tried bribes of every kind, but with stolid obstinacy they sat there 
for an hour and a quarter, till the woman had deliberately finished washing the 
floor, and a big meal of porridge stuff and coffee had been cooked and eaten; 
and then off we tramped through the woods to the next lake, with these three as 
our new crew. 


Each of these stations is under Government supervision, and receives a 
Government grant. A certain number of boats must be kept ready for the service, 
and a hut with one or two rough beds for the accommodation of travellers, 
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There is a fixed tariff, and regular “ daybooks” in which the traveller enters the 
number of rowers and. boats that he requires, the time, and his complaints. At 
the best of these stations you will not get your boots blacked—TI used to do the 
boot-cleaning myself, with butter; at the worst you will prefer to sit on the door- 
step through the night to facing the horrors of the bed. 

As we travelled up the valley we had marked each step in the downward track 
from civilisation, by the nature of the food set before us. At first all had been 
luxury. But at the Ederfors hotel we left fresh meat behind us, with the polite 
Swedish lifting of the hat for thanks after receiving a present or pay; thenceforward 
it was the peasant’s handgrip and “ Zackar, tackar” (“thanks, thanks”). At 
Jockmock we saw the last of sweet cakes with our coffee and the last white bread. 

On the lakes, till we reached Quickjock, we found ourselves practically without 
any food except occasional dried rusks and milk and coffee, till we learnt that the 
Knecke bréd (hard disks of rye bread, with a hole in the centre by which they 
are strung up to the roof out of reach of rats) and salt butter, so coarsely salt 
that at first we mistook the great shining crystals for pieces of broken glass, were 
not to be despised, and even 
developed a taste for raw 
dried reindeer flesh. Fish 
was scarce and always salt. 
Had it been earlier in the 
year than August, we might 
have had plenty of coarse- 
tasting wild fowls’ eggs. In 
the early summer _ these, 
especially the eggs of the 
golden-eye duck, form = an 
important portion of the 
peasants’ food. They even 
make artificial nesting-places 
for the wild birds. Near the 
banks of the rivers or lakes we 
often saw these little boxes or 
tubs (Ao/kar they are called), 
set up in the trees about five 
feet from the ground. 

Even now, though so many Ostra Raudijaur, on the Lakes. 
have gone on their southward 
journey, the waters teem with wild fowl. As our boat glides round the point of 
an island, disturbing their feeding grounds, clap! clap! quack! quack! splash! go 
a flotilla of “steamer” ducks, their wings, like whirring steamer paddles, churning 
the placid water into a long wake of foam. In every direction scurry little black- 
and-grey birds, while in the distance rises a perfect cloud of wild fowl, five or six 
hundred at least—not mallard, which are exceedingly rare here, but widgeon surely, 
if we could but get a clear sight of them, away from that dark background of 
forest. The air and the water are bright with gay insects dancing in the sun, and 
settling on us as we lie lazily in the bottom of the boat; water-flies in gaudy blue 
and green and saffron and crimson, at which the small grayling are splashing in 
the river; sober moths and painted butterflies, and just a sprinkling of the fierce 
mosquitoes and insidious sand-flies which have followed us from the last landing- 
place, or ventured out after us from the shore. From high up in the air there 
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A Lapp Hut. 


comes a hoarse, penetrating scream. It is that great bird, the golden eagle, 
which has been hanging above us for the last hour, its immense pinions apparently 
motionless as it wheels and circles in the blue heaven. 

But I must not linger over the glorious scenery, the wild life of these lakes, 
the quaint farms with their old-world wells, the tiny conical huts of the fisher 
Lapps pitched here and there on some neck of land, the picturesque groups of 
these little savages. 

The shores of the lakes have been growing higher and more precipitous, till at 
last lofty mountains with snow-capped summits have appeared on the horizon. 
From the Jast wide-stretching lake, shining like silver in the blazing glare of the 
sun, dotted here and there with tiny pine-clad islets, and hemmed in by frowning 
precipices, we suddenly glide into a little canal, fringed with birch and _ willow, 
flowing between peaceful flowery meadows, a natural canal that cuts off the 
precipitous course of the Tarajock river, and unites Quickjock with the lake. In 
front, and to right and left, rise an amphitheatre of rugged fjelds, and beyond them 
gleam range after range of snow-clad mountains, rising to the height of six thousand 
feet, and hiding behind them the mighty Sulitjelma, with its huge glaciers and 
trackless snowfields. At the foot of these, amid the smiling meadows, lies Quickjock, 
a cluster of brown huts, a few brightly-painted houses, and a tiny church. 

Except for the natural beauty of its surroundings, and its attractions for the 
botanist and the ornithologist in spring and summer, Quickjock (or, according to the 
old spelling, Kvikkjokk, the j being pronounced in all these names as y), will not 
compare in interest with Jockmock. The Lapps are away on the fijelds. ‘Their 
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few scattered huts are locked up, and the only inhabitants now are about a 
dozen Swedes. 

The church, however, is a building of great interest. It is made of rough 
timber, painted red, and dates from 1671. In appearance it is a small one-roomed 
hut, surrounded by a little graveyard, a chaotic tangle of luxuriant grass, loose- 
strife, and shrubs of various sorts, which, in parts, reach half way up the low 
walls. Dotted closely together, and almost buried by this jungle of vegetation, 
are little graves, with crumbling wooden railings, a few crosses, faded wreaths, 
and paper inscriptions, some framed under glass, others unprotected, rotting away 
and illegible. Outside the churchyard-fence stands the quaint belfry, detached 
as in all the old Lapland churches. Inside the church, above the tumble 
down altar, hangs a rude painting of the Infant Saviour. Rows of closely 





Bjorkholm. 


packed, rough wooden benches fill the floor. Everything about it, inside and 
out, looked neglected. 

But the parsonage, which serves also as the post office, and sometimes, with 
the priest’s hospitable consent, as a supplementary inn, is large, new and smart 
indeed. Picturesquely perched near the musical falls of the Kamajock river, it 
forms, with its cluster of outbuildings, a finer house than any we had seen since 
the Governor’s residence at Jockmock. 

In the small five-roomed inn, the special feature of interest is the visitors’ book. 
It is a small, thin volume, only one half of which has yet been used, though often 
one or two names, with notes, fill a whole page. It begins on August 15th, with 
the entry :— 

“ KARL, 1858,” 


followed by the names of six or eight of the Crown Prince’s suite. In the next 
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year he became King as Charles XV. of Sweden (1859—1872). Further on was 
written, July 28th, 

“Oscar, 1870.” 
This is the present King, who succeeded his brother as Oscar II. in 1872. 

Here, too, we found the name, a few years later, of the famous American 
traveller, Paul du Chaillu, followed by many Swedes, and perhaps a dozen English. 
Several of these had made their way across the mountains from the Norwegian 
coast—a difficult and trying journey of three or four days; others were about to 
make it in the reverse direction. 


I have tried shortly to recall some of the features and the charms of modern 
Lapland in summer, but there is another side to the picture. Dust every word I 
have written with the finest pepper, let every grain of pepper represent myriads 
upon myriads of thirsty mosquitoes and sandflies, battling fiercely for your blood, 
and you will have a faint idea of what must be endured unless you visit the 
country quite late in the year. The life on the lakes is rough but healthy. It is 
the insect plague that makes it almost unbearable in summer. 


GEORGE HERBERT NALL, 





Leaving Quickjock. 
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Il. 


HERE is nothing less intrinsically beautiful than a ship of the days of 
Da Gama, or of Columbus, or, later still, of Raleigh ; yet there was no sort 
of water-borne fabric built so charged with the peculiar poetry of the sea 
and that kind of heightened quality of the grotesque which by moonlight or at a 
distance by day comes very near to beauty. We could not possibly manufacture 
the Flying Dutchman out of anything launched this century. Think of a four- 
masted ship, with her dreary black-and-red hull, her iron masts, her metal shrouds, 
her short poop or long flush-deck, her bewildering complication of double yards— 
think of such a ship luminous with the sea-glow, breasting the surge of the Cape. 
Acurst! Impossible! She never could make a Flying Dutchman in the spiritual 
meaning of that terrific sentence of doom. Vanderdecken would refuse command. 
He would jump overboard in his great boots, clutching his yard of pipe to his 
heart, and so would end one of the most poetical legends in all sea literature. 
No; the phantom could not survive such a shock. The four-master in taking 
her place would, with thundering canvas, thrash the memory of her out of the 
seaman’s mind. But in that seventeenth-century craft in which the profane and 
stubborn Dutchman put to sea he is still to be encountered. Doubt it not. 
Nothing to the north of 34° south; but down there, on soft, misty, moonlit nights, 
the spectre glides into being; the vision shapes itself into a fabric of stair-like 
poop, and a tall, pale man, with a long, white, rippling beard, standing beside 
the helm, “all silent and all damned,” as Wordsworth says ; or she flies past over 
mountainous seas, leaps, as it were, out of some sudden shriek of storm and wool- 
white squall of foam—leaps and dissolves like the sea-flash swelling from her bow. 
The poetry of this ship is in the craft of her time; it is wild, grotesque, rugged. 
We do not lose it until vessels grew to be very much alike—when a line of three- 
deckers had the sameness of a row of cottages, when you couldn’t tell one frigate 
from another, one Blackwall liner, one Aberdeen clipper from another until she 
made her number. It seems probable that the early Britons got most of their 
ideas of shipbuilding from their invasion by the enemy. The master of a coracle 
would be as much amazed by the apparition of the big galleys of Caesar as were 
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the natives of San Sal- 
vador by the ships of 
Columbus. We _ know 
that in two of Ceesar’s 
galleys alone there were 
three hundred men. It 
has been calculated that 
the average burden of 
those invading galleys 
was one hundred tons. 
Now, one hundred tons 
to a coracle must have 
been as is a thousand 
tons to a ten-ton cutter. 
If the ancient Briton had 
the seafaring instincts of 
his posterity, he would 
have seen much _ to 
admire and to imitate. 
It does not seem, how- 
ever, when our early 
forefathers, stimulated by 
the results of their com- 
merce with the Romans, 
turned their attention to 
ship-building, that they 
produced with that sort 
of success which might 
have hinted at the future 
that lay before the 
country. Probably their 
little merchant ships in 
years not long subsequent 
to the arrival of Claudius 
were much after the 
pattern that one sees 
on the seals of ancient 
corporations — such as 
Sandwich, Poole, Dover, 
Faversham and _ other 
ports. The growth of the ship in our country, at all events, is here depicted in 
unintentional caricature. A seal, it is true, does not offer a large surface. The 
artist, moreover, wrought with primitive cunning: he squeezed perspective out of 
proportion, and the crew of his Sandwich ship, two of whom are jockeying a 
yard, are big enough to swallow the vessel. Yet these old seals provide a fair 
representation of a species of craft whose ugliness and general unfitness would 
be in this age beyond the inspirations of nightmare itself to body forth. The 
hull of the Sandwich ship exhibits on the whole the cleanest lines; her sheer is 
not preposterous. ‘The seal proves that, A.D. 1238, English ships carried canvas 
which was furled aloft as now. ‘The Sandwich craft also carries a longboat 
right amidships. The Poole ship, on the other hand, seems to have been the 
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model adopted by the German toy- 
makers for their uncouth, gaudy 


ships for children: she floats on Ww _ Sa ; 

her garboard streak; her sheer LS S/! 

: — ‘ <u }) oy 

is prodigious, and each end is ‘ix. (fey/ | - \ 
Bie” ¢ = 


castellated. We know the bow 
by seeing the anchor; but 





















stern-way or head-way must h f ae 
have been all the same to {| oe Alt. | 
this craft of Poole, after L9 \h4 
l 
} 


making every allowance for 
pictorial misrepresenta- 
tion. This ship 
carries a single -., 
mast, with a yard 
across and a sail. 
It is interesting 
to contrast these 
early English — ships 
with vessels which were 
then afloat in the 
Mediterranean and 










gradually growing in bulk and 
beauty. We submit as a contrast 
a representation of a Venetian argosy. 
The ship of Dover, according to the 
seal of a.D. 1284, exhibits the same dis- 
tressing disproportion of sheer which is found 
in the Poole craft. Why did those old people 
build such very high sterns? No doubt, to provide 
against being pooped. When a great sea boils over 
a ship’s stern, carrying the wheel, binnacle, companion 
and much other furniture along with it, she is said to 
have been “ pooped.” The old builders foresaw this 
peril ; they knew that if the gale overtook the craft she 
must “run” for it. Whilst she could be kept before the 
seas her castellated defences aft, rising into a poop-roval, 
would serve as a breastwork; if she broached to, the 
large hollow structure at either end would prove serviceable 


(- oe \ for buoyancy. But I should consider, after a careful 

‘ vi a examination of the hulls of the Dover and Poole vessels, 
‘" a that when craft thus built fell off in a high sea a 
Nes cag number of early English families went into mourning. 


The Faversham craft is extremely interesting. It is difficult to define shape that 
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is shapeless. ‘“ What seem’d its head,” says Milton, “the /keness of a kingly crown 
had on.” I have seen canoes like this ship of Faversham; but then, canoes are 
of many kinds. She is full of men; hands are aloft, as in the Sandwich ship; a 
figure at the foot of the mast appears to be praying to a star—he is probably an 
officer giving orders to the men on the yard. ‘The seal of Michael Stanhope, 
Vice-Admiral of Suffolk, submits a ship of a somewhat later date than those of 
Dover and the other ports. Here is a ship of four masts ; a row of little cannon 
grins along her side; an affrighting beak projects half her length beyond her stem ; 
she is exhibited with nothing but lower masts; the anchor is at the cathead ; and the 
sail, glorious from the herald’s hand, swells from under her round top; the rigging 
is rattled down,—in short, here is something that begins to look like a ship. 

The art of ship-building in this country obtained a direct stimulus from the 
charter of Edward I. to the Cinque Ports. These ports were bound to provide 
fifty-seven ships whenever the king crossed the sea. Hastings, Bekesbourne, Rye, 
Winchelsea, Dover, Folkestone, Faversham, and Sandwich with Deal, with a few 
other places, were the towns which were obliged to contribute. The Britons were 
in advance of most nationalities to the extent of their traditions of chastisement ; 
their coasts had been visited by many enemies; and, if it was a long time before 
our ancestors took it into their heads to build a stout, though by no means a tall 
ship, it was not because they wanted models. 

Take the ships of the Norsemen, the famous ships of the Vikings. They were 
familiar objects, known not, indeed, all the way from China to Peru, but quite as 
far as distance and travel then went—namely, from Iceland to Constantinople ; 
they defied the seas and smoked through the ocean when other sailors of their 
day were creeping along shore with faces gloomy with anxiety and uneasiness ; they 
were rovers and were fired with the spirit of piracy, and their little ships were 
wonderfully well designed for the red trade of the raw bone and no quarter; they 
were so confident of success—/hey knew the life of the sea, the dogs!—that they 
carried lumber-vessels with them stored with slaves, provisions and munition of 
war, and when the prize fell easily into their hands the lumber-ship was loaded 
with booty. 

Those who built the vessels of the Vikings were men of exquisite skill in their 
craft. ‘They went to the sea for ideas. They eyed the wheeling gull; they studied 
the motions of the fish. Clearly they produced out of themselves without reference 
to what had been done elsewhere. The remains of a plank-built boat were unearthed 
in Denmark about half a century since. She was supposed to have been as old 
as the fifth century ; her measurement was seventy-seven feet from stem to stern. 
It does not appear that she borrowed help from canvas. ‘The rowers dipped their 
oars in chase and flashed the delicately-shaped structure through it as fast as a gale 
of wind could have driven her. Her sheer, her lines, are those of a clipper ship. 
The Yankees might have borrowed the hint of their beautiful Baltimore clippers 
from anything like her. 

She will stand for the typical ship of the Vikings whose fabrics may be thus 
described : they were clinker-built, of unpainted oak; the keel was secured to the 
frame by iron spikes and scarfing. In some of the ships bast cord was employed 
to fasten the clapboards or planking to the framed timbers; in others the planking 
was secured by withes manufactured from the roots of trees. The typical Viking 
boat was corked with loose hair of the beasts of the field, but some suppose that 
moss was also used. ‘The beams of the vessel rested upon the top of the frames. 
She was pierced for oars. She carried a steering oar on the starboard side, and 
there is reason to believe that this helm was fixed, whether it was submerged to 
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A Viking Ship. 


leeward or lifted high to windward. A writer, whose name I am _ unfortunately 
unable to quote, speaking of this rudder, says: “This was the general, though not 
the universal custom, until the last quarter of the fourteenth century. The rudder 
is so represented on the Nesland church-door pillar, the time being 1242; whilst 
the ‘dragon ship’ on the Bergen seal shows the helm astern. On the other hand, 
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Lubeck’s seal, 1249, a tomb in St. Denis, 1250, and the seals of Dover, 1281, all 
represent the helm on the starboard side.” 

It is entirely consistent, however, with the history of British ship-building, that 
the early shipwrights should have been reluctant and slow in their adoptions from 
foreigners or foemen. We were quick to borrow ideas, but in insular fashion we 
waited until they were brought to us. Abroad they were making a fine art of the 
industry, whilst we were rendering our home waters hideous with grotesque and 
monstrous shapes. What could float with a more dream-like carriage, with her 
curling pennon and gorgeous canopy, than the ship of the Doges of Venice? 
Steinitz, in an account of the “ Origin and Progress of the Ship,” preserves a descrip- 
tion of two ships built by the Genoese for Louis IV., King of France. They were 
alike, he says; their measurements appear to have been misstated; the picture 
of one of them represents a fabric finely lined, with a good but not a ridiculously 
dominating sheer of bow; she is handsomely moulded aft, and is promising apparently 
in all needful stability; she was rigged with a lofty mainmast spanned by an 
immensely square yard. Steinitz speaks of a fore-yard, but in the picture before me 
there is no foremast. “ Four thousand ells of spun hemp to supply cordage, etc., 
was allowed to every ship, and they had six cotton sails;...each ship had twenty- 
six iron anchors ” (probably for distribution) ;. . . “the two ships were to be furnished 
with stabling to carry one hundred horses between them, and they had fourteen 
hawsers for fastenings or moorings in port. The cost of these two ships with all 
their stores was fourteen thousand livres Tournois.” 

A peculiar interest attaches to the ships of the Genoese. Unfortunately, little 
reliance is to be placed on the descriptions given of them. Lindsay falls foul of 
Admiral Napier (who was a post-captain in the Royal Navy when he wrote his 
book), for affirming that a Genoese craft could spread a single saii containing fifteen 
thousand square feet of canvas. ‘The figure Napier represents the ship to have made 
is certainly ‘an extraordinary one. Although she was only two hundred and seventy 
tons (in our measurement) the girth of her mast was thirty-eight feet! This beats 
the rig of that mighty vessel which was so loftily sparred that young sailors who 
climbed her masts to furl her canvas descended grey-haired and wrinkled men. 
Napier, proceeding, quotes from Cambi, who represents this wonderful ship to have 
been furnished with seventy cabins and a longboat of a capacity of seventy-two 
tons. “ This,” says Napier gravely, “was the largest vessel that had been seen in 
a Florentine port for a long time, and no ordinary seamanship must have been 
necessary to manage so unwieldy a sail as she seems to have carried.” 

There can be no doubt that the competition of maritime supremacy between 
the Italian republics greatly promoted the science of ship-building. Whilst they 
were foemen they laboured to produce the best fighting ships; when they were 
at peace their business and their ambition was to produce a handsome and a 
remunerative class of merchant ships. ‘The Genoese were happy in their designs, but 
their taste in decoration was so bad that it is scarce imaginable of the savages of 
the South Seas. The nobles’ craft, however, the heroic ship designed for the great, 
for princes, for persons of wealth and importance, was lifted into dignity by the 
magnificence of her furniture. It would be impossible to figure the carvings and 
ornaments heaped upon the bows and sterns of these ships. Ancient traditions 
still clung, and those early mariners loved to gild their craft. It is William of 
Malmesbury who records a gift made by Harold, King of Norway, to Athelstan: it 
is a ship adorned with a golden prow; her sail was purple and her bulwarks were 
lined with shields. The Genoese seem to have admired this sort of thing. If 
they painted their ship white they must needs give her a wall-paper look by covering 
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her sides with vermilion crosses. Sometimes their ships floated in black and white 
in a foliage-like intermingling. When the ship’s side was of a dead black all the 
ornamentation was of a dazzling crimson. 


But the Genoese were not the only offenders in this wild love of water pageantry. 





\t galt 


The Bucentaur. 


There is extant a description of Sir Philip Sidney’s funeral, extracted from the “ Book 
of Funerals” of Nicholas Dethick, Windsor Herald ; and this is how the ship in which 
his body was conveyed to England was equipped : . “Whose corse was the 4 
of November brought up the river Themmes in his barke, all blacke sayles, masts, 
yardes, etc., with blacke auncient streamers of blacke silk, and the saide ship was 
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hanged all with blacke bayes and scochions thereon on past bord (with his and 
his wyfes impale helme and crest).” Our ocean conceits of to-day are happier, if 
less picturesque, than these medizeval vagaries. 

Of ali the parts of the old ship, whether of the Genoese or any other nation, 
the stern—its shape, its decoration—-seems the detail that gave the shipwright most 
trouble. We in our time have seen square sterns yield to round sterns, and these 
to the elliptical form. Last century and in this they had a narrow-headed stern, and 
the ship that carried it was called a Pink. Mr. Thearle, in his excellent little work 
on naval architecture, declares that in no part of a wooden ship have differences in 
style been more marked than in the stern, “and the problems in laying off,” he 
adds, “ have been similarly influenced.” 

There lies before me an old book by a shipwright; he undertakes to teach the 
world how to build ships. He says his book is the product of thirty-two years’ 
experience, “ for ’tis very well known,” says he, “that I have been so long imploy’d 
in her Majesty’s service and that of her royal predecessors.” 

This old gentleman was dejected by the suspicion that his noble calling was 
looked down upon. If he be right, his statement may perhaps explain how it 
happens that the art of the shipwright in England in design and equipment made 
hardly any progress, spite of the influence and teaching of the foreigner, from the 
days of the Charleses down to the time when our capture and appropriation of 
French hulls obliged us out of admiration to copy them. Nor will this take us 
back much more than a century. But let us hear the old gentleman: “ Besides, 
the proper Business of a Shipwright is counted a very vulgar Imploy, and which a 
Man of very indifferent Qualifications may be master of. Many have as mean an 
Opinion of it as a certain gentleman who told one of our former Master Builders, 
that he had a Blockhead of a Son uncapable to attain any other Trade unless that 
of a Ship-carpenter for which he designed him.” This old author is very desirous 
that a ship first of all shall be beautiful, but he requires that her adornment shall 
prove no detriment to her qualities as a seagoing vessel. What is his idea of 
beauty? Hear him. “A ship may, and indeed ought to, be formed as near a 
globular figure as can possibly be allowed with respect to the other conveniences 
that will be requisite in managing of her.” Happily the contemporary ship-building 
world was not to be wholly influenced by this old grumbler. Instead of launching 
ships shaped like globes, so that you would have to look over the side for the 
rudder to tell one end from the other, they built a ship about two and a half, and 
occasionally two and three-quarters, longer than she was broad. In Queen Anne’s 
time the shipwright was not retrograding, but his advance beyond the Elizabethan 
period had been by no means considerable, nor in any way proportionate to the 
advantages he possessed over the builders of the ships of Drake and Hawkins. 
Our artist has given us a sketch of one of the ships in which Sir Walter Raleigh 
sailed or had command. It will be seen that she was a tub, metaphorically, but 
she was not a globe. She is extremely interesting as an example of the advance of 
ship-building since the times of Henry VI. I observe that this vessel is portrayed 
as without top-gallant sails. Raleigh, in his “ Remains,” speaks of top-gallant sails 
as having been introduced in his day, along with many other details of ship’s 
furniture of interest to the marine student. This ship was a lumbering man of-war, 
and is covered with sails, of which many have long since been discarded. The 
sprit-sail and the sprit-sail topsail, blowing, the first from the bowsprit, the second 
from a little mast on the top of the bowsprit, disappeared somewhere about the 
close of the last century or the beginning of this. The bonaventure has been furled 
for ever. The cross-jack yard has preserved its name, but it has been squared by 
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the lifts and no longer makes a lateen sail of the cloths which it spreads. This 
type of ship was practically afloat down to the middle of the last century, and perhaps 
later. She was changed only in rig—that is, she was more loftily equipped. 

The English shipmen’s dream of safety and stability lay for years and years in 
the magic word “beam.” ‘There was so much beam that it ended in being nearly 
all bow, and sailors looking over a ship’s head would growl that she could shove 
an empty bottle a mile along with her. Beam is a very good thing, but when it’s 
overdone (and it used to be shockingly overdone) it rolls horribly. I have seen 
a craft, whose length was a little more than three times her breadth, rolling lightly 
but deliberately in waters in which not a pulse of swell was visible or expressed 
by the movement of shipping about her. She was an old ship; she cherished her 








A Genoese Carrack. 


memories ; she had been born to roll, and nothing short of stranding her could have 
stilled her. 

Sir Richard Hawkins speaks with heat of the behaviour of the courtly gentlemen 
who volunteered for the sea in his time. Nausea drove them out of the service ; 
they could not endure the rolling. Many of the unhappy gentlemen were clad in 
armour, and the weight of their apparel ran them from side to side or threw them. 
They were wise to give up. On the field of battle these gentlemen might have 
covered themselves with glory, but how could they flourish a sword or take aim 
with a piece of artillery when they were too ill to stand? It is only necessary to 
think of such ships as Dampier’s and Anson’s to appreciate the sort of love the 
mariner of that and an earlier age would cherish for the shipwright. Dampier’s 
ship, the Roebuck, was not only a globe, in our old shipwright’s sense, but a sieve 
after the pattern of a basket. All the way round the world it was pump, pump, 
with those livelies from morn till night; and the ship nearly broke the great heart 
of the buccaneer. He left her bones off the island of Ascension, and was not a 
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little rejoiced when he found himself upon the comparative 4evra firma of the deck 
of one of some ships that had looked in at the island. 

The Centurion’s consort, as every reader of Anson’s memorable voyage will 
recollect, occupied weeks in striving to measure on a bowline the distance that 
separated her from Juan Fernandez. From the island they would see her hull to 
the water line, and believe by next day she would have “fetched” in; but next 
day nothing but her topsails showed above the sea-line ; they disappeared, and then 
for a week she was crawling now on one tack, now on the other, out of sight. 

Sailors in olden days must have been sheep-like in patience. It is true that 
when a man made sail from the Thames he went prepared for months, running 
into years, of salt water. The patience I refer to is the capacity of enduring the 
hindrance of light head-winds, the abortive struggles of the precious round-bow driven 
through it dead to leeward, with the yards fore and aft; above all, the long calms 
of the tropics, when the fresh water stank, when the ship’s bread crawled on the 
toes of the innumerable sea-worm that dieth not, when the scurvy was clapping the 
grinning mask of anguish and death upon your shipmate’s face, and when, if you 
looked over the ship’s side into the sea, the water burnt, the sea-snakes revolved in 
wheels of fire, and you saw things with the eyes of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
But those seamen who thus endured were the men who mastheaded the flag of your 
country. Honoured be their names! It would be absurd to say that we shall not 
look upon their like again. They are with us in their children. But I say, hat in 
hand, with deepest reverence, when I think of their ships, their slender equipment, 
the unknown, measureless seas of those ages, that the sailor of old times was a man ! 

Before I return to the ship as a ship, let me say a few words about the 
language with which the old craft was handled; and my reference will be scarcely 
less applicable to the shipboard work of the sisters of the Great Harry, than they 
strictly are to the times when Gay was writing “ All in the Downs,” and Swift was 
describing a storm at sea in “ Gulliver’s ‘Travels.” Swift’s storm at sea! Did you 
ever read it? Did you ever read the little book out of which he almost bodily 
lifted it? It is called “The Mariner’s Jewel,” and it is the work of one Mr. James 
Love. No doubt the shipwright as well as the great satirist found it a useful little 
volume. It told him how to discover the burden of ships and how to rig them, 
how to make and proportion masts and yards, “with several other things needful 
to be understood by all sorts of seafaring men.” 

The old fellow figures a ship in a variety of situations. The seamen get their 
anchor, and old Love, probably with a speaking trumpet under his arm, sings out 
the following orders: “The wind is fair, though but little, tho’ it comes well, as 
if it would stand; therefore up a Hand and loose your fore-topsail in the top, that 
the ship may see we will sail.” There is a gleam of sea poetry in this touch, “ ¢hat 
the ship may see we will sail.” In these days of iron the old sentiment of the 
ocean is as dead as the rivet that holds together the ship’s plates; and the man 
who attempts to express the beauty of the full-rigged ship and the red Atlantic 
sunset and the frothing ridge of the Horn’s surge, is laughed at for his pains by 
ship-master and chief mates and second mates. But in Love’s time there still 
nobly flourished many traditions of the sea, generated by the enterprise of the 
older explorers; and amongst the notions which were graven on the soul of the 
seaman was the belief that a ship had something of human life in her—that she 
understood what was going forward, that she had an ear for your speech if you 
addressed her. ‘Thus, even down in times so recent as those of Dana, we find the 
mate of the ship hurrahing the old bucket as she storms along, slapping his thigh, 
and talking to her as he might to his wife. 
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After James Love has lifted his anchor, he puts before the wind, and things go 
very well, in an extremely old-fashioned style, for a while. ‘The ship then meets 
with very heavy weather. I quote the following passage as an example of the sea 
language of Queen Anne’s time, and also as showing where Mr. Gulliver found his 
nautical experience :— 


“We make Foul Weather, look the Guns be all fast ; come, hand the Mizzen, the 
ship lies very broad off; it is better Spooning before the sea, than trying or hulling ; 
go, reef the Foresail and set him; haul aft the Foresheet ; the helm is hard a Weather, 
mind at helm what is said to you carefully: the ship wears bravely, steady, she is before 
it; belay the Fore-downhall ; it is done. The Sail is split, go haul down the Yards and 
get the sail into the ship, and unbind all the things clear of it. Starboard, hard up, right 
up your helm; Port, Port hard; more hands, he cannot put up the helm ; a very fierce 
storm, the sea breaks strange and dangerous; stand by to haul off upon the Lanyard 
of the Whip-staff and help the man at the helm and mind what is said to you. Shall we 
get down our Top-mast? No, let all stand, she sends before the sea very well ; the Topmast 
being aloft, the Ship is the wholesomer and maketh better way thro’ the sea, seeing we have 
sea-room. TZhus you see the ship handled in fair weather and foul, by and large: now let 
us see how we can turn to Windward.” 


This is the speech of the sea-spectre; it was once a very real note, dangerous 
to those who defied it. In this language we beat the Dutch, and were gallantly 
beat by the Hollander in return; and in this language we gave chase to the 
Frenchman, and towed him home, though it must be admitted that in those days 
Johnny frequently. succeeded, under the influence of a liquor called brandy and 
gunpowder, in clapping old Mr. Love and his hearts under hatches, and carrying 
them off to miserable captivity. 


CLARK RUSSELL. 





Raleigh's Ship. 
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AFTER SUNSET OFF 
PAUILLAC 


(GIRONDE). 


HE day is gone, but yonder fading 
streaks 
Of light still fleck the bosom of 
the sky. 
Swart Night comes swiftly. Hark! 
that sound bespeaks 


My nearness to the ocean,—’tis the 
cry 
Of some belated sea-bird, and I 
hear 
The ripples at my feet. A low, 
Sweet song, 





AFTER SUNSET OFF PAUILLAC. 


Monotonous, yet musical and clear, 
Is breeze-borne from a_ vessel's 
deck along. 
The crew raise anchor quickly, and 
away 
She glides into the gloom, while 
growing low 


And ever lower sounds the rounde- 

lay. 
What now may be her fortune none 

can know. 

Like her, o’er Life’s strange, trackless 
sea we sail, 

Nor know if calm or tempest will 
prevail, 

MACKENZIE BELL, 
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View of Chantilly and its gardens as it was in the time of the Grand Condé. 
From a print of the time.) 














North-west front of Chantilly. 


CHANTILLY. 


HE recent death of H.R.H. the Duc d’Aumale, and the formal transfer of 
the domain of Chantilly and its superb collections to the Institut de 
France, gives to this historic house a special interest at the moment. It 

seems an appropriate time, then, to recall the past history of Chantilly, and to give 
a full and faithful description of its actual appearance. 

The committee charged with the details of the transfer of this magnificent and 
Royal gift to the nation had to undertake extensive operations before the French 
public could enter upon its heritage. Certain rooms in the palace had to be 
completely transformed, in accordance with the wishes expressed by the Duc 
d’Aumale, who desired that after his death no trace of his personal occupation 
should remain, and that every portion of the palace should be treated as a simple 
museum. ‘To give an example of some of the alterations carried out, it may be 
mentioned that in the dining-room the table where the Prince was for so many 
years seated, surrounded by his relatives and friends, has been replaced by glass 
show-cases ; and that, in accordance with his express desire, even his own bedroom 
has been transformed out of recognition. In spite of these interior alterations, the 
Chateau of Chantilly will not lose the imprint of the strong personality of the 
Duc d’Aumale, and everything will still recall his memory to visitors. 

After glancing at the historic past of Chantilly I propose to conduct the reader 
through the details of the sumptuous architecture, through the Art treasures and 
the rare books of this enchanted palace, which was partially rebuilt and wonderfully 
decorated by the most artistic of princes. 


The fame of Chantilly dates in reality from the time of the Great Condé. 
The subject, however, is so interesting that I will briefly enumerate the various 
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View of Chantilly in the eighteenth century. 


After an engraving by J. Rigaud.) 


consequent despair and suicide of Vatel, that prince of cooks. 

Several charters of the tenth century mention a castle of Chantilly, which in the 
succeeding century belonged to the De Senlis family. In the twelfth century the 
lords of the domain built a manor-house, which was almost entirely rebuilt two 
hundred years later. In the fourteenth century the De Senlis family sold Chantilly 
to the De Laval family, who again parted with it to the D’Orgemonts. 

From the latter family it passed into the possession of the great house of 
Montmorency by the marriage of Marguerite d’Orgemont with Jean de Montmorency. 
Charlotte de Montmorency brought it as a dowry to her husband Henri de Bourbon, 
Prince de Condé. It was the famous “ Connétable” Anne de Montmorency who, 
alongside the old feudal manor-house, built a chateau in the graceful style of the 
French Renaissance. Of this chateau the present Chantilly is the harmonious 
development. It was at this time that the gardens were laid out, and that the 
long vistas were cut through the forest. 


Montmorency, Frangois and 
Henri I., and his grandson 
Henri II., continued the adorn- 
ment of Chantilly. During the 
time of the Montmorencies it 
was visited by many crowned 
heads, amongst others the 
Emperor Charles V., Kings 
Charles IX. and Henri IV. 

After the last of the Mont- 
morencies, accused of high 
treason, had been beheaded on 
the scaffold (A.D. 1632), the 
ownership of Chantilly passed 
to his sister Charlotte, wife of 
Henri II. of Condé, and mother 
of the conqueror of Rocroy. As 
I have already said, the fame 
of the chateau dates from the 
time when it was associated 
with the glory of the Grand 
Conde. 
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The two sons of Connétable Anne de 








historic phases of the 
Chateau up to the 
year 1671, the memor- 
able date when Condé 
received Louis XIV. 
at Chantilly, and 
squandered 200,000 
crowns in the (fétes 
immortalised by 
Madame de Sevigné 
in the letter where 
she has_ described 
the non-arrival °-.of 
the fish, and _ the 


The “ Grand Condé.” 
This prince had the gardens From a pencil drawing of the time.) 
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laid out by Le Notre, and 
in order to surround the 
chateau with moats and 
lakes for water-fétes, did 
not hesitate to spend 
enormous sums in securing 
a most copious’ water 
supply. It is due to these 
water-works that Chantilly 
wears its viante aspect, 
and owes its cascades, 
its fountains, and its de- 
liciously clear lakes, which 
in days gone by _ bore 
fleets of miniature galleys, 
bedecked with flags, and 
loaded with musicians, 
beautiful women, and 
superbly dressed young 
gallants. 

The son of the Grand 
Condé, Henri Jules, and 
his great-grandson, Louis 
Henri de Bourbon, con- 
tinued the work of their 
predecessor, and still fur- 
ther beautified Chantilly. 
It was the later wh = 
built the famous stables, 
the Chateau d’Enghien, 
the dairy, the Natural History Museum, and the Theatre. Saint Simon in his 
memoirs states that this prince absolutely adored Chantilly ; that he walked about 
followed by a crowd of 
secretaries with writing 
materials, who jotted down 
the various ideas that 
might occur to him in the 
course of his walk, for 
further improvements and 
embellishments. The 
sums he spent were pro- 
digious. As will be seen, 
the Duc d’Aumale, in the 
lavish expenditure and 
loving care which he de- 
voted to Chantilly, was 
only following in the foot- 
steps of these ancestors. 

Shortly before the 


Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Condé. 
After an engraving by Nanteuil.] 





Dragging the cannon from Chantilly to Paris, August 9, 1789. Revolution the Emperor 
After an engraving by Dricur.] Joseph II., Gustavus III., 
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King of Sweden, and the 
Comte du Nord, after. 
wards the Czar Paul L., 
were magnificently enter- 
tained in the chateau. 
Then came that outbreak 
of the tornado of popular 
fury, the Revolution, 
plundering right and left, 
destroying everything, 
levelling the proudest 
ancestral homes, rolling 
the proudest heads in 
France in the sawdust 
of the guillotine. 

Chantilly, abandoned 
by its owners, the Prince 
de Condé and the Duc 
de Bourbon, who hastened 
to take command of the 
Armée Emigrée, did not 
escape unharmed from the 
disastrous effects of the 
Revolution. 

August 9th, 1789, saw 
the populace of Paris in- 
vading in swarms the 
abandoned chateau. 
They took possession of 
the cannon which de- 
fended it, and on October 
, — 5th of the same year 
: Se as. ae : dragged them to Ver- 
Henri Eugene Philippe, Duc d'Aumale. (After Winterhalter.) sailles in the triumphant 

rush which was to over- 
whelm the Royal family of France. On their return to France in 1814 the 
Prince de Condé and the Duc de Bourbon found a very different Chantilly 
from the beautiful domain they had left. ‘The old chateau was destroyed and 
the little chateau partly in ruins ; the so-called English garden was wrecked. No 
more waterfalls, no more shrubberies, no more statues. ‘The blind and_ brutal 
rage of the people had devastated everything. The immense park was ploughed 
up in places, and the remains of the buildings were in such a dilapidated 
condition that, during a visit of the Emperor Alexander, the rain penetrated 
into the Great Gallery. The Emperor and his suite had to have recourse to 
umbrellas. 

At the death of the Prince de Condé, in 1818, his son cleared away the ruins 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the chateau, cleaned out and restored the 
canals and the lakes, and bought back various portions of the estate. In 1840 the 
Duc d’Aumale became by the will of the Prince de Condé sole heir of Chantilly, 
and commenced his task of restoring its ancient splendour. But the celebrated 
buila‘ng had not yet seen the last of its vicissitudes. In virtue of a decree issued 
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The Staircase and Great Hall. 


on July 22nd, 1852, by Napoleon III. against the family of Orleans, the palace of 
Chantilly was sold—for close on 12,000,000 francs. The London bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., bought it. Then the ancient home of the Condés underwent many 
transformations, and was let to various people, amongst others to Lord Cowley, 
British Ambassador at Paris, to M. Dechatel, ex-Minister of Louis Philippe, to the 
Duc de la Trémoille, etc., ete. 

And now, after this short historical summary, in which I have endeavoured to 
bring before the reader the various phases of the grandeur and decadence of 
Chantilly, through all the storms of the political world, through the destruction 
of the feudal system, the fall of monarchies, of republics and of empires, we 
arrive at the year 1872, the fortunate date when H.R.H. the Duc d’Aumale was 
replaced in free and definitive possession of his Royal domain, and was at length 
able to realise his noble ambition of restoring its former glories. 

The Duc wished to restore what the vandalism of the Revolution had destroyed ; 
he wished the outward characteristics of the place to be as they were in the time 
of the Grand Condé—in other words, he desired to reconstruct the frame in which 
so many stirring dramas had been played, so that the visitor should gaze on the 
same externals as would have met his eyes two hundred years ago. He 
accordingly restored .the gardens, the cascades, and the fountains, which now, 
as in the time of Condé, commenced again to flow, as Bossuet expressed it, “ Ve 
se tatsant ni nutt ni jour.” 

In 1873 the Duc d’Aumale commissioned the eminent architect Daunet to 
reconstruct the chateau ; and twenty years later the work was finished and the new 
collections housed in the building. 

Let us now walk through the palace, that I may try to describe its marvellous 
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contents—all too briefly, 
for the subject is a vast 
one, and the limits of a 
magazine preclude any 
lengthened description. 

Here is the Chate/et. 
Access is __ ordinarily 
gained to the chateau 
through this building. 
We will cross the little 
drawbridge, and we find 
ourselves in the court- 
yard of the  chatelet, 
which is adorned with 
a statue of Louis XIV. 
Then we enter the 
gallery of Duban, built 
in 1845; we cross this 
gallery, and find ourselves 
in a modern hall, deco- 
rated with trophies of 
armour, which leads us 
to the private apartments 
of the late Prince, con- 
sisting of two work- 
rooms, two salons, and 
of a bedroom, decorated 
with beautiful panels of 

The Library. carved wood. 

Truth to say, there 
is nothing very remarkable in these rooms. The Prince, with his hospitality and 
wonderful affability, preferred concentrating in the picture galleries, which were 
freely accessible to the 
public, the art treasures 
which his extraordinary 
taste had gathered to- 
gether at Chantilly, to 
which, it may be added, 
he delighted in acting as 
guide. 

Here I may _ be 
allowed to digress a 
moment to narrate an 
anecdote of which I was 
an eye-witness. 

In 1892, when I was 
at work on my book on 
Raffet, the Duc d’Aumale, E 
to whom I had applied! a age i te 
for authorisation to con- — 3 ee $ ao. i) Dee LN 
sult his superb collection Private Salon of the late Due d'Aumale, 
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of drawings by this artist, 
replied by asking me to 
luncheon, adding that 
after our repast we would 
examine together the 
works of the master, for 
whom he had a great 
personal affection, having 
known him _ intimately. 
This affection was partly 
due to his admiration of 
Raffet as an artist, and 
also to his keenness as a 
soldier. After luncheon 
we were bent over the 
portfolio, crammed with 
the most exquisite water- 
colours, as fresh as the 
day they were painted, 
and with the most power- 
ful and dramatic draw- 
ings. 

The Duc, like the 
regular old soldier he was, 
was smoking an_ old 
wooden pipe whilst I was 
enjoying an_ excellent sty . 
Havana cigar, when the The ‘Trophy of Rocroi,” in the Salle des Batailles. 

Marquise de Ill was 

announced. The Prince, thus suddenly called away from the admiration of his 
beloved Raffet, made an impatient gesture. A mere momentary ebullition, for I 
have already mentioned how extraordinarily hospitable and affable he was to every 
one, except to those whom he suspected of artistic “ philistinism.” 

“ Will you accompany 
me?” said the Duc to 
the writer, laying down 
his pipe. 

I bowed, threw away 
my cigar, gave a_ last 
regretful glance at the 
Raffets, and off we went. 

The Marquise de 
Ill——,, accompanied by 
her three daughters, was 
waiting in the Great Hall, 
that marvellous hall, with 
its superb staircase, of 
which we give an_ illus- 
tration here, and which 
, reflects such credit on 
Gobelins Tapestry panel in the Galerie des Cerfs. its designer Daunet. 
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The Great Picture Gallery. 


The balustrade of wrought iron, relieved with copper ornaments, describes a series of the 
most graceful curves. ‘The ceiling was painted by Maillard, and represents ‘ Hope.” 
Lampadaires designed by Chapu, representing caryatides, stand in each angle of 
the hall. The walls are covered with Gobelins tapestry, forming a background to 
innumerable marble busts, and the landings are decorated with magnificent panels of 
Rouen fazence. ‘This hall is certainly one of the most successful pieces of work in 
the whole chateau. 

But let us return to the visitors. After endless tramps to the picture galleries, 
stopping before numberless masterpieces, about every one of which the Prince had 
something to say, and whose beauties he analysed with a charmingly light touch 
and with all the refinement of the real connoisseur, the Royal cicerone conducted 
the little group to a glass case containing a row of the most beautiful Tanagra 
figures. He removed one, and caressed with his fingers (swollen and distorted as 
they were with constant gout) the frail and delicate masterpiece. It was a slightly 
draped figure of a dancer, bearing traces of delicate rose-colour and_pale-blue, 
with the arms curved in the most graceful fashion over the head, and with the 
sinuous undulation of a swan. 

“This is certainly one of the most beautiful Tanagras that I have seen,” 
said the Duc. 

“ Tanagra? Tanagra?” said the Marquise, stroking her forehead gently with her 
finger, as though trying to recollect something: “I really consider him one of our 
most talented young sculptors. I have noticed his work often in the Salon.” 

I bit my lips to avoid laughing, whilst the Prince gave me a comical look, 
and without another word replaced the little Greek dancer in the glass case. 
Then, turning towards the Marquise, who was still smiling at her last remark, he 
observed, “‘Tanagra, madam, was a town in ancient Greece.” 
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That was all. 

I thought the poor 
Marquise would have 
fainted. She wheeled 
round, and, followed by 
her three daughters, took 
her departure, whilst we 
returned to the contempla- 
tion of the Raffet draw- 
ings, the old soldier still 
continuing grumbling: 
‘*This really is past 
bearing. I have heard, 
God knows, idiotic re- 
marks enough about my 
collections, but this beats 
all. To imagine that 
Tanagra was a_ living 
sculptor! Why, an old 
applewoman would have 
known better.” 

To find one’s way 
through the marvellous 
labyrinth of Chantilly, 
one would need Ariadne’s 
magic thread. The visitor 
walks on the rarest Portrait of Henri Iil. (By Clouet.) 
and most costly marbles ; 
his eyes rest upon every description of artistic masterpiece: on the walls, on the 
ceilings, on the friezes ; priceless tapestry, marvellous pictures, beautiful sculptures 
and books, worth many times their weight in gold. For the Duc d’Aumale was 
a real book lover, and the eclectic taste of the artist-soldier would place side 
by side a powerful drawing of Clouet, a dagger wrought by Cellini, and an uncut 
Elzevir of 1640. The library at Chantilly is one of the finest in the world; 
not so much from the mere number of the books it contains, but from their 
extraordinary value. The reader will forgive me for not attempting to catalogue 
this library. It is housed in one of the most beautiful rooms imaginable, decorated 
with a fine bust of the Grand Condé by Coysvox. Here are gathered together 
books whose interest depends upon their associations. We can see volumes that 
belonged to the Emperor Charles V., to Frangois I., to Henri III., to Louis XIIL, 
to Louis XIV., to Catherine of Medicis, to Mary Queen of Scots, to Anne of 
Austria, to Marie Antoinette, to Madame de Pompadour, to Mirabeau, etc. Some 
are bound in morocco, decorated with mosaics by Boyet, Du Seuil, Padeloup ; and 
mingled with these are books of the utmost rarity, such as Les Chansons de Laborde, 
with the. original designs of the younger Moreau ; a copy of the “Letters of the 
younger Pliny,” with marginal notes in the handwriting of Jean Racine. One of 
the pearls of the collection is Les Folles entreprises du Potie Gringoire, an 
absolutely unique book, printed on vellum in Gothic characters, and enriched with 
twenty-two miniatures of great beauty, the whole bound in morocco, with the arms 
and device of Diane de Poitiers. Then we come to the manuscripts: the whole 
of the works of Vatel ; the Latin Panegyric of Frangois I., with beautiful miniatures ; 
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an account of the battle 
of Marengo by Berthier, 
with an admirable draw- 
ing in pastel by Carle 
Vernet. 

But we must stop 
this dull cataloguing, 
which tends to become 
monotonous, and _ take 
our way into the “ Salle 
des Gardes,” the walls of 
which are completely 
covered with halberts, 
falchions, pikes, swords, 
and every description of 
weapon. 

This hall wears a 
somewhat sombre aspect, 
relieved, to a_ certain 
extent, by two fine por- 
traits by Vandyck, and 
by some superb Limousin 
enamels, representing the 
Duc and Duchesse de 
Montpensier and Charles 
Antoine de Bourbon. 
In the ‘‘Salle des 
Gardes” are also dis- 
Portrait of the Duc a’Alencon. (By Clouet,) played the flags of the 





Armée Emigrée, and the 
whole of the contents of the tent of Abd-el-Kader, captured at La Smala by the 
Duc d’Aumale, on May 16th, 1848. 

We now find ourselves in the bedroom of the old Princes of Condé. On the 
walls are hunting pictures by Oudry, and the furniture is covered with Beauvais 
tapestry representing rural subjects, after designs by Leprince. This room contains 
magnificent eighteenth-century furniture, the bronzes of which were executed by 
D’Hervien, and the whole of the marquetry work is by Riesener. 

We then traverse two other rooms: the ‘‘ Cabinet de Travail” of Henri IV., 
a most gracefully decorated room, with its bold designs in carved wood, gilt on a 
white ground ; and afterwards that eccentric hall, the “Grande Singerie,” where 
the decoration has run riot. The paintings are fantastic to a degree, and represent 
monkeys enacting the most elaborate court ceremonies. 

We then reach the “Salle des Batailles,” a veritable shrine of the military 
glories of France. It was this room which inspired Louis Philippe with the idea 
of creating the Grand Gallery at Versailles, where Horace Vernet has commemorated 
the long series of French victories. The ceiling of this superb hall is covered with 
running arabesques, heavily gilded. Around the sides are twelve large pictures, 
built into the walls, and alternating with huge mirrors. The subjects of these 
pictures are: (1) The Siege of Arras, (2) The Battle of Rocroi, (3) The Fight at 
Fribourg, (4) The Battle of Nordlinger, (5) The Conquest of Dunkirk, (6) The 
Conquest of Algeria in 1647, (7) The Battle of Lens, (8) The Siege of Paris, 
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(9) The Conquest of 
Franche Comté, (10) 
The Crossing of the 
Rhine, (11) The 
Battle of Senef, and 
(12) the Portrait of 
the Grand Condé. 
The ‘Salle des 
Batailles ” contains, as 
indeed do most of the 
rooms in the palace, 
some most magnificent 
pieces of decorative 
furniture ; amongst 
othersthefamous table 
made for the Duc de 
Choiseul, which the 
Duc d’Aumale bought 
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fine white-and-gold 
decoration, and thus 
reach the rooms which, 
in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, contained the 
famous natural-history 
museum—up to the 
time of the Revolution 
the very finest in France. We next pass to the “Galerie des Cerfs,” one of the 
finest rooms in Chantilly, which the Duc d’Aumale used as his dining-room. The 
most notable features in this room are the eight large panels of Gobelins tapestry, 
representing hunting scenes. ‘They were woven in the reign of Louis XIV. ; we give 
a reproduction of the finest of these panels. Perhaps the less said the better about 
the large decorative painting by Paul Baudry over the chimneypiece, which, in my 
opinion, does not harmonise with the subdued and beautiful colour of the tapestry. 

The stately architecture of the Great Picture Gallery, lighted from above, imparts 
to it the appearance of a museum. Here there is so much that it is difficult to 
know what to describe and what to pass over. ‘To the left, the wall literally glows 
with the warm colours of a magnificent collection of paintings of the Venetian school. 
Here are masterpieces of Paul Veronese, Titian, and Tintoretto, and interspersed 
with these are landscapes by Poussin and Claude Lorraine ; and, truth to say, our 
French masters do not suffer from the inevitable comparison. On our right hand the 
pictures are arranged chronologically, with due regard also to their colouring. Here 
we find “Children by the Waterside,” by Decamps; a masterly drawing of the 
“Plague at Jaffa,” by Gros; the “ Foscari,” by Eugene Delacroix ; “ The Cuirassiers 
of the Line,” by Meissonier ; the “‘ Duc d’Orléans,” by Alphonse de Neuville ; “ Arab 
Chasseurs,” by Fromentin ; and the superb portrait of the Duc d’Orléans as a General 
of Hussars, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. There are other examples of Corot, Decamps, 





Entrance to the Stables. 
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Northern front of Chantilly. 


Jules Dupré, Théodore Rousseau, Diaz, etc. After crossing the circular hall at the 
end of the Great Picture Gallery we find ourselves in the ‘Galerie de Psyche,” 
which contains as many masterpieces as the Great Picture Gallery. I may mention, 
amongst others, the collection of delightful portraits by Clouet. In fact, nowhere 
but at Chantilly can the works of this master be satisfactorily studied. In this room 
hangs Raphael’s famous “ Virgin of Orleans,” which has belonged to the Orleans 
family since the reign of Louis XIV., and by its side is “The Three Graces,” 
with its wonderful flesh-tints. This picture was bought from the Earl of Dudley. It 
is impossible to give a detailed list of the contents of this room, but I may mention 
the miniatures by Jean Foucquet, still so brilliant and fresh in their colouring that 
it is difficult to realise that they were painted centuries ago. 

The “Tour des Gemmes,” at the end of the “Galerie de Psyche,” contains the 
china collection. Here is a very fine and complete display of Chantilly ware. 
The Chantilly china manufactory was started in rivalry to the Dresden works by 
the Duc de Bourbon, one of the Condés. The Chantilly manufactory passed 
through many vicissitudes up to the period of the WDvyrectoire, when it was 
purchased by Potter, a rich Englishman, who endeavoured to revive its ancient 
fame. The attempt failed, in spite of the large sums of money spent upon it. 

Next we reach the “ Tribune.” Here we find more pictures, and a fresh addition to 
the seemingly inexhaustible supply of masterpieces which the chateau contains: Van 
Dycks, Botticellis, Memlings, and the famous portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte by Gérard. 

My task has been nearly an impossible one; I should only weary the reader 
were I to continue what must necessarily be a dry catalogue. In signing this 
article I shall feel that I have not written in vain if it should induce any English 
or American reader of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE to visit this ideal residence, 
memorable alike from its history and the magnificence of its unrivalled and incredible 
wealth of art treasures, now the possession of the French nation, and now 
standing with doors thrown open to the art pilgrims of all countries. 

ARMAND Dayot, Jauspecteur des Beaux Arts. 


Paris, 18098. 


























A MOUTHFUL OF HUSKS. 


YOUNG man of twenty-three, well bred in an English colony by parents 

who had kept the savour of their own good English breeding, with a 

pleasant sun-tanned face, kindly manners, and four hundred pounds in his 
pocket, does not long go wanting friends. The liner drops him at Tilbury, 
shaking hands on half a dozen life-friendships, and, as he foregathers joyously with 
his kind in the Palace of Varieties and the smoking-room of the great London 
hotel, the train of companions swells to the number of those that ate and drank 
so merrily with the Prodigal Son in the far country. So it came to pass that 
Mr. Randal George Standish La Touche found himself, on the seventh night after 
his landing, in a set of Gray’s Inn chambers looking on the South Square, playing 
an adventurous game of poker with four men, one of them an old acquaintance 
of twenty-four hours’ standing, and the others men whose very names he had 
forgotten since their meeting at the Café Royal in the afternoon. 

Now, the game of poker played with sovereign points and a magnificent limit 
has earned many a prodigal his appetite for husks, and in calmer moments 
young Mr. La Touche would have remembered this, and would have seen that 
here was other guess sport than the noisy sixpenny game in the card room of his 
little Sydney club. But an unwonted allowance of strong drink and potass danced 
in his brains, care was not, four hundred pounds seemed to jangle in a bottomless 
bag, and the counters before him were piled in little toppling towers. 

Of his companions two played the reckless game with Randal. They won— 
and scooped in the winnings with delighted appeals to their neighbours to 
watch the play; they saw their three kings fall to a flush, as three kings will, 
and they pushed over their losings wondering at the miracle. They lost, and 
lost again. Mr. Hennessey Allen, the host, very red-faced and silent, played 
his customary game, a cautious one, returning a moderate percentage on every 
invested risk. 

The fourth companion seemed the least moved by the game. He sat at 
Randal’s left side, and Randal had disliked him from the moment their hands 
had touched. He was the only man of the party in evening dress, which displayed 
VoL. XV.—No. 64. 529 34 
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the spare body of a man under the middle height, wiry and nervous. His 
courtesy was a little too assiduous, too distinguished, in a party of men whom 
whiskey and tobacco were throwing back to the primitive. His nose was too thin, 
hooked, and inquisitive ; and Randal, who had met few Jews, labelled him as one 
against the evidence of his broad, square jaw. He played airily, with a_ perfect 
affectation of carelessness; and during the deals spoke to his neighbour of 
Sydney Harbour and of Sir George La Touche, Randal’s father, whom he had 
met at the Hotel Cecil during the Jubilee week. And yet young Mr. La ‘Touche 
did not remember when it was that he had spoken of Australia and his father, 
though he knew that he had spoken of his aunt Arabella Standish whom he 
should have been visiting in Derbyshire, and of his father’s business in Liverpool 
which he should have settled a week ago. He remembered saying those things, 
and wondered at himself for telling them to a stranger whom he disliked. 

The game was running a little heavily, when Mr. Hennessey Allen roused 
himself, and ceased to suck and blow at his cheeks. 

“We'll give this up in another round,” he said. “ We can’t play all night: 
I’ve got a train to catch in the morning. Any of you fellows have a little more 
whiskey? It’s all on the sideboard, and there’s a sandwich somewhere there if 
you're hungry.” 

Nobody wanted any sandwiches, except the host, who took half a dozen at a 
time, and ate them with a champing noise. 

“One round more,” he said stubbornly. 

They had one round more, and the round passed without that decisive event 
which should crown an evening’s play. 

A pack was in the hands of La Touche’s neighbour on the left hand, who 
poised and cut them reluctantly. 

“Now we'll wind up with a jackpot royal—a tiger,” said the young man who 
had lost most heavily. 

No one objected, and the pack was thrown to him to be made, 

“T don’t know what you’re going to make the pot,” grumbled the young man’s 
companion in adversity. “You make it a five-pound pot, and I throw up the 
whole thing.” 

“Two pounds, then,” said his friend. 

The cards were dealt. ‘“I open the pot—Ten pounds,” said the dealer. 
Every one stood in, the grumbler endeavouring to check with lowering frowns the 
manifestation of a radiant hope which suddenly flushed his face. ‘The first bet 
came round, the grumbler simulating extreme unwillingness. 

“T go ten more.” 

At the word the grumbler suddenly cast down his hand with an explosion of 
incoherent mutterings. “I thought one of those sevens was an eight,” was the 
obscure explanation choking in his throat 

“T raise it twenty,” said La Touche. The attitude which appealed to him 
most was that of the strong man, indifferent to any fate, 

“Five more,” said his neighbour, in the tone of one who makes his last venture 
of the evening. 

The next man had set down his cards, and was flicking sovereigns against 
each other with a quill toothpick,—‘‘Oh, I’m out of the wretched game.” 

“IT see you,” said the host. 

“Five more,” said La Touche, still the strong man imperturbable. 

“ Five-and-twenty on the top of that,” said the opener, as though the sum were 
the nice result of a long calculation. 
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The host’s cards smote the table, and he retired in dudgeon, but La ‘Touche 
was still captain of his soul. “ Raise you a hundred,” he said; but every one 
cried out that fifty was the limit. In a minute more La ‘Touche’s unmoved 
bearing covered the stunned feeling of*one who, sick at heart, finds that he has 
run his head against the nature of things. Four kings lay before his smiling 
adversary, who was still shrugging his shoulders and indicating them in the 
deprecating manner with which man’s enemy might exhibit the record of some 
chief of sinners. An ace was amongst the loose sovereigns in front of La Touche, 
and two other aces and two knaves lay where he had dropped them on the floor. 

He roused himself, and counted out from his pocket every bank-note therein. 
He swept over his pile of sovereigns, save two he put carefully back into his purse. 
The winner crammed the notes into his coat, and bestowed the gold in his 
trousers pockets. “I am afraid I must go away a winner,” he said, and when he 
had shaken hands warmly with the sleepy proprietor of the chambers, they heard 
him trip carefully down the narrow staircase. 

Then one of the two reckless young men, who had been choking with some 
novel emotion, mastered it for a moment while he asked La Touche whether he 
knew that fellow who had won his money. Mr. La Touche had never seen him 
till to-night. Did Mr. Hennessey Allen know him? Mr. Hennessey Allen was 
understood to say that his name was German or Jermyn, and that he did not 
remember where he had picked him up. Might have been anywhere. 

“Then all I can say is,” shouted the excited young man, “I’d have him 
back—I’d get my money back. [ll take my oath that he gave himself a king 
from the bottom of the pack. I saw him look at the bottom card nearly every 
time he dealt. You’ve been simply ramped out of ——” 

“Tl get it back,” said La Touche; and, hat in hand, he sprang for the 
door. ‘The cool night air in South Square smote his bare forehead and braced 
his determination. The porter at the gate had roused himself at last, and was 
letting out at his wicket gate the man who had in his pocket every note of 
that littke bundle which so short a while ago had seemed so generous and 
inexhaustible a sum. 

The door closed after the retreating figure, and had to be fumbled with again 
when La Touche hurried up. Holborn was nearly deserted, and men with high 
boots and serge frocks were washing the roadway with a vast hose-pipe. Thirty 
yards to the right a cab had taken a fare and was starting westwards. The words 
framed themselves as the young colonial flew after it. Coldly and sternly he 
would say—“ Sir, your skill of hand has failed you—you have been detected in 
your petty fraud. Have the goodness to hand me back my notes and gold, and 
if I find you again in an assemblage of gentlemen you shall not escape so easily.” 
Then the cab swerved to the right; and, throwing away phrase-making, the 
pursuer scudded after it, panting and angry. Skirting Bloomsbury Square, ine 
missed it again for a moment, and, hurrying into Montague Street, he met an 
empty cab turning back into the Square. The moonlight on the driver’s curly- 
brimmed white hat told him that his quarry had escaped him. 

“Where did you put that man down?” he called imperiously to the driver. 
It was a mild night, and the perspiration ran down his forehead as he spoke. 

The cabman jerked at his handful of reins and leaned down from his seat, his 
wide face a mask of caution. ‘ Which fare was that?” he said blankly, as though 
an omnibus-load of unrecognized men had but lately tumbled from his cab. 

La Touche crammed his hands into his pockets and brought out a penny in 
one hand and half a crown and a penny in the other. The cabman received 
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them in a bowllike palm. “Just round the corner,” he said hastily ; “then he 
walked on quick. You’re a gentleman, you are.” He clicked in his throat, and 
drove gently on, the richer by two shillings and eightpence and an incident which 
would bear expansion and sage comment in the cab shelter where he was going 
for his late cup of coffee and rasher. 

Meanwhile Randal flew up one quiet street and down another as unfamiliar. 
Now he caught a glimpse of the flitting cabs of the main way, and turned back 
amongst the sombre houses; now he stood irresolute in perspiring anger in mid- 
road, only to start running and doubling again as though some shape strayed across 
his chase. He stayed at last, bethinking himself hopelessly of the million doors 
around him behind any one of which his enemy might lurk secure; and, sending 
after the sharper a last curse, which seemed to whirl back on his own foolish head, 
his hands sought the depths of his plundered pockets. It was indeed a despairing 
young man who trudged sadly in search of the Strand and the Hotel Cecil. 

But even in these latter days it is at no placid spinning-wheel that the Lady 
Fortune spins. One of those old wayward turns of hers brought Randal round 
the corner of a street of tall red houses of William Hogarth’s day, where in the full 
gaslight of over the way, Mr. German—or Jermyn—was slipping a latchkey into its 
lock. There was no mistake: Randal caught the flash of the lamp upon his half- 
turned face—upon his hooked nose and tightly drawn smile as he stepped lightly 
within and closed the door silently upon his heels. ‘The pursuer ran across the 
road and gazed blankly at the great front door, splendid in pale green paint and 
polished brass, which kept him from his enemy. 

Checking his first impulse, which would have driven him to tear at the brass 
knocker and wildly to demand his money and a sharper’s throat to knuckle at, 
young Mr. La Touche leaned breathlessly against the green railings of an area as 
deep as the bear pit of Berne, and sought in his mind for the fine phrases of 
demand which he had cast from him as he started on his run to Bloomsbury 
Square, till a sudden creaking of the door made him start and stare. The latch 
had caught as it was set back by the key, and after a minute’s sticky irresolution 
caused by the fresh paint, the door turned upon its hinges and showed an inch-wide 
opening lit with the half-light of a hall lamp turned low in the wick. 

The invitation to enter brought another fit of irresolution to the young man 
who had run a couple of miles with anger on his lips. The house was so tall 
and grave, the hall so placid, that it seemed hard to break upon its reverend home- 
silence with the end of a gamester’s quarrel. But the light moving on the curtains 
of a ground-floor room must be in a man’s hand, and it gave back to Randal all 
his dislike of the smiling cheat by whom he had sat those wanton hours in Allen’s 
chambers. So, treading gingerly in his splashed patent-leather boots, he entered the 
house, to start like a thief in the night at a hall-clock which faced him with 
querulous tick. Light as was his foot upon the black-and-white chequers of the 
marble floor, it seemed as if some one heard him and stirred in the room on the 
right ; but when he turned the handle and entered it, he found himself alone. A 
single candle of the dozen in a silver branch upon the table was blinking and 
burning, and by its light he saw a high-ceiled room, with long panels of white 
painted wood. The furniture was as Mr. Chippendale’s men might have left it 
long ago, and over against the masks and garlands of the fireplace stood a tall 
marquetry bureau, the flap open and the drawers disarranged. 

Randal strode towards it. Out of a drawer in just such another cabinet his 
father had taken the roll of notes which had slipped through the son’s hands an 
hour ago in Gray’s Inn; and the sudden recollection of the scene made Randal 
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pull out drawer after drawer, and rummage amongst their contents in the wild 
hope that here his fingers would close again upon his treasure. 

But the drawers held nought but packets of letters, blue documents, postage 
stamps and docketed tradesmen’s bills; and tumbling these back, he looked 
suddenly up at the blunt muzzle of a revolver which Mr. German—or Jermyn,“ 
who seemed to have stepped from behind the window curtains, was levelling at his 
head, with a smile a thought wider than the one with which he had taken leave 
of Mr. Hennessey Allen’s company. 

“Upon my soul, my young colonial friend,” said Mr. German at length, speaking 
very gently and clearly, without shifting the aim under which Randal felt himself 
cowering, ‘you have not been long in deciding to repair your losses at the card 
table: unless of course you have any more plausible explanation of the circumstances 
which have brought your nimble young fingers into the depths of my bureau.” 

Those who would excuse Randal’s conduct must urge that he was indeed very 
young. ‘The compromising nature of the adventure into which he had run hot-foot 
came suddenly upon his intelligence. He blushed till he felt the warm blood 
tingle in his ears. His manly phrases were to seek, and like a schoolboy out of 
bounds who has suddenly come upon his house-master, he stammered and flinched. 

“You cheated me—I saw you—they said you did,” was his tongue’s 
ineffectual best, in a gruffness which struggled with something like an appeal. 

“And is it to the watchfulness of the young man who was falling asleep with 
his face on his cards, or to the calm observation of the young man whom the 
whiskey stimulated to certain oddities of manner, that I owe my conviction ?” 

Randal, shrinking rather from the bitterly gentle voice than from the menacing 
pistol, had no word to say. The palms of his hands were moist as his tongue 
was dry. 

Mr. German watched him for the longest two minutes in Randal’s life. He 
watched the flush in the lad’s face when a brave phrase struggled near his lips. 
He saw the flushed forehead pale and the chin tremble as Randal’s eye, wandering 
like a trapped animal’s, fell again on the open bureau. 

“ Now one word,” said Mr. German, still in his sneering whisper. “ You are 
very young. You have been drinking. But you can’t hide from me that your 
whiskified heroics are sweating out of your finger-tops, and that you daren’t look 
into that mirror for fear of seeing an ill-conditioned young thief.” 

He waved his left hand gently—the hand holding the revolver never stirred: 
“Look well round the home of the man against whom five minutes ago you 
levelled the very convincing charge of having robbed some fuddled boys of their 
few pounds.” 

The grand manner took Randal at advantage. Under the spell of that biting 
voice his last roll of notes seemed to shrink to a pitiful amount. A man he had 
once met in Adelaide had lost fifteen thousand pounds at piquet on an Orient 
liner ;-and how much was it that Charles James Fox in the “ Book of Universal 
Anecdotes ” had lost in one sitting at White’s? And with the “ Book of Universal 
Anecdotes” came the library corner at the old Australian home; so that when 
Mr. German spoke again he stopped Randal at the edge of broken entreaties. 

“Hush!” said Mr. German: “look round the room. It’s the last gentleman’s 
room you will see in England. You leave London by to-morrow’s boat, and if I 
ever encounter you in England again, nothing shall keep me from handing you to 
the police. Which is it to be—Australia or Holloway ? Sharp !” 

Randal lifted a face crimson with shame. 
“T assure you, sir ” he began, 
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But at that moment a door swung open, and Mr. German, turning from Randal, 
twisted suddenly round and met a grey-headed gentleman with a ruff of cropped 
white beard under his chin. He would have been a remarkable figure at any time, 
with his six-feet-three of height, his long arms, and vast stomach; but in a red 
undervest and black trousers, with dangling braces— 

“Up with your hands—put ’em up, both of you!” was the newcomer’s introductory 
remark. 

Mr. German, pale as a handkerchief, whipped up his revolver and levelled it 
at the great mark before him. 

“Drop that bit of fancy stationery, you fool!” boomed a voice that seemed to 
drum out from the angry old gentleman’s chest. ‘ You don’t humbug me with it. 
You found it in my wife’s bureau there. It holds a pen and pencil and two kinds 
of patent ink. God bless my soul !—thank your lucky stars, you rascal, you didn’t 
point a live revolver at me—I’d have thrawn your ugly neck with my two hands.” 
And the old gentleman’s hairy hands worked with unpleasant twitchings. 

Mr. German’s revolver dropped to the floor, and discomfiture took him. He 
looked from Randal to the old gentleman, and shrank towards the corner. 

“God bless my soul! who’d have thought it?” And the big voice drummed 
out a threatening laugh. ‘ Burglars in evening dress—hey? Pickpockets in white 
kids, next!” 

“Sir Laurence—I’m not a burglar, at least—whatever this person is. I— 
I’ve got a letter for you in my pocket.” Randal had found an astonished voice 
at last. 

“Why, you’re George La Touche’s lad,” said Sir Laurence Briggs—Agent- 
General for Australia, and a well-bewildered man. 

Another voice came back to its owner. “If you will but allow me a moment’s 
explanation, sir,” said Mr. German, stepping forward with something of his old 
assurance, 

“Ah! would you?” grunted Sir Laurence. 

Mr. German at his last pace had dipped under Sir Laurence’s arm, and 
dived for the passage. The big hands made two slight handfuls of his light 
dress wrap, as its wearer was whirled off his feet, caught as a farmer’s wife 
catches a scuttling hen. Sir Laurence’s feet tripped in a rug. There followed 
a struggle in a_ half-closed doorway, in which Randal joined with all the joy 
of action, falling headlong over Sir Laurence’s stomach and breaking a_ china 
door knob with his head. As a direct result of his charge, Mr. German gained 
the doorstep and slammed the front door. <A shabby little black brougham, 
which happened to be crawling past the house, received him on the instant ; and 
the driver, without any inquiry as to Mr. German’s reasons for wearing only 
one sleeve of his overcoat, whipped the horse to a tearing trot. 

# # x * * * * 

The penance of the prodigal Randal followed in the morning. Seated, with a 

large black-and-blue bump upon his forehead, at a cheerful breakfast table, the 


kind little Lady Briggs holding his hand, and lavishing motherly sympathy upon 
this worthless young man, so disconsolate in his tumbled dress-coat and crumpled 


shirt-front, he was forced to tell his whole adventure with every humiliating detail, 
and to tell it, not once but five times, to Sir Laurence, who showed himself ogreish 
of its humour, laughing till the breakfast table clattered with his mirth. 

“Tf I’d been a minute later, or a thought sleepier, Mary, this boy would have 
shipped himself home—steerage—in disgrace—in order that the rogue who’d sharped 
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him out of his money might be left in peace and quiet to end his industrious 
day by robbing my house. Gad! I wonder what he’d spent his morning at— 
that fellow.” 

“Fancy what Randal’s poor mother would have felt, if he’d come home like 
that—thinking himself in disgrace—poor boy!” purred Lady Briggs. 

“The readiness of the chap—the elasticity of mind,” shouted Sir Laurence, 
waving his hands in wild admiration, “when he found himself covered like that! 
Why, if you hadn’t known me, he’d have given you into custody, and slipped out 
of it a second time when I turned up myself. Why didn’t they ship criminals of 
that sort out to us in Botany Bay days? We’d have bred a colonial statesman at 
last, from a stock like that.” 

“How could a man be so deliberately wicked!” said poor Lady Briggs, puzzled 
out of her gentle wits by her husband’s enthusiasm. 

“ Now, if you'll tell me all about it only once more,” said the Agent-General, 
“JT don’t mind telling you that there was a roll of bank-notes found this morning 
in the pocket of two-thirds of an overcoat which has gone to Scotland Yard to 
help the detectives smell out its late owner. I think the notes are yours—here 
they are—and I half hope, and wholly believe, that we shall never find an owner 
for the overcoat.” 

OswALD BARRON. 


“IN THE GOLDEN WOOD.” 


HELD a feasting in the golden wood, 
To which I bade old friends from far away. 
There in the mossy covert, where the day 
Wore out its hours in charméd solitude, 


I called them 





ancient comrades, tried and good, 
Dear friends of boyhood, gay when I was gay, 
Sad in my tears and playful in my play— 


I called them, waiting where alone I stood. 


Alas! no guest appeared to feast with me, 
Save timid rabbit peeping from the fern, 
And dove or wood-wren rustling in the tree 
That overliung my stillness. And I learn 
At last, in tears, that tender memory 


Had called them whence they never may return. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON, 
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OLD KENSINGTON PALACE WIND VANE 


LOQUITUR. 


N old Vane in a salesman’s yard 
Croaked: “Once I marked each gale 
Up, high, on towers ; but now, ’tis hard ! 
I’m only up—for sale ! 
What matters it what way I turn 
In shadow to the draught,— 
My gilding gone, that used to burn 
Where sun and breezes laughed ? 


My dragon’s head to windward went, 
My swingeing tail to lee, 

And only cloud or swallow sent 
A shadow over me! 

I held from every care aloof, 
Though scanned by anxious eyes ; 

Impartial, on a Palace roof, 


I told no courtier lies ! 


If winds were foul, or winds were fair, 
I marked each captious mood, 

And, ever shifting, shifted ne’er 
From Truth’s sweet altitude ! 

Within the monarch’s room below 
A dial’s hand I swayed, 

To show the King how winds would blow, 
And he—be disobeyed ! 


His navies must not sail, I vowed, 
On days he bade them go, 

Nor did I turn for gathered cloud 
His sacred brow would show! 

His righteous merchants gave my eyes 
Some d—ns, and some ahems! 

Until I showed their merchandise 


Was safe within the Thames! 


But I was taken down because 
They said the monarch died, 

And steam made vessels laugh at laws 
That held by wind and tide. 

‘They gave me to a parson who 
Like me to heights aspired : 

His church from lofty spire to pew 
Was gorgeously attired. 


He thought if people Eastward turned 
Their piety increased ; 

Yet few would come to church, I learned, 
If winds were in the East! 

He banished Truth and me, and fixed 
A cock that South wind showed 

That parson’s views of Truth got mixed 
Before that cock had crowed! 


And, last, upon a stable front 
Unstable was my place: 

Sometimes the horses went to hunt, 
Sometimes they went to race. 

Whate’er they did, sad losses came ; 
And it soon grew a joke, 

That since my reign they all were lame, 


Or had their wind stone-broke ! 


So now within a draughty yard 
Again I’m up—for sale : 

A moral for a windy bard, 
How Fortune turns her tail! 

In creaking verse, or accents soft, 
As men desire, he veers ; 

Yet holds no stable place aloft 
By telling all he hears ! 


LORNE, 





















PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 








PUNCHINELLO ! PUNCHINELLO ! 


AM that Isabella, the girl of the Vardarelli, who, forgetting her maidenhood, 
rode with the best and fought with the best; on me it is laid to tell this 
tale—yes, tell the tale from the beginning, summer shine and winter rain, 

grey weather and black thundercloud, all the tale of the gay Vardarelli riders, and 
of the sharp knives and black hearts who did the bidding of the Silver Skull. 

And I will begin from the beginning, even as I am bidden. There is time 
enough to write it, for the rains have come and the straws are floating yellow upon 
every streamlet. Also I am at peace and well. There is no ache in my body 
anywhere, while over the gate of Grottaglia there is an iron cage, and in the cage... 
But wait: all that comes into the story in its own place. Yet some there are 
who will doubtless say: “‘ Why should a girl of the Vardarelli tell the secrets of the 
band? Why should she write of that comradeship gay and gallant, of Don 
Gaetano, whose glance flashed straight from under his brows as a lance-thrust is 
straight, of Vittorio Dini the Hunchback, of Geronimo, and of young Don Giovanni, 
with the hair like the first tendrils of the vine-leaves leaning against the house ? 
Why, say you? Because one that is more to me than you all bids me. That is 
why ; and though I have come to the end of these great days, and though the 
bridle-reins of the comitiva no longer tinkle up through the pine woods as the 
twilight comes over the sea, nor jingle across the plain when the night winds are 
still, nor die away into the dawn among the mountain fastnesses, think not that 
they are silent in the heart of Isabella, once called of the Vardarelli; or dream 
that even now she regrets having cast a leg across saddle-leather, and ridden forth 
with the bravest—ruffled lace, sweeping feather, high-crowned hat, jingling buttons 
of silver, carbine on thigh, sword in hand, as gay a cavalier as any! Aye, and 
could do it all over again, for all Some One’s sober looks as I write the confession. 

# if * + te t * 


The 2oth of February, 18—: that, I am told, is the date. So be it. It 
matters not. At any rate, it is a night not to be forgotten by me till the grey 
walls and broad-shouldered towers of Monte Leone crumble into dust. In Apulia 
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and all the “ Heel of the Boot” it was the time of betwixt-and-between. The gay 
French uniforms of Murat had done their chasing from Bari even to Cape Leuca. 
The girls plucked the grapes unkissed; the men . . . But stay, I am no historian. 
At any rate the French had gone, the time of the Austrian was not yet. The 
Englishman Richard Church had not been heard of. ‘The whole country was in 
the hands of the Societies, and every man did that which was right or wrong in 
his own eyes. The bolt kept the treasure, the bar kept the castle; and it was 
‘God and the Saints be good to those who fall under the ban of the Silver Skull !’ 

I was but a little girl then, when the wild deed was done which made the 
name of the Decisi infamous over the world. 

You know the Castle of Monte Leone? Well, every one in Apulia and as far 
as Trani knows all about the famous place of Monte Leone: how it was built by 
the great king, the father of our own Manfred; how it has seen more sieges, 
fétes, burnings, tarantellas, pageants, funerals, than any other fortress or tower in 
all Puglia—Monte Leone, the lion couchant on the hills, looking out to sea across 
the tributary plain. 

I was as I say, but a little girl then, yet I remember all those that dwelt therein. 
They were all dear to me, and my heart greets them even now across the years 
with a smile and a tear. ‘There was the Duke—grave mostly, his Excellency 
always—a pleasant jesting way with him when my nurse brought me in with the 
third flask of wine. What I came for I know not, but at all events I was permitted 
to stand on tiptoe by the table rim and peck like the robins at each plate—the 
Duke being ever kindest. And so till I reached the Mother Duchess, who would 
pretend to scold and shake her head under the lace of her lace mantilla—for the 
family had been a Spanish one. Very sternly she would bid me begone. Then 
when I had had enough a tall dark man, the major-domo of the Castle, as I 
think, would take me to my nurse Monna Brigida, who waited at the door, 
balanced between pride and a _ palpitating tremulous fear—happy to have me trot 
to and fro among the great folk (for was I not one of them ?), but devoutly thankful 
all the same to have me again in her arms safe and sound. 

In February, 18—, then, it was barred doors and close quarters at Monte Leone. 
The Sectaries were out. The Vardarelli were up, the best of the Free Companions. 
Most dreadful of all, the Decisi, the new society to be mentioned only with 
bated breath, were afoot, and were said to have sworn vengeance against the 
wealthy Duke of Monte Leone, and to covet the treasure hidden in his great 
chests, iron-bound, bolted to the hall floor, with the crossed muskets hanging 
loaded on the wall above them. 

But a little girl with a Spanish name knew nothing of that: Isabella—‘ La Bella’ 
they called me even then, and I know not why the name stuck to me—yes, and 
sticks even now when I am well into the thirties and an old married woman. 

Monte Leone, therefore, was bolted and barred—portcullis down, bridge up, 
lattices closed every night at sundown. Such was always the Duke’s custom when 
he was at home, save only on certain festal nights, on which the peasantry had been 
wont, perhaps for a thousand years or so, to make a bonfire in the courtyard, and 
dance about it, with much snapping of fingers and circling of plump waists, while 
the wine ran gurgling from the ducal goatskins and smiling cooks brought forth the 
broad brown loaves of bread, round as the moon sailing in the soft Apulian sky. 

The winter had been a dull time at Monte Leone, so that by February Monna 
Brigida waxed cross and combed my hair out every night with tugs and wrenches 
which hurt till I cried. Whereat she slapped me, and then, waxing suddenly contrite, 
kissed and comforted me equally without reason, 
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“A dull time, by the Saints,” she would mutter to herself—“ never an open 
door for Giovanni and Lippo to come in with their pipes and nonsense. Carnival 
indeed! There is no joy, no dancing, no flowing wine, no mirth in this old echoing 
nutshell without a kernel. Out upon such a place and such a master !” 

It was the last night of the Carnival, and from our barred window we could 
hear the “ Ta-ran-ta-ra! ‘Ta-ran-ta-ra!” strummed and whistled in the village, and 
then I got more than my share of tugs and pinches from Monna Brigida. 

Twangling chords and lusty shouts indicated the dancers in the hamlet. But up 
in Monte Leone there was a light only in the dining-hall, where the Duke and 
his mother dined in state. As for me, I was of course too young to be with 
them, but I was being dressed to go in with the dessert and, as I say, pick like 
a bird at the platters of fruit. 

The night fell quickly, gloomy and ominous. ‘The mists crept over the plain 
from the Adriatic. But I loved when they shut us in all about; for to the eyes 
of a little girl that only made the logs burn better on the great iron dogs of the 
fireplace and the silver on the board glitter brighter. 


“© Pulcinella! Pulcinella! Policinello! ’ Nello! ’Nello!” 


Thus sounded the dancing strain somewhere without, and within the Castle all 
the maidservants jigged wistfully to it as the sough of the night wind brought the 
sound yet clearer. 


“ Pulcinella! Pulcinella!” 


The Duke of Monte Leone was warm and mellow with good wine. He drank 
only his own vintages, heavy and resinous when new, but refining with the years 
into a balmy and lingering ‘cleanness upon the palate as the spiders webbed them 
ever thicker and thicker in the great arched cellar of Monte Leone. 

The Duke lingered over his dinner. He had turned his chair about so that he 
could sit angle-wise to the table and watch his mother at her lace-work. He had 
carefully laid aside a little plate of pickings for me when I should be brought in. 

** Pulcinella? Pulcinella!” 
He’s a rare good fellow, 
With his flouts and jeers, 
With his nose and ears, 
olicinella! Policinella—clla—ella ! 
A rare good fellow he!” 


The Duke crossed his legs and smiled. The wine spread kindly and liberally 
through his veins till his feet beat the measure and his head nodded involuntarily 
to the lilt of it. 

“Ha, mother,” he cried, at last, “this is like old times. Here comes Signore 
Pulcinella! We will have the courtyard lit. The beacon is all ready set. Bring 
up the wine from the cellar and open the gates. Is it not the last night of 
Carnival ?” 

“ Philip,” said the Lady Mother, gently, looking up from her work, “is it safe, 
think you? The Societies—are there not many evil men about?” 





“ None who would dare to harm us. Monte Leone is still a lion couchant. 
There are yet paladins in the hall. Look at Bruno there: who dare meddle with 
us while he carries the keys?” said the Duke; and turning sharply to his fat 
major-domo, he gave his orders. 

“Light the beacon. Get out the wineskins! Bid the cooks bring up the 
pasties and all that is ready below. It is the last night of Carnival, and shall 
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we be less jovial here in ducal Monte Leone than the farm folk and the village 
contadini 2?” 

“With respect, Excellency,” ventured Bruno, who was frighted tor his own 
throat, “is it not the case that the Decisi have sworn your death ? ” 

The Duke threw up his hands, 

“Time to die indeed,” he cried, “when I am not obeyed in my own house! 
It is the night of mirth, I tell you. Bid the youths and maidens dance the 
Tarantella—the Donna and I will watch from the balcony.” 

“ Ah, little snipe,” he cried, catching sight of me standing breathless in the 
doorway, with Monna Brigida, eyeing the sudden bustle of preparation, “ behold, 
little snipelet! Come, you shall see the loveliest blazing fire, and you shall have 
sweets and raisins, as many as you like—yes, mother, and a sip of wine as well.” 
So with one hand he caught me up to his shoulder, being by nature a great 
jovial man and merry of heart, while with the other he poured some water over 
the spoonful of red wine left in the bottom of his glass. 

“Drink,” he said, “drink to Signor Punchinello! Lo, here he comes, with 
his hooked nose and long ears.” 

And at the words I screamed aloud and gripped the Duke about the neck. 
For up the stairs there came the queerest squeaking voice, like a sgwé//o trumpet 
with a pea in it, whereat the Duke and all laughed as at a huge joke. Even 
the Lady Mother smiled, forgetting her forebodings; and all looked with bright 
eyes and a happy expression towards the doorway of the dining-chamber. 

The sound of drawn bolts came from beneath. ‘The hinges creaked and 
whined. A gust of cool wet wind rushed up the stairs, rioted with the table-cloth, 
and flapped the heavy arras on the walls. I shuddered involuntarily and clutched 
the Duke tighter about the neck—so tightly, indeed, that he unclasped my hands 
and set me down, without taking his eyes from the doorway. For though a great 
jovial man and kindly, he loved not to be discomposed of any. Immediately I 
was set down I ran and hid under the table. The cloth had not been removed, 
and, as was the custom at Monte Leone, it was of silk and lace—old and 
priceless, The lace edge hung down over the knees of the guests, but where 
the chairs were thrust back I could easily see from underneath it all that went 
on in the room. 

The sound of a quick merry pipe came jigging up the stairs, and then again 
the strange squeaky voice which set every one laughing and crying, “ Haste thee— 
come quick, dear Signor Punchinello !” 

Then the door, which the major-domo had shut against the draught, was 
cautiously opened an inch or two, and my little heart almost stopped beating 
when I saw a long nose peep round the corner and a red eye glance inquiringly 
about the great dining-room. ‘There came a chorus of welcome, loudest of all 
being the Duke’s jovial “Ha! ha! ha! Signore Pulcinella! Welcome, most 
respected sir. Drink! Sir Punchinello!” And with his own hand he poured 
him out a full goblet of wine. 

“Your permission, noble Duke!” squeaked the high voice, the sound of which 
had terrified me, as Punchinello wriggled on his toes, bowed nearly to the ground, 
comically wagged his head amid shouts of laughter, and finally set the wine down 
untasted. 

So the mirth began, and the house-maidens, glad of the infectious merriment, 
ran hither and thither, singing snatches of song and dancing in corners, and with 
sudden carnations upon their cheeks and their lips red as the geraniums of the 
sea-board. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE MASQUE OF DEATH. 


Ir was as good as having one bitten by the Great Spider in the house. Men and 
women, gentle and simple, they took their cue from the Duke; and lo! with a 
backward fling of low wooden doors, studded with iron, the men-servants’ came 
staggering forth from the vaults into the courtyard, hauling after them the car 
with the creaking block wheels, and astride of it Beppino the cellarer with his 
broad belt and jolly paunch. His head was crowned with flowers like the image 
of the heathen god done in silver, and there were ribbons on the cask. And 
ever this new God Bacchus leaned over and drew great flagonfuls of red wine as 
the men pulled him about the courtyard. 

Most of this ' could see in the faces of the maids that served in the great 
room; and indeed the Duke cried it all aloud from the window-seat, where he 
watched the merry rout, happy as a boy escaped from school. 

The white comfits began to rain into the room wherever there was an open 
casement. They rattled like hail against the panes where the windows were shut. 
Signor Policinello laughed, waved his arms as if he had been a magician, and took 
credit for all the mirth. Everybody laughed, and even the Duke’s mother, whom 
I, a lonely child, had been taught to call grandmother, laughed also. But 
nevertheless I hid me more secretly and securely under the shadowy network 
of the lace-edged table-cloth, And ever the Duke called for better wine and 
still better, and quaffed till his face grew red and jovial, and the mother watched 
him with anxious eyes. 

I saw Luigi Pavone, the tall servitor, stand ready with yet another tall flask, 
one of those pointed bottomless jars which stand sun-dried and dusty in the cellar, 
And as the Duke’s hand shook, he filled and filled again. 

Amid a rain of the white pellets of chalk Signore Pulcinella lurched this 
way and that. A moment ago his arm had been about the waist of a serving- 
maid. ‘The pair had skipped into a gay little dance, and the Duke had laughed 
at the antics of his jestership of the nose, that most famous child of Italy 
whose advent tells men and women all over the world that Carnival is really 
with them. But at the table’s end the girl’s waist had been dropped. She 
danced on alone, and as she came opposite the Duke, where he sat in the 
window-seat nodding his head and drinking, she looked back for her partner. 
Then all suddenly meeting her master’s eye instead, she crimsoned to the brow, 
snatched up her apron with a quick nervous laugh, and ran to the end of 
the room. 

But Signor Pulcinella, where was he? He was speaking low to Luigi Pavone. 
They stood quite beside me. Luigi was resting his wine jar on the floor, with 
one corner of it leaning against the calf of his leg, keeping a single finger on the 
amphora’s lid to show his dexterity, when Policinello spoke to him. 

“Soon?” said he, with a curl of his eyebrow upwards. 

“To-night !” said Pulcinella, and passed him with a glint of red light out 
of eyes that glowed deep within the mask. He extended a hand to Luigi as if 
to take his waist in a gay swirl of the trodden measure. Mechanically the 
fingers of Luigi went out to meet those of the jester. They touched, in a 
curious clinging fashion, The servitor’s palm closed as if upon money, and he of 
the long nose danced on. 

“Pretty Teresina—O prettiest one!” he said; and his arm went about another 





girl’s waist. For it is a pleasant thing to be Sir Punchinello at Carnival 
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time. He has rights that none dare dispute. And pretty Teresina waxed 
prettier than ever to know that the Duke’s eyes were on her, and they danced a 
measure down the floor of the great room. For so the Duke desired, sitting and 
nodding a sleepy approval; and the Great Lady, his mother, smiled too, because 
her son smiled and it was many days since he had done so much. While all 
the more freely that they were thus merry in hall, the shouts of merriment came 
up from the courtyard beneath, where the house lads and the scullery wenches 
made jocund mirth. 

Such unbound jollity, so merry a carnival, had there not been seen for years 
at Monte Leone. No, nor such a punchinello as the great merry fellow who went 
from maid to maid, making each blush and bridle at the things—such things too 
—as he whispered in her ears. 

But I, a little lass hiding all alone and forgotten by Duke and nurse alike 
under the fine lace of the table-cover, somehow trembled, as if there had been a 
wind blowing from the mountains and my body thinly clad. 

For beside me, leaning his thigh on the table, stood Luigi Pavone, pale as 
death. After speaking with the jester he had let the wine jar slip from his hand 
to the floor, where now it lay slowly gurgling forth its rich contents—wine resinous, 
scented like rosemary and red as blood, while Luigi with chalk-white cheeks and 
injected eyes stared at something which lay in the palm of his hand. I stole a 
little nearer, that I might see what it could be that had so frightened him. He 
held it hidden by his stiff fingers from the roomful of revellers. But I, standing 
all unseen behind him, saw plainly enough through the interstices of the fine 
silk and lace. 

It was a little silver skull, with a thong of human hair strung through the 
empty eye-sockets and caught behind the head into a loop! 


It had grown dark, and out in the courtyard they had lighted the torches. I 
was too young to know that the darkness came too early to be natural. I saw the 
Duke in the window suddenly grow black against a great sheet of pale blue flame. 
Then the thunder burst upon the plain of Apulia, stunning us with a_ sharp 
explosion of sound. 

In a moment the room was very dark again, blue-black this time, the dim 
square of the window and the Duke silhouetted against it being all that remained 
evident to my sight. Silence ensued for a long breathing—all were stricken still, 
turned to marble. Then, as the echoes died away on the hills behind Monte 
Leone, there came another flash, a little one, and all the company still stood 
petrified, saving that at the farther end of the room I saw a man stare suddenly 
white and aghast at something in the palm of his hand, and Punchinello, with 
his mask half off his face, leaning towards him. And though I was but a little 
maid, in my heart I knew what the man stared at, and dimly also why the red 
eyes gleamed redder than before. So I crept farther under the table, and shivered 
and waited for that which was to be. 

Now the blessed saints strengthen me to tell of that which followed. I have 
ridden, I have fought in such fashion as few maidens can boast of ; but never have 
I seen aught half so terrible as that night. 

The blue lightning flame blazed broadly forth again, filling all the banqueting- 
hall of Monte Leone with light. I saw Pulcinella stand erect with a dagger in 
each hand. Jvicker-flicker came the continuous lightning flashes at the windows, 
quick as the waving of an aspen leaf in a light wind. I saw the blue gleam on 
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the broad steel blade. I saw it strike the Duke. I saw it, no longer blue, strike 
the Great Lady the Mother Duchess. ‘Then, thrusting the poor murdered body to 
the floor among the legs of the chairs and the scattered crusts, I saw Punchinello 
disengage the steel from the wound and with a horrid laugh drive fiercely into the 
packed mass of the servitors. 

‘There came a great knocking at the outer gates; and I must have fainted away, 
for the next thing that I remember returns like part of a bad dream. I seem to 
see Pulcinella grown into twenty, each with a bloody dagger, and they are all 
dancing round a silver skull which rests on the breast of the dead Duke. They 
bow their heads and flap their ears as they dance, now joining hands and now 
solemnly reversing. And all the while I lay looking through the lace of the table- 
cover, seeing things that were strange for a little child to see with unturned brain. 

Then the great chests were broken open, some of the grim jesters laying aside 
their carnival masks that they might see the better. And the contents were heaped 
with tinkle of coin and clatter of plate on the table above my head; while I 
quaked as I heard the glass jingle and shiver and the fragments fly over the edge 
among their feet. 

“JT am as good as dead now,” I thought, “for they will be sure to look below 
the table.” And something moved and thrust a wet cold nose into my hand. 
My heart deadened and stopped. But it was only Carlo, the Duchess’s spaniel, 
who wagged his tail at me. But as soon as Punchinello came near he growled 
and sprang forward to seize him by the calf. ‘Then with an oath the jester stooped 
to knife poor Carlo with the same weapon that had killed his mistress, and cast 
him like a dead rabbit upon the poor murdered body, whose fate he had so vainly 
sought to avenge. 

After that I must have fainted away again, for when I came to myself all was 
dark in the great hall of Monte Leone. The night was blue-black outside, and 
the storm had passed, only growling and flickering somewhere at a great distance 
among the hills, not enough to see by. Yet I could discern Jumps and_ heaps, 
shadowy and undefined upon the floor, and one larger than the rest in the window, 
from which, if my ears reported aright, there came at intervals a little whining whimper. 

I was alone, a maid-child in the place of so many horrid murders. ‘The 
servitors were either killed or sworn accomplices, the women dead or carried off— 
none left to tell the tale, save one little babe. 

Nevertheless there in that place of fear I abode all through the night, grasping 
a great post of Spanish mahogany, the main support of the dining-table. Now I 
trembled lest the dead things were moving towards me, slowly and _ painfully 
dragging themselves over the floor. Again I dared not put my hand down, lest I 
should touch a hidden murderer. Living terror stirred in my hair and chilled my 
bones. I had cut my face on the broken glass when I fell the second time, and 
my hand was wet with something cold and gluey—like spilt wine. But the Saints 
kept reason on her seat within my brain, perhaps because I was too young to 
know what it all meant. Such was my first knowledge of the vengeance of the 
Decisi and the dread Sign of the Silver Skull! 


The morning came slowly. Leaden-footed and tardy it sifted up through the 
open windows, seeking a way from the underworld. ‘The little diamond panes 
became flooded with pale lemon colour, which somehow did not make those dead 
things on the floor any clearer or less dreadful. Indeed, the reflection from the 
painted ceiling gave the shapeless mounds a ghastly look of life, as if they were 
trying to rise and walk in their sleep but could not succeed. 
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“1 saw the blue gieam on the broad steel blade.’ 


I was but a child, but after all a child of Apulia. And I did not go mad; 
for within my young heart I vowed that if God spared me I would wait and find 
out and have vengeance. I would discover who had killed the dear Duke, he who 
had been my only father, and slain my own Great Lady, that had been so kind, 
so distantly kind to me. And so in the greying morning I waited. 

For this is not the end. 

It was, I think, about eight of the clock, and I could see all too clearly, 
when, after listening hour by hour that no lurking murderer remained, with infinite 
fear I came forth from my hiding-place, and praying tremulously to the Madonna 
that Punchinello might indeed be gone, I crept downstairs, shutting my eyes as I 
passed those shrouded mounds and stagnant pools of blackness. The whole house 
was still, save now and then for the moaning whimper from the oriel where the 
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murderer had thrown poor Carlo. But I got down at last, and ran across the 
courtyard, where in a corner I came upon more dead men, with their boot-soles all 
pointing towards me and their heads turned away. 

I arrived at the outer gate. The sun was just rising over the sea, red and broad 
as a shield hung on a peg in the hall. There was a smell of frost in the air. 

The storm had passed suddenly as it had come. Before the gate five young 
men were dismounting. ‘They had cloaks of grey, and wore feathers in their hats ; 
gallant to look upon they were, all fair and noble as gods. And their horses 
were well fitting to carry such men as they. But I was distracted with great 
fear, as indeed was small wonder, considering that which I had left above and 
behind me. 

“Spare me—do not kill a little child,” I cried out, or words like these, “and 
I will never tell what I have seen, kind gentlemen !” 

Then the chief of them, a grave black-bearded man, swung me up in his arms, 
but as quickly set me down again. 

“ Blood!” he cried, dusting his sleeve: “what means this? Who hath harmed 
the little maid?” 

And his brow grew dark. Then, as I pointed behind me into the quiet court- 
yard now smiling in the sun, he gave me in charge to a boy and strode within. 
His friends followed him. ‘The whining whimper waxed louder and more shrill till 
it became almost a shriek ; then all suddenly, with a final yelp of agony, ceased. 

When the man came forth again, it was with an ashen face marvellously pale. 
His lips were drawn and chalky under his beard, and his hand twitched upon the 
sword handle. He swung him into his saddle without a word. “Give me the 
little maid!” he said gruffly, as soon as he was settled. 

“Tt is the Silver Skull!” he said, presently. ‘From this day forth let none of 
the Decisi cast their shadows between the sun and the knife of Gaetano Vardarelli.” 

So in the rose-tinted light of a young spring morning, these five fair young 
men and I, a little desolate maid, rode away and left the murder-accursed 
house of Monte Leone. A fresh fanning wind was breathing through the open 
doors as we went, and the frugal sun of February glinted coldly in upon the 
black pools in the quadrangle and the shrouded mounds up in the banqueting-hall, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE YOUNG PRIEST OF GROTTAGLIA. 


“Wat do they call you, little one?” asked my deliverer presently. 

“They call me ‘La Bella,” said I, “but the Great Lady she says, ‘Come 
hither, Isabella,’ when she kisses my cheek. Then when she looks away I wipe 
it off!” 

“*Ta Bella’ you shall be, then, littlest,’ he said; “and we will be your 
brothers, we five. By-and-by you shall be not ‘La Bella’ but ‘La Bellissima,’ the 
Fairest Flower of the Vardarelli. And he will be a bold man who will pluck you 
without our permission.” 

So, in this wise I, Isabella of the house of Monte Leone, became one of the 
brigand race of the Vardarelli; and though death hath sadly broken the ranks, 
these five fair brave young men are my brothers still—aye, and all the comitiva 
also, though some have died in battle, and one on the scaffold, and the rest are 
in exile where the Albanian mountains show in clear weather over the purple 


of Adria. 
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Now it may be wondered at, how I, who till this moment had known no other 
will than mine own, should go so quietly with these five strangers—yes, and talk 
with them by the way of the horror I had witnessed. Yet at times I would fall 
into a transport of anger and excitement, crying out that the terrible Punchinello 
was coming with his long nose and bloody knife, and struggling impotently in the 
big kindly arms that held me so securely. 

But as we rode farther from the shambles at Monte Leone, and the February 
morning shone full and fair over the distant plain of the Adriatic, we came on a 
sight that in a moment shamed my distempered childish anger. Though it is 
now many years ago, and though I have experienced a world of famous sights 
since that day, I can still see the white towns and townlets, the brown-beamed 
loopholed masserie we passed on our way across the green plain. 

Now, it is well known to all on the seaboard of Puglia, that our weather in 
February is often as warm and sunny as the May of the North. Just as our 
women ripen early, and for their smiles even at fourteen stilettoes flash and 
redden, so these chill February morns of ours often lift upon days of mistily silver 
sunshine and a sea glimmering with an inner light, while in the long grass the 
cicada whirrs his steely song as though it were already the heats of midmost June. 
Then the leaves creep out on the trees over all the plain, though up on the 
Abruzzi there are still white long-clinging patches, and the slopes of Monte Volture 
are white with rime. 

Oh, 1 could sing a song of springtime in my dear country! But this is not the 
place for it. I had come, a little heart-sick maid, from the castle wherein my life 
had been passed ; all alone with five riders I had come, brigands every one. Might 
not these very men have wrought the terrible deeds of the night? No, it was written 
on their open countenances that such creeping murder was not in their natures, 
and the instinct of the child does not err. Yet, ere we had gone twenty miles 
from the dark pile of Monte Leone, I was already beginning to rejoice like a 
babe in the motion of the horse and the strength of the strong arm about me. The 
warmth of the morning sun entered into me, and I began almost cheerfully to 
question of whither they were taking me and whom I should find at the end of 
the journey. 

“You shall see our mother, and she shall be yours as well, little one!” said 
Gaetano. And at the name of their mother the five strong young men saluted as 
at the appearing of a superior officer. It was a gracious gesture; and, though I 
knew not why, it reassured me wondrously. 

So we rode joyously through snowy bushes of white cystus. We trod underfoot 
violets white and purple. We clattered through the brooks which prattled gaily 
down from the heights, yet red with the rain of the night. And, forgetting for 
a moment that which lay behind me, I shouted as the horse’s hoofs dashed the 
spray higher than my head. The full day had come ere we reached a little 
wayside church which had a presbytery built hard by. Even Sirius had gone out 
before the fierce sunlight, like a willow-shaped tongue of flame tossed upward from 
a bonfire. But, as memory returned upon me, I was ready to weep again for very 
loneliness, when under the date-palm avenue, among beds of pure white bloom, we 
saw a young priest walking with a book in his hand from which he conned his 
morning lesson. He did not see us approach, being absorbed in his devotion. 
And above him, as we came riding up, the bell of the little church began to ring. 

“Bless me!” cried Don Giovanni, the youngest and handsomest of the brothers, 
crossing himself, “it is a saint’s day. I have not confessed since Easter. Let us 
go in and pray.” 
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“Tt will do you but little good,” said his brother, before whom I was riding ; 
“but as you will. It will rest the horses.” 

But I think the sight of the tall young priest, so quiet and still at his 
meditation, shamed him. So, fastening their horses to the wall-rings outside, the 
Vardarelli alighted, and with bared heads reverently awaited the coming of the 
holy father. 

He paced slowly towards us, never raising his eyes from his book. A quiet 
serenity breathed about him. Even that terrible place from 
which we had come seemed somehow sanctified by the 
presence of true religion. As he went 
the five brothers kneeled on the sod, and 

Don Gaetano humbly besought his 

blessing. As for me, I stood looking 

up at him, with, I doubt not, the large 
= wonderment of a child. 

The young man raised his eyes and 
let them rest upon us with a grave, 
contemplative silence. He was not tall, 
but his dress being that of 

an abda/e, it made him 


















appear taller than he was. 
He possessed a lithe and 
manly frame, accurately 
proportioned. His _ fore- 
head was broad but low, 
the face of a notable square- 
ness, lips thin, compressed, 
and cutting a straight line 
across his face. His eyes 
were grey, cavernous and 
piercing, having in them, 


as he turned away, a “1 stood looking up at him.” C.C ENVILLE Men on 
certain red glint such as I \ | 
have seen in those of a wild thing of the woods. An awe \ 


fell upon me as he stood gazing at us, and when he set his hand upon my head 
I had almost cried out. 
“Your blessing, most reverend father Adate! 


” 


said Don Gaetano, bowing his 


head yet lower. 

The young man was silent while his eye ran over us, and in one long cool 
regard took in all the details of our equipage and equipment. ‘Then he looked a little 
reproachfully at the tethered horses, with their harnessment of steel as one that 
examines curiously the gauds and vanities of another world. 
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“You are good Christians!” he said at last, in a full bell-like voice, casting his 
eye along the little line of kneeling figures. As for me, I thought I had never 
seen a man so reverend and holy. ‘The evil of the night seemed to fall from my 
soul, and I felt composed and thankful before the man of God as one whose sins 
had been forgiven. 

“We are indeed good Catholics,” said Don Gaetano, without looking up. 

“When were ye last at confession?” the young Aéa/e went on. 

“Truly we were all shriven last Easter, as the custom is,” said Gaetano; “ we 
are men of the hills, and cannot so frequently come to our duty as women are 
wont to do.” 

The young man continued to look at us severely, almost reprovingly. 

“ Religion and humiliation are ever as fitting for men as for women,” he said. 
“ And this little girl, is she your sister ? ” 

“From this day she shall be, if God will,” said Gaetano Vardarelli. And he 
told of the deed of blood that had been wrought in the darkness of the night at 
the ducal house of Monte Leone. The young priest lifted up his hands in horror. 
His lips moved, and he seemed to commune with God, asking that the world 
might not be destroyed by fire on account of the wickedness of men. 

“The Duke and all his household, say you? God rest his soul! And with 
none to anoint with holy oil or shrive the poor passing spirits hurried quick to 
death, each with his imperfections on his head !” 

And he stood looking up into heaven with such an expression of holy calm 
on his face that it seemed almost like a benediction. 

Then, with his hand held out, he gave us his blessing. 

“Now,” said he, when we had risen and the Vardarelli stood still with 
uncovered heads before him, “it is the day of my patron saint, and I celebrate 
mass. I fear ye are Free Companions by your appearance, yet God is merciful: 
come in, confess and partake—that is, if ye have not on your souls the guilt of 
blood spilt innocently.” 

And he looked sternly at Don Gaetano, who as ever was our spokesman. 

“T have indeed killed men,” he said, “but always in equal fight, never with the 
hidden dagger, never Ly private assassination. I am a known man, even Gaetano 
of the Vardarelli, and no man can say that I have slain any unfairly. And for the 
rest, I have confessed and been shriven.” 

“Tt is well,” said the young priest: “follow me. But remember how it is 
written that men of violence shall perish by the sword.” 

He turned and walked before us up the avenue of dwarf date palms, his black 
robe with its underfringe of lace sweeping the daisies, and his whole figure breathing 
a peace which was not of this world. But as he turned I caught the pink glimmer 
in his eyes, as I had seen it when the Duke’s huntsmen had shown me a wild 
cat taken in a cage. And though I was but a child I remember being suddenly 
stricken cold from head to foot. 

As we passed the door of the presbytery a dark-haired woman with a stern, set 
countenance came to the door and eyed us with suspicion. ‘The young priest 
bent his thick brows upon her. 

“You are coming to mass, Bettina?” he asked softly. 

But she heeded him not; perusing the faces of our company one by one, 
and especially that of Don Gaetano, whose air of command marked him everywhere 
as a natural leader. 

I have since seen the look on the face of one that stands for trial in the 
place of accusation, and scans the countenance of his judge to forecast his sentence. 
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At the time I only wondered how a man so holy should have in his house a 
woman with the ill conscience of the evil-doer so plainly stamped upon her. But 
when I spoke of the matter to Don Gaetano he replied that such burdens are 
sometimes sent to devout men to chasten their spiritual pride and keep them 
humble like other men. 

“Bettina, you will come to mass,” said the priest again, still in the same low 
tone, but this time with a sudden metallic note in his voice like the wiuctting of 
a knife upon a butcher’s steel. 

The woman looked at him with a quick inquiry in her eyes, and nodded. 

**T will come, holy father,” she said; “but who are these gentlemen?” 

“T know not,” he made answer. ‘‘ What matters that.to you? ‘They are God’s 
children. Let meat be prepared for them and wine, that they may eat and be 
refreshed, before riding on their way and giving God the glory.” 

With that he passed within the little church, dropped momentarily upon one knee 
before the altar, and then disappeared into the sacristy. 

Never shall I forget that morning’s service, there in that little church under the 
date-palms. ‘The Adate had a voice that now rang like a trumpet, now pled like 
a woman; and to me the holy words were like a song, touching my heart and 
breaking down the barrier of fear. I sobbed with my forehead upon a bench, 
while young Don Giovanni petted me when no one saw, and whispered how that 
now I was safe and that the Vardarelli would take care of me. I would be their 
sister, the daughter of their mother. So he did till my sobbing was hushed and 
the bell tinkling caused us to prostrate ourselves before that wondrous solemn thing 
of which none but priests know the meaning. 

Presently, with chastened demeanour and awed faces, we found ourselves sitting 
in the wide cool house-place of the presbytery, in which there was nothing but a 
great slab of stone in one corner, on which was a piece of wood shaped like 
a pillow and worn smooth in the centre, an image of the Holy Virgin, a 
reading desk with an open illuminated volume, a crucifix on the wall, and 
underneath, also on a pedestal but in a place by itself, a white and grinning skull. 

The Aéaze came in, and bowing to the crucifix, he laid his hand upon the skull 
and looking upon us with piercing eyes, he said, “Hew down the tree and cut 
off his branches, shake off his leaves and scatter his fruits. Let his heart be 
changed from a man’s, and let a beast’s heart be given unto him.” 

And though the five brothers of the Vardarelli understood no more than I, that 
was but a little child, we came forth from the presbytery awed and shaken in our 
hearts, because the holiness and the solemnity of the young Adate abashed us. 
Then we mounted, Don Gaetano once more swinging me into the saddle before him. 

And the young priest with the square face and the straight lips followed us to 
the door, and watched us ride away, silent himself and stern, with a face like the 
justice of God looking upon the sinful children of men. And we were every one 
abashed before him, 

Nevertheless I wished that his eyes had not shone red like those of the trapped 
wild cat when the sunlight played crosswise upon them. 

S. R. CROCKETT. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE OLD HOUSE OF HUNTERCOMBE 
AND ITS GARDEN. 


AN IMPRESSIONIST SKETCH. 


3 N old house full of echoes.” Thus was the place described the other day 
by the ancient dame who lives in the cottage at the gate. Full of echoes 
it may have been (it is without them now!), but they told no_ history 

of it, and none of any special interest is known. The broken haft of a Cavalier’s 

sword, found somewher: near, hangs on a nail in the old hall; but I never heard 
of any fighting about the place. The Abbey with which the house was connected 
is only a stone’s-throw distant, and was quietly dissolved in 1539. A few scattered 
threads of tradition, and one or two meagre records preserved in county histories 
with the names of the many different owners, are about all that now is known. 

Something of the aspect of the place seventy years ago may be gathered from a 

forgotten book, “Tales round a Winter Hearth,” by Miss Jane Porter, published 

in 1826. The authoress says that the idea of her story first came to her whilst 
living for some time in Huntercombe House itself. 


“ My chamber in the old house of Huntercombe, a fine old house in the neighbourhood 
of Windsor. . . . Its thick walls once composed part of the ancient priory of Burnham, 
and was the residence quarter of the Prioress of the Order of St. Magdalen of 
Jerusalem.* The ruins of the Abbey of Burnham stand about a mile or two off the 


* Burnham Abbey, a convent of Benedictine nuns, was founded by Richard, Earl of Cornwall 
and King of the Romans, 1265. 
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Parterre and Stone Pillar known as ‘‘ Deborah.” 


Windsor high road; but at no greater distance than across a wide green lane or 
sheep-track, they afford a beautiful object from the western windows of the still 
delightfully habitable mansion of Huntercombe. Part of the roofless nave of the little 
chapel still remains, with its mouldering traceried window, and some: broken arches of 
the cloisters. A shattered avenue of oaks leads to a large circular embankment, the 
fishpond of the convent, now dry, but once surrounded by a broad green terrace... . ” 


Time the unscrupulous—the great universal picture destroyer—has long since 
obliterated much of the quiet scene depicted here. The picture is now so 
thoroughly repainted that but little remains of the older work. Alas for “ the 
wide green lane”! ‘This gradually became a sort of drift road for the driving of 
cattle from Windsor to Burnham ; and then a hard, well-frequented highway. ‘The 
abbey ruins are not very much altered in appearance, and they have long been 
made into cattle-sheds and pens. ‘The fishpond, half surrounded by willow garth 
i and oak scrub, is no longer dry, though the oaks which shaded it are felled. No 
mention of the grove, which almost overshadows the house, is in Jane Porter's 
description. In her day “shattered oaks” would have been held more to savour 
of romance. Had she examined the four-and-twenty old limes individually, the 
initials and dates carved deep in the rugged bark of most of them, might have 
seemed quite as suggestively romantic; though the quaintly shaped letters and 
figures have become rather spread and confused during this last quarter of a century, 
yet “1667,” the oldest remaining date, is still distinctly legible. In Lipscombe’s 
“History of Buckinghamshire” occurs this mention of Huntercombe in the account 
of Burnham Abbey :— 


“The mansion-house of the convent, said in the time of Willis* to be entirely 


* Willis was born in 1682. 
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standing, was in the shape 
of an L, but only used for 
holding implements of 
husbandry—corn, hay, etc. 
—the tenant living in a 
little house near it, where 
probably the chief hind 
anciently lived.” 


Many a narrow escape 
the “little house” must 
have had, in former years, 
of being pulled down or 
modernised. A comfort- 
able eighteenth - century 
cottage was added to it, 
and all its walls and win- 
dows are now embedded 
in the “leafy vine” (or 
rather honeysuckle). But 
the untouched oldest part, 
with decaying wooden 
framework, out of which 
the narrow old bricks are 
loosening, is as_ pictur- 
esquely crooked as heart 
can wish, and is dwelt in 
by the gardener who made 
the garden. 

Huntercombe Manor 
must have deteriorated to 
farm uses after the Evelyn family (George Evelyn belonged to the Nutfield Evelyns, 
and was cousin to the celebrated John Evelyn) had died out of possession, and after 
the reign of the Eyres who succeeded them. George Evelyn did a great deal to the 
house. He pulled down and rebuilt a part of it. At the four corners of the 
handsome Elizabethan stairs are his arms with the griffon; and there is much fine 
stucco work of that period in the ceilings, along with painted gods and goddesses 
by Verrio and his pupils, who lived near while decorating Windsor Castle. I 
know of no improvements carried out by Thomas Eyre, except the weathercock 
surmounting an open bell-pinnacle on the stables roof, and bearing his initials— 
“T*, E. 1770.” Up to within a few years since, schoolchildren passing in the lane 
would point to the leaden man in armour inside the pinnacle, calling out, “Old 
Noll.” Enough to make the royalist Evelyn turn in his grave! His quiet rest in 
Burnham Church was not, so far as I have heard, disturbed by the destruction of 
his “exquisitely kept gardens” and the desecration of his “stanch old house.” 
That much and that only—excepting that it was “a pretty seate in the forest” and 
had at least one “parqueted floor”—do we know, from the brief note of the 
visit he paid his cousin in “ Evelyn’s Diary,” of 1679. It must have been in quite 
the latter end of 1700 that the place became a farm for a time. It was then 
most likely that the “noble cork tree” met its fate. It was seen by the Rev. W. 
Cole (who I fear was rather a twaddler) in November 1774, then “in full leaf and 
green, and was then shedding its acorns, being of the ilex kind—many of which 
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Outside the old Walled Garden. 


I picked up under the tree.” It was supposed to be a hundred and fifty years 
old at least. When the light lowers on summer evenings one can sometimes still 
trace the furrows of the plough within the smooth surface of the lawn. But of 
the tree no vestige remains. I suppose not a flower was left, in what had been 
George Evelyn’s garden enclosure. The boundary of the eastward wall may have 
been left standing until Lord Grenville’s time, 1810, or thereabouts. It had a fine 
ironwork* grille in it, giving access to the bowling green. Le gotit anglo-chinois— 
as the French last century in derision called our English gardening of the day 
—would account for the demolition of the wall, with a view of enlarging the 
pleasure-ground and letting in the country beyond. Then, also, must have been 
destroyed the yew hedge ten feet through whose tradition still survives ; along with 
the fact that it was made into chairs at “ Wickham.” 

Mingling with the songs of birds this April day, in the full spring-tide of their 
melody, is heard another music, which surely is the very poetry of sound: the 
sound of the wind among the branches of the budding, sun-steeped elms, that 
stand in a wide, almost unbrokea quadrangle round the house. 

Little more than two hundred years ago, the house stood within the forest 
(a great wood in which might roam one hundred hogs). Year after year a few 
fronds of green bracken will still sprout up, and there is a tangle of furze growing 
in the waste by the side of the high road; nothing else remains to show that the 
country has been desolated of wood. No heed seems to have been taken of the 
ancient covenanting of the Manor, to except “the great trees and stadells” from 
profit of the axe. Agriculture claimed all. In those dim times when Burnham 


* Removed to the Garden Terrace, Dropmore. Huntercombe became Lord Grenville’s in 1810 
or 1812, the property afterwards passed to the Hon. George M. Fortescue, then to Lady Elizabeth 
Wells, and in 1870 from her son, Grenville G. Wells, to the Hon. and Rev. R. C. Boyle. 
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Abbey held sway, little might be known outside of what went on within walled 
places such as these, in the midst of such woodland wilds, with no public roads 
passing near. Slender indeed are the surviving traditions, but that there was no 
roseleaf rule in the convent or the prioress’s house seems clear enough from these. 
All over the garden little old tobacco-pipes are dug up from time to time. 
Inveterate smokers the gardeners of a century back must have been, judging by 
the quantities of pipes they left about! Funny little narrow-mouthed pipes, all 
with stems broken off to within an inch or two. It is the fashion of the day to 
collect, and so it became my habit to collect all sorts of rubbish; and the 
tobacco-pipes, etc., have a shelf to themselves. ‘The other shelves in the cabinet 
contain, along with fossils picked up from the gravel walks and roads, shreds and 
shards of old china and earthenware that have come to light among the cabbages 
and gooseberries in the 
kitchen garden. It was 
mostly after rain they 
would crop up to the 
surface. How amusing 
it was to pick up the 
bits, and trace in fancy 
the changing taste of the 
changing tenants of the 
house! The supply, 
however, was not un- 
limited; and in_ these 
days to pick up a bit of 
a familiar Dresden plate, 
or a chip out of one’s 
own blue delft, is not 
so satisfactory. Among 
the rest there is the 
curious brown ware of 
Elizabeth’s reign, — that 
might have to do with 
George Evelyn. One 
morsel of very early 
earthenware, I dream, 
may have been part of 
the prioress Alice Bald- 
win’s best beer jug. It 
is a coarse, heavy make: 
dull blue within, and 
smeared in white out- 
side. Shards of old blue Sun-dial, with setting of blue gentian. 
Nankin were found every- 
where, and may have been Mrs. Evelyn’s hobby; and one reflects what awkward 
housemaids she had! Then comes an interval; and then Mrs. ‘T. Eyre’s lovely 
Queen Charlotte’s lily pattern Worcester tea-things share in the common smash. 
Wedgwood then has its turn: a black teapot, and sage-green milk jugs, with patterns 
of goats and children. Then Spode and Lowestoft, etc.—often the very bit that 
bore the mark. A little piece has painted on it, in pale green, a cottage by a 
lake with a bridge: a curious ware, probably well known to the few who know. 
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The ‘‘ Sefton” Wellingtonia. 


A hardware garden, it will be thought, this reads like! and it may remind some 
of Queen Mary’s parterre of coloured glass still existing in Perthshire. The garden 
ground of Huntercombe is, however, productive of better things than old potsherds. 
Violets love it well, and here they flourish con amore. White violets overspreading it 
everywhere, make one think of the sacred vine, which “when it had taken root, filled 
the land.” In February and March the whole garden sparkles with violets. The all- 
pervading wild white ones, among the rugged stones of the rockery, run and play in 
sportive waterfalls of snowy foam, tumbling over into seas of purple violets, intermingling 
and fretting them into whiteness. There is scarcely a rose or iris clump in all the 
garden, that violets, white or blue, do not cluster round. Yet, long ere summer, 
leaves and all they are gone who knows how? “ Ow sont les neiges d’autan?” 
Does any garden lover now grow the old-fashioned dark purple double violet ? 
(I believe it is the double of the “ Russian Czar”). ‘Time was when no garden was 
without it. About half a dozen plants of it came from a Scotch “ garden that I love.” 
These existed wearily for five years under conditions—in partial shade—against 
which their soul rebelled. Then came to me the conviction that they wanted a 
south wall. So the plants were divided, and put close in among the peaches under 
the old kitchen-garden wall, and rich indeed is the return they make All through 
last summer’s drought I nursed them myself, putting leaf-mould about the roots of 
them, with the comfort of stones and plentiful watering. I had almost forgotten 
them in the winter months; till one day at the end of March, opening and coming 
through the wilderness gate in the peach wall, I was suddenly surprised by a great 
fragrance of violets. The whole air was suffused with the sweetness of them. 
Looking down, there at the foot of the wall shone a thick line of deepest purple, 
the flowers so large and full that the green leaves scarce showed between. Grown 
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thus, the double Russian is a grand out-door violet, rivalling the ‘‘ Marie-Louise” or 
“Lady Home Campbell” of the frames, and following them in immediate succession. 
In every border grow the violets: green cushions set thick with amethysts, or sewn 
with pearls of silver. And they are never gathered! Not alone does a fortnight’s 
beauty in the garden mean barely two days in the house, but there are those who 
do not care to despoil the garden—who share the poet’s foolish faith, that “every 
flower that blows enjoys the air it breathes.” So the jewelled cushions are a long 
delight. In the season of violets, a stranger entering would say, “It is a Violet 
garden.” A little later on it is all Daffodils, with a sprinkling of Angel’s-tears. 
Later still, a garden of Primroses lit up with “ many-coloured tulips bright.” Then 
it is flooded with the amber of Wall-flowers, or the scarlet of Anemone. All May 
it is a realm of Iris, supreme in rainbow hues of gold and lilac; while in “ royal 
June” it is as a page from the Rose-garden of Sadi. 

It is over twenty-five years since our first improvements. were attempted, and the 
garden of Huntercombe replanted and newly laid out. Everything has taken root 
and grown, and I see no glaringly false step. Yet, even while contemplating what 
I think to be success, an -impossible desire presents itself. ‘What if every 
improvement were done away, and the garden put back once more as we found 
it!” Common sense replies, “ Any one might design and build as sweet a garden 
as this, but to bring again the dear rubbishy old world of the other one, with the 
dismal shrubberies where the nightingales sang half the night close to the windows 
—that is work for the magician.” It was only an idle thought-wave, which 
brought back the vision of a long past summer morning, when through the wide 
glass doors opening upon the garden, right across the dewy lawn one could see 
the low-branched elms in the meadow by the pond, were the cows were grazing. 
The early sunshine slants across a hawthc:n bush, white with may. An old market 
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woman, with her basket on her arm, passes the door, to “ask the gardener if he’s 
got some flowers or a bunch of herbs for me to-day?” ‘The green woodpecker 
echoes his harsh laugh from one of the elms. Far off, showing faint and grey in 
the haze of distance, one can see the outline of the round tower of Windsor 
Castle. Nothing now of field or Castle is seen beyond the lines of close-clipt yew 
hedges. The quick growth of them has been rather marvellous: some, being kept 
low, are only eight or ten, some are twenty feet high. They are crenellated and 
buttressed and pinnacled, and finished with square bastions ; arcades and doorways 
and windows are cut through them. Single pyramidal yews and conic spires stand 
on the lawns. Every rounded, single yew, must aspire at the top: to be rounded 
at the top, gives heaviness. 

The place was once described as “a garden of quincunxes and of arte /opiaria.” 
Peacocks and green men, however, beloved of the topiarius, find no place here ; 
nor do I know where the fives alluded to now are. Four box-bushes are clipt 
round like big balls, and on the lawn near the house is a bower of box with a 
seat within, known as “the Box Seat” (pleasantly so named by an accomplished 
whip). Long festoons of ivy span the lawn, there is a sun-diai on the bowling 
green, and gates of iron scrollwork let into the old red-brick walls. 

A photograph of Huntercombe, done some time in the sixties, shows the 
oblong-shaped lawn before the house, laid out in flower-beds, with tall tree roses 
which bordered a broad gravel walk. The garden was otherwise featureless. Like 
the country surrounding it, it was (and is) quite flat; there were no bosky paths 
or green surprises of nut tree close, nor hidden grassy ways or pleasant orchard 
corners. The whole place could be seen at a glance. About twenty-five years ago, 
one dark November evening, pacing round and round the dull lawn in the cheerless 
melancholy dusk, I pondered what could be done to give character and _ interest 
to such a dreary flat. And then it flashed, “If there could be trim yew hedges ! 
And so the hedgerows—now the garden’s glory—began at once to be planted. A 
low yew wall, with tall finials, was built first. It was meant as a semblance of a 
terrace walk. Gradually year by year more hedge was added, until the lawn became 
enhedged all round. With luck, and a first-rate gardener, there was never a 
failure; and these yews—reputed slow-growers—made rapid progress. Given a 
good soil and proper treatment, I do not see that yew need grow much slower 
than beech, and it certainly outstrips holly. ‘This is the simplest way to get an 
effect quickly, with endurance also:—The plants to be three feet high, put in very 
close together. Throw in bucketsful of water about the roots; cover up, and 
clip the third year. In a garden one always has to wait three years, I find, before 
new things begin to tell. In any case “yew is worth our patience, for their 
perennial verdure and durableness.” In the “Sylva” Evelyn considers it “ prefer- 
able to any plant I have ever seen for beauty, and a stiff defence.” 

To carve out windows in an old yew hedge is a good trial of skill and patience ! 
Yet an attempt has just been made here, with one of about forty or fifty years old. The 
first intention was simply to lower the hedge some six feet, leaving square bastions 
at either end. The work was barely begun, however, before it was felt that deep 
embrasured window-openings near the top might look more strange and charming. 
And now the many-windowed hedge is—fancifully, at least—a ruined city wall or 
rampart, rising straight up out of a grass-green water (that is, a bit of lawn). Along 
the top is a range of outlooks from ruined casements of the past. ‘lo everybody, 
perhaps, my old city wall will be nought but a mutilated hedgerow. I do not 
expect the magic charm of it to be any such thing to others! In the garden, if 
anywhere, is the place where fancy’s bred ; and there, if anywhere, should be found 
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“the light that never was on sea or land.” Before leaving the green yew-ruin and 
passing on, it may be explained that a dullish walk and honeysuckle wall are in 
the shade at the back of it. So, a reason for my windows ; for in a garden there 
must be nothing gloomy. ‘The cheerful day must be let in whenever practicable. 
Many a little tract of wild nature, though in outskirts of the garden, may well be 
left untamed for our delight. In time, the spot will come to be full of sweet wild 
weeds and field flowers in their season. Earliest violets, white as ivory, in the 
grass will make for us a little lawn of fragrance. ‘Tiny errant gems of forget-me-not, 
bird-sown, will look up innocently as we pass by, and we prize them more than all 
our turquoise garden-beds. I know dandelions are wrong, and they ought not to be 
there at all; but it is an exquisite pleasure to peep round the end of an apple espalier, 
and see hundreds of dandelions in full splendour of their great yellow suns, in a 
green firmament of orchard grass! The flowers that come of themselves give joy as 
great in its way as ever is the joy of contemplating our well-regulated beauties in 
the borders. At this very moment (April 26th) there glows everywhere a purple 
radiance of chance-sown Honesty, whose mellowed light illuminates each shady place. 
It must be laborious to plan out a garden on paper. Not much labour of 
that sort was expended upon the garden of which I write. Year after year it was 
shaped into form and dignity, as the eye felt its way, so to speak, and little by 
little knew—or thought so—what was wanting to perfect the place. But this is 
my secret! The critic world at large must believe the whole proceeded from a 
deep-laid plan. . . Ever since 1872 it has been growing on insensibly, until at last 
some realisation of the first vague idea seems on the eve of attainment. A_ stage 
long wished, long waited for, has arrived: the state well known in art, of a picture 
near to its completion, when every little touch tells, as a thousand never did before. 
Alas! a less happy moment also is at hand: when, if the character of 
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the garden be not to be lost, much that we have long admired in it must be 
sacrificed. Even now in our small way we know 
‘The watcher’s axe is nigh. 5 
All growth hath bound: when greatest found 
It hastes to die.” 


With as good a grace as may be, let that trial be met; and meanwhile, let us 
beware of the ensnaring temptation of “ overdoing it.” Too many flower-vases, 
too many stmdials—even too many trees—are a mistake where space is limited. 
The vases or other ornaments give finish and interest ; but they must be used with 
reserve, lest their presence interfere with the feeling. of repose without which a 
garden is not perfect. As to what suits it and will succeed in it, the garden itself 
knows best. By-and-by the gardeners will understand also; and they know well 
how little use it is to attempt to grow things that won’t grow. After two or three 
seasons, a little dream I had of blue and green has to be given up. A strip of 
rough elm-shaded grass, was sown all over with bulbs of blue scilla. For just one 
season the dream came true: it was lovely! The next, the blue in the grass had 
dwindled. Then the first sown bulbs refused to flower, and the latest looked 
faint and unwilling. ‘The truth at last enforced itself, that scilla will not thrive in 
grass. ‘They don’t like it. At the same time, Nature insisted on her evidence that 
primroses, wood-anemones and hyacinths, with white fritillary also rejoice in this 
special grass strip, and that here of their own free will they love to go forth and 
multiply. I should be well ‘content with the white fritillary alone—tall-stemmed, 
each bell uplifted in white purity above the growing grass. Slow in growth as 
fritillary are, they are very sure. Where they once take root, there they stay for 
ever, with a constancy unknown in our human world. They may be trusted, 
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Entrance to the Stables. 


however late their coming. For years one purplish-brown and chequered bell has 
arisen as if by chance at the outmost edge of a border, in the middle of a knot 
of streaming crocus leaves. Every spring, when too early, I pass by and see it not, 
I sigh,—“ Ah, the fritillary is gone at last !”—yet on some other day I look, and it is 
there, with all its classic grace and its bizarre, plaided kirtle. ‘This one cherished 
plant of it in the garden, and a misrepresentation of one in blue on an old Dutch 
tile in my fireplace, for years were the sole fritillaria in the place! In the fresh 
vigour of its youth, was there ever seen any other flower planned so exquisitely, 
fashioned so slenderly! ‘The pink symmetry of Kalmia perhaps comes nearest this 
perfection, with the delicately curved and rounded angles of its bloom. 

In mid-April it is hard to turn away our thoughts from the flower-trees! Every 
garden should possess an orchard within the circle of its charms. Old, grey, 
lichened apple-trees ; and cherries that come first,—and here at least, are kept for 
their joy of white bloom. We set no store at all upon the red fruit, nor waste a 
thought on it; but let our feathered darlings of the fields and garden feast and 
make merry as they will. Plum bloom is not impulsive, like the cherry, and it 
has a purer, colder white. It looks as though it knew what it was about! It 
never over-flowers, and the fruit ripens in an easy, kindly way. Earlier than either 
plum or cherry comes the almond-tree, with blossom of pale silvery pink. Poets 
have sung its praise, comparing it to Hope, as “the silvery almond flower, that 
blooms on a leafless bough.” Curiously blind, as a rule, are the makers of gardens 
to the untold value, for the fair beauty of them, of flowering-trees and shrubs,—or 
“ ornamentals,” as in old books. I shudder to remember the almond and the 
judas-trees that I cut down long ago. Old and leggy as no doubt they were, they 
are regretted ; while I am humbly learning a new lesson, from little scraps of villa 
gardens in the outskirts of a neighbouring town, of how to increase the gladness 
VoL. XV.-—No. 64. 
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of a garden. In many such, too often joyless enclosures, almonds are planted 
freely. Perhaps, through the brief season of their bloom, these fairy-trees seen from 
dull-windowed houses round, may shine right across the petty dust-clouds of the 
world into the lives of dwellers there. Sad to think of the wasted years, and so 
much pleasure missed, or so long delayed! Hope whispers, “ Not yet too late,” 
so no time shall now be lost in planting groves of starry loveliness to glorify some 
future springtime of the year. A Pyrus malus floribunda (worthy of a more 
picturesquely shortened name), at one end of Nut-tree Close, is just now a _ pink 
fountain of flowers and buds, flinging up roseate spray into the air. The Snowy 
Mespilus in the meadow, old and storm-blown, still contrives in March to wear 
the aspect of a snowdrift ; while a hawthorn near at hand, in later days of spring, 
serenely rises out of the green grass,‘a white Alp of May-flower. The double peach 
(Amygdalus persica) is beautiful, and lasts for three April weeks all engarlanded, 
with deep pink Roses de Meaux! Pyrus spectabilis is, 1 think, more admirable 
than all other of our flower-trees, with roses larger and more doubly double than a 
florist’s fancy might dare to paint. Most desirable is the old-fashioned Corchorus (the 
Kerria of to-day) for its warmth-giving orange-colour among the paler “ ornamentals.” 
Star-showers from sky rockets, arrested as they scatter, could hardly exceed the 
brilliance of our Kerria, goldenly coruscating in every shady corner of the garden ! 
There has, however, to be much cutting back,—and uprooting even,—to check the 
too rapid growth, by which it sometimes threatens to make the place its own. 
Much talk there is, nowadays, about “ Friendship Gardens.” The whole garden 
here might deserve to be so called, so much in it is owed to the kindness of 
friends. Labels are few in number, but memory keeps an unwritten catalogue 
where the givers’ names all are noted. As one year is added to another, and _ life 
becomes more full and hurried, familiar names in plant lore keep slipping out 
of mind. Not so the names of friends associated with them. From distant 
counties, or from North Scotland, from the United States, Canada, Italy, Tenerife, 
Japan, West Indies, India, seeds and plants have arrived. Often they do well, 
sometimes they grow to be at home with us. But space and much glass is a 
sine gud non; and these we have not to give them. The great elms that dominate 
the farther lawn in stately magnificence are not far off a hundred feet in height, 
while their probable age is well-nigh two hundred and fifty years. A little beyond the 
shadow of these green giants, niched among some rocky stones, has come to dwell 
with us a forest tree, just thirteen inches high—whose age is said to exceed the elms 
by half a century. The little ancient was sent here from Japan, travelling with a tiny 
pie-dish packed beside him, into which the little old roots were to be replanted on 
his arrival. The seamed and gnarled trunk of this minute tree would seem to betray 
great age. Yet the opinion of the many is hostile to so much as even a quarter of 
three hundred years having been attained, the age “the long surviving oak” might 
not disdain. No one believes in the wee tree. No one, that is, except its owner, 
who holds that the Japanese are capable of anything. Meanwhile the miniature, who 
knows all about it, with a spread of branches the breadth of a scarlet geranium, 
unconcernedly lives and flourishes ; that it should grow, may the powers forbid ! 
Leaving the venerable Jap to his rocky solitude, where his branches might shelter 
perhaps a butterfly from the rain, the way leads on to the sunny south porch, where 
swallows build. Here, an immense Rosemary (os marin, Sea-dew) has made itself 
at home for many years. Its bee-haunted, innumerable sea-grey flowers, flecked with 
the fragrant freshness of springing shoots, seem to inspire with joy our going out and 
coming in. The swallows, however, flying to and fro, never look that way—and to 
the bees it is only as a treasury of honey. E. V. Boye. 
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THE 
SPANIARDS. 


HE Spaniard, who has once more come, or perhaps one ought to say been 
driven, before the attention of the world, inspires those who really know 
him with somewhat mixed feelings. Mrs. Carlyle said of De Quincey 

that she alternately wanted to hug him and to toss him in a blanket—to hug him 
because he was such a charming little man, and to toss him in a blanket because 
of those aimless, shiftless habits of his, which made him well-nigh intolerable to a 
punctual hard-headed Scotchwoman. When one has reached the point of knowing 
the Spaniard intimately—not only on his social side but in business—one ends by 
feeling about him very much in this way. Those who do not know him at all, 
or at second hand, may take him for a ferocious creature who only rouses himself 
from sloth to indulge in excesses of cruelty. This picture is about as like the 
real man as is the old Continental idea of the brutal Englishman who sells his 
wife at Smithfield, and commits suicide from spleen. That he is capable of 
cruelty is true, and so are other races. Nothing would be easier than to make a 
list of abominahle massacres running all through French history down to the 
Commune of our own time. Yet we are not asked to call the Frenchman cruel— 
at least, not to say. that what peculiarly distinguishes him is his cruelty. Even the 
colonial history of Spain is not nearly so ferocious as rhetoric has represented. 
The laws of the Indies were humane, and what proves that they were executed is 
that the native races on the continent of America not only survived, but have 
gone far to absorb their conquerors. The weaker island peoples died out before 
them, as the Blackfellows have perished. before the Englishmen in Tasmania, and 
as they are withering in New. Zealand, or indeed everywhere in the Pacific. The 
diseases, and the strong drink, the white man brings with him are more fatal than 
his cruelty. _No people which has possessed colonies inhabited by coloured men has 
much -right to cast. stones at any other for its ferocity. Germany, which came late 
to the enjoyment of advantages of that kind, has already contributed a pretty 
list of atrocities to the records of the Aborigines Protection Society; and ugly 
stories are told of the Belgians on the Congo. 

It can, of course, be answered that if other conquerors and settlers have sins 
to be recorded against them, they have ended by establishing order and civilisation, 
and the Spaniard has not. To that his best friends find it difficult to make a 
satisfactory answer, and they are unable precisely because they do know him and 
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his weak point. If one wants 
to explain fairly why he has 
failed in the world, the answer 
must be that he is the most 
unbusinesslike of mankind. It 
is an observation which all who 
have worked with him in trade 
have made, that the Spaniard 
cannot manage a joint stock 
company. He may be a clever 
trader himself, and a_ hard 
worker on his own account. 
But when Spaniards who have 
these good qualities individually, 
combine, the result is failure. 
They cannot work together, or 
submit to the guidance of one 
among them, and it is an 
ugly feature of their character 
that they have little mutual 
trust. Each is afraid that the 
other is stealing a march on 
him. Every one wants to fill 
all the places with his own de- 
pendants. Places are multiplied 
to satisfy everybody, and money 
is wasted, while the mere excess 
of hands causes the work to 
be ill done. ‘Time is lost in 
discussion, and the end _ is 
bankruptcy. ‘Then comes some 
French, English, or German 





syndicate, and succeeds where 
the natives failed. Carry that 
story into the sphere of politicsy and you see at once why constitutional government 
is a farce in Spain, as all candid Spaniards will tell you that it is. 

This unbusinesslike incapacity is shown in innumerable ways. Barcelona, for 
example, is a great trading port, about on a level with Marseilles. It has grown 
very much within recent years. ‘The Barcelonese consider themselves a model to 
all Spain in the matter of industry, and in common sense. Yet in this town— 
which is really a handsome place and rich—the head telegraph office is in the 
suburbs, there is only one branch cffice in the town, and messages have to be 
sent from that by hand. ‘The post office is well away from the port, in a by-street. 
If you are there on business you will find, as likely as not, that one clerk is in 
attendance out of an immense staff. He will probably be very polite, but he will 
put his hand to a pen ora bundle of letters as if he feared they would burn. And 
Barcelona is a model of smartness compared to Madrid. One wonders what would 
happen to the dawdling officials one sees at these places, if they were transported 
by some malignant fairy to St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Madness would probably be 
their fate if they made an effort to meet the call. But then they would not: the 
hurry and drive would simply revolt their sense of what was due to a gentleman. 
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takes two clerks to do the work. 
A new one is issued, and again two 
clerks are employed. Their pens go 
as if they were signing their death 
warrants. One looks on and_ won- 
ders what would happen at Liverpool 
Street if things were managed in that 
style. It is in reality, however, a rather 
foolish reflection. The traffic which 
goes through Liverpool Street in a day 
is about equivalent to the business 
done at any Spanish station in a year. 
Why make exertions when there is so 
little to be overcome? And Lérida is 
rapid, busy and punctual compared to 
Venta de Bajos, the great junction 
for the northern lines. Experienced 
travellers assert that there is a depth 
below Venta de Bafios, and that is 
Bobadilla, a junction for the Andalusian 
lines. No doubt they tell the truth— 
I cannot say from personal experience 
—but the human imagination can hardly 
conceive of anything to excel Venta de 
Bafios. Two long platforms enclose a 
refreshment-room. ‘There is no cover 


, tered afresh. 
through. The process is a lesson in 
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As the post office is, so are the 
railways. ‘That they are all on single 
lines is nothing. ‘The country is not 
rich enough nor the traffic sufficiently 
great to call for double. Neither need 
one complain if the trains are slow. 
A wise man does not want to hurry 
when he is travelling on holiday, and 
why should a business man make haste, 
when no Spaniard does? But the extent 
to which this people abstains from hurry 
is a wonder. ‘Take for example Lérida, 
which is, for the Peninsula, a busy 
junction. The branch line from ‘Tarra- 
gona meets the main line from Barcelona 
to Saragossa at this place. Now, if 
you are coming from ‘Tarragona to 
Saragossa, your luggage must be regis- 
It is impossible to book 


tranquillity. A porter trundles the traps 
from one end of the platform to the 
other as gravely as if he were con- 
ducting a funeral. The receipt given 
at Tarragona has to be cancelled. It 
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outside the café. If anything has thrown the service out of gear, a six-hours’ 
wait is a quite usual experience. It is true that if Spanish trains are few and 
slow, they are also commonly punctual; but then if they do not come in late 
often, when they do they do it handsomely. Five or six hours behind time is the 
customary figure. 

Lérida, close to the frontier between Catalonia and Aragon, is a place I 
remember with particular pleasure, because my luck gave me an excellent example 
of Spanish methods in its neighbourhood. We were dribbling in on the line from 
‘Tarragona when somebody began to fire blank cartridges from the train. After 
half a dozen discharges it stopped. All the passengers tumbled out to know what 
was the matter. It appeared that the firing had come from two men of the Civil 
Guard—the excellent military police of Spain—because a child had fallen out of 
the window, causing “ um terrible disgusto,” a terrible shock, to “esta pobre setora,” 
this poor lady, its unfortunate mother. There was no alarm bell, and the police 
had no other way of stopping the train. At last the guard of the train was sent 
back to pick up the child, 
and we went on. At Lérida 
we discovered that “‘ esta pobre 
sehora” was in face a most 
vicious-looking gipsy, who was 
being taken by the Civil Guard 
to do twenty years’ galleys— 
which means penal servitude. 
On the platform the woman 
took the stage, gesticulating 
and appealing to heaven on 
behalf of her “ ange/tto,” her 
little angel, surrounded by a 
sympathetic crowd. Finally 
she worked herself into a fit 
of hysterics, and was taken in | 
hand by a doctor. At last ERE COUNTHY DANCE. 
the guard turned up with the === ae: — 
child, not a penny the worse aS = 
for its fall; and it was last 
seen by me very comfortably eating sweetmeats by the side of its mother, who sat 
with her back against the wall of the station arranging the clothes of another 
and younger brat she had with her, while the Civil Guard stood by leaning gravely 
on their rifles. Thinking that it would be interesting to know why a woman 
gets twenty years’ penal servitude in Spain, I put the question what she had done, 
and I received this monumental answer: ‘“ Her father is dead, and her husband 
is dead, and there is some question of shots among them.” The explanation was 
too good to spoil, and to this day I do not know whether she shot them both 
(and she looked very capable of it), or helped some third man to shoot them, or 
was helping them in a murder when they were shot by a fourth person. But the 
mixture of slovenliness and good nature in all this transaction was thoroughly Spanish. 
The Civil Guard were very nice with the woman, and the sympathisers on the 
platform did not seem to care in the least that she was the lowest of the low. 
Yet of course the accident never would have happened if she and her children had 
been sharply looked after. 

However surprised those who talk of the “mark of blood” the Spaniard has 
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made in history may be to hear it, the Spanish 


people are essentially good-natured. They are 


singularly kind to children, and their family 
relations are among the best and the most 


wholesome in the world. ‘There are few prettier 
pictures to be seen than the children of a Spanish 
working man as they run to meet him on his 
return from work and kiss his hand. In a way 
the nation is the most truly democratic in the 
world, for it has but one standard of manners. 
The children of the rich man do precisely as the 
children of the poor. ‘The peasant of Castile is 
as self-possessed and as polite as the “ hidalgo.” 
Moreover, they speak the same Castilian,—or, if 
there is a difference, it is that the peasant speaks 
a purer Spanish than the educated man, whose 
tongue is rather Frenchified. 
languages spoken in Spain: the Galician, which is 
closely akin to the Portuguese; the Basque ; the 
Catalan, which is a branch of the southern French ; 
and the Castilian. But they are all spoken alike 
in all classes. ‘There is no distinction between the 


There are four 


language of the upper and the lower class. ‘The 
Toledan speaks better Castilian than an Andalusian. 
In the south, the language has been much 


degraded in pronunciation, and by the admixture of gipsy and other slang; but 
differences go according to the provinces, not according to rank or social position. 
This uniformity of language is, as it were, the outward and visible sign of a 


certain social equality which prevails among the Spaniards. 
with the recognition of official rank or social distinction. 


It is perfectly compatible 
But that is given among 


the Spaniards, as it is among the officers of an army, without servility. 
At an inn in a country town, you may find the major-general commanding the 


garrison, a civil official holding 
a good post, the landlord, and 
the cook—the last with his 
cap and apron on—all playing 
dominoes together at the same 
table. The General sits at the 
end of a sofa, and is ad 
dressed, not constantly but at 
reasonable intervals, as Don 
José or whatever it may be. 
He says “‘Sefior” to the land- 
lord or the cook, and _ this 
little difference makes all the 
necessary distinction. In the 
middle of the game, guests 
return from the theatre and 
ask for supper. The cook 
gets up and serves them, as 
a matter of course. Then he 
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comes back to his dominoes, and they all talk with as 
much ease as any four gentlemen at a club. 

It is this absence of restraint, the security that you 
can be familiar with men of all classes without fear of 
presumption, which makes the charm of Spanish _ life, 
when once you have got to understand the people well. 
Foreigners are liable to make mistakes. A Spanish 
peasant will take his hat off when addressing one whom 
he considers caballero—or gentleman; but he expects 
the instant “ Cabrase usted” —“ please put your hat on,” 
and if it does not come he concludes that he is dealing 
with an underbred person, and he soon shows what he 
thinks. ‘Then the foreigner comes away saying that the 
poorer Spaniard does not deserve his reputation for 
-courtesy, whereas the want of breeding was entirely in 
himself. Whoever wishes to travel in comfort in Spain 
will do well to acquire the common forms of politeness, 
which are easily learned. 

The inner social life of a people is always difficult to 
know. As a rule a man only gets to understand it 
thoroughly by marrying into the race, and then he 
himself becomes so fully naturalised that he ceases to 
be able to judge it from the outside. Besides, it must 





always be remembered that even in Spain there are wide 
differences. ‘The merchant, banker, or shopkeeper, of a A BULLFIGHTER, - 
large seaport lives, and also thinks, very differently from 

the peasant of Castile. In the parts of Spain which have been least affected by 
foreign example, habits have changed very little since the seventeenth century. 
., -he women are very much secluded. ‘They 
=: hardly ever go out, except to church, or for a 
walk on the Alameda when the band _ plays. 
Then the unmarried ones are in charge of some- 
body. Of course this does not hold true of the 
working class. In the East, from which the 
Spaniard certainly drew much through the Moor, 
it is only among people of some means that the 
women are “sitters behind the curtain.” Yet 
the Spaniards are the people who have formed 
the proverb that “ Broken legs, hens, and women, 
are best at home.” In the most advanced parts 
of Spain it would be thought rather a scandal for 
a married woman to be seen walking with any 
man except her husband or one of her own 
family. It is perhaps from the Oriental that the 
Spaniard has received his conception of “ family 
honour” as something which depends mainly on 
this—that the women of his household shall not 
be talked about. I have known an old-fashioned 
Spaniard deeply offended when a young country- 
man asked after the health of “sw esposa”—his 
wife. As the old gentleman explained to me, 
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this was the result of a bad French example. The youth ought to have said 
“How is your house?” My old acquaintance was behind his time, but a great 
deal of this feeling survives. ‘To put an extreme case, it is doubtful whether a 
Spanish jury could be found to give a verdict against the head of a family who 
had killed a misbehaving wife, daughter, or sister. ‘They would be sorry for him, 
not for the victim. 

It must not, however, be supposed that family tragedies are more common in 
Spain than elsewhere. ‘They are not—nor are homicides of any kind, except in 
seaports and certain districts of the south, where the people are prompt to draw 
the knife when their rage is aroused. Once more, it is not true that the Spaniard 
is naturally cruel. ‘The ferocities of which he has unquestionably been guilty have 
come from his unbusinesslike indolence. He lets trouble come from want of 
precaution in time, and it finds him unprepared. Then he falls into the rage of 
the indolent man who is aroused out of his indolence, and strikes savagely. Conduct 
of that kind proves his incapacity for government, and is seen at its worst where 
he has to deal with Creoles, who repeat his own faults in an exaggerated form, and 
with half-breeds. For that reason, among others, he has lost his colonial empire. 
It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Spain is decaying. The population 
has nearly, if not quite, doubled in the present century, and the country in itself 
is infinitely better off than it was a hundred years ago. The loss of Cuba will be 
no evil for Spain, but a gain, for it will stop a dreadful drain of life and treasure. 
When there is no colonial market to think of, the immense resources of the country 
itself will probably be better worked. The mere mineral wealth of Spain ought to 
be enough to make it rich. If it has begun to understand the consequences of 
bad administration, it may well be one of the most prosperous parts of Europe in 
another generation. 

Davip Hannay. 
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MRS. OMADU’S TOTEM. 
I. 


T was somewhere avout the middle of September that Rudolph Symonds beat 
up our quarters at Asaba, on the lower Niger. He brought an introduction 
to my dear friend Birkett Ainslie, at that time Captain in charge of the 

Niger Company’s Constabulary barracks. 

Ainslie was out on duty when he came, but he found me lying on the verandah 
more dead than alive, and speculating as usual as to how much quinine [I should 
be able to assimilate when the floods went down. 

Symonds came walking so briskly across the parade ground, that the sight of 
him was a tonic to a listless convalescent, but one could not help a_half-envious 
pity for the fresh blood in him. 

He stayed two hours—from about eight to ten a.m. as nearly as I can 
remember—and he talked pretty well all the time. He made himself thoroughly 
at home, and when he went gaily out I felt as if I had known him all my life. 

I had hardly the time to relapse into semi-unconsciousness when Ainslie 
dropped into the Congo chair at my side. 

He had our visitor’s card in his hand. 

“T had a letter about him,” he said. “ Interesting sort of chap, I’m told. 
Going to wake us all up.” 

“Well, he’s been here all the morning, and he is coming back directly. ‘Talked 
two hours by the clock, and only had one peg. I shall have to tell you about 
him, I suppose.” 

Ainslie turned to me and examined me critically. ‘“ He’s done you good,” he 
said brusquely. ‘You look better, old boy. Now, let us have it, but don’t hurry 
—we’ve got all the beastly day.” 

“He’s on his way to Kano, if you please,” I began. 

“ What for?” 

“Qh, that’s just for a start. He kindly consents to make this agreeable country 
his home for the next twenty years or so.” 

“ Has he the gift of tongues?” asked Ainslie, pulling himself out on his chair 
a little. “Does he know Hausa?” 

“He knows everything.” 

“Age?” 

“ Twenty-five.” 
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“He made himself thoroughly at home.” 


“ Young, enthusiastic? Is he full of love for the benighted heathen ?” 

“No. Full of devil. He’s not a missionary, I can tell you. Evidently he 
doesn’t believe in anything but himself.” 

“Poor chap,” remarked Ainslie without much pity in his tone. ‘ He won't 
feel quite so perky after a few attacks of our Niger ‘Special’—eh, Peter?” 

*T don’t know,” I answered. “ He’s not exactly perky, you know.” 

“ Really?” said Ainslie, staring abstractedly out across the steaming parade- 
ground. “I’m becoming quite impressed by your hero. Let’s hear more of him.” 

“Well, he can speak Hausa and goodness knows what besides. He’s a B.A. 
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of Oxford. He’s been two years in the Militia, and he says he has been promised 
a berth in the Constab. here.” 

“Good ‘Lord !” 

“ Restrain your very natural delight. He is still, the dear man, quite undecided 
about accepting this honour. Meanwhile he has, apparently, a fair amount of 
money, and—he’s going to Kano.” 

“He won’t get there,” snapped Ainslie. 

“Won't he?” I rejoined. ‘“ That’s nothing at all. You should see his eyes.” 

“Oh, don’t!” My noble captain pulled his six-foot-one of skeleton out of 
the chair, and began walking up and down. “Where is he?” he asked irritably. 
“ Produce him; can’t you, and let’s know the worst.” 

I waved my tumbler dramatically towards the open. ‘The neat and short, but 
substantial figure of our new acquaintance was moving towards us through the 
fever-laden reek. From his dress and his careless, confident stride, he might have 
been the captain of a cricket eleven bent on examining the pitch, to see if it were 
dry enough to play. Our greeting over—and Ainslie told me afterwards that it was 
very funny to notice how pleased I was to see the stranger again—our visitor sat 
down on the edge of a long chair and began at once to talk about his affairs. 

“TI found the man all right,” began Symonds, turning to me. Then he looked 
over at Ainslie, reckoning him up with a glance. 

“ Mr. Oakes very kindly put me on the track of a Hausa he calls Omadu the 
First.” 

“There are so many,” remarked Ainslie in his languid manner. “ His name is 
a corruption of Mohammed.” 

“Formerly sergeant in yours. Interpreter and trader now; has two wives and 
two huts ; quite rich and famous. So I found him. Just the man I want.” 

“Will he go?” I asked. “ He’s greatly taken with the second Mrs. Omadu— 
I hardly thought he would leave her.” 

“T persuaded him,” said Symonds calmly. 

“In half an hour! Rather expensive, isn’t he?” 

“IT told him something of my plans,” answered Symonds, dropping his eyes 
and speaking thoughtfully. “He thinks it will pay him to go.” 

Ainslie glanced sharply at his guest. I, too, would have given something to 
know what inducements our friend had offered to the wily native. 

“Vou are making for Kano, I hear,” said Ainslie, after a pause in the 
conversation. ‘It is rather a trying time of the year—if you are going on now.” 

“T go up to Lokoja at once, but I am staying there a few days. My tramp 
begins just at the end of the rains, I suppose ?” 

“Yes—the very worst time.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind a little fever,” remarked Symonds carelessly. 

“Ah!” Captain Ainslie, with his three years of experience in those regions, 
was to be excused for throwing a shade of contempt into his voice. 

“T have been in West Africa before,” said Symonds calmly—‘“at Sierra Leone. 
But of course the French have closed the hinterland there, so I came to the Niger 
this time. I am only afraid of leprosy.” 

“You are going to the right place for that,” said I. “ But Europeans are 
pretty safe.” 

“T must be a native to all intents and purposes,” said he, “or I might as 
well have stayed at home.” 

* At Lokoja,” said Ainslie in a more friendly tone, “I could send you toa few 
old stagers in the Constabulary, who might be useful.” 
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“‘T was going to ask you if you would be so kind,” said Symonds. 
“Let me see,” Ainslie went on, counting on his fingers: “ there’s Lee 
“Died last June,” I put in, surprised at his forgetting. 

“ Butcher r 

“ Died in May:” 

“ Routledge éé 

* Died early in July.” 

“ Hardy r 

“ July, too.” 

“ Hang it all!” exclaimed he, with real or assumed dismay, “all the old set 
gone! Well, Richardson’s alive, but I fancy he’s off home—a ghastly wreck, they 
tell me. I'll tell you what, Mr. Symonds: I'll write you a line to Major Richardson 
at Lokoja, and if you catch him before he starts he is just the man to give you 
all the wrinkles there are.” 

“That’s very kind of you,” said Symonds. “The Major has been over my 
route quite lately—that is a year ago. I came across a man in ‘Tripoli the other 
day who saw Major Richardson at Kano. 

“That’s very interesting,” 1 put in. 

“Very,” repeated Ainslie with an amused smile. Then he asked Symonds if 
he spoke Arabic, and I was not at all surprised to hear that he did. He 
confessed, moreover, that he had spent a good deal of time with certain Tripoli 
Arabs who traded with Kano and the other Foulah States across the Great Desert. 

* T have an introduction to Rabbah,” he added quietly, “if I can find him.” 

When we heard this—that our guest had been commended to the great 
Rabbah himself—that former slave of Zebehr, afterwards lieutenant of the Mahdi, 
and later still conqueror and devastator of half the Soudan—well, we could do 
nothing but stare at him and gasp. I think the man felt that he had told us 
enough about himself—all, no doubt, with some sufficiently good purpose, but, 
that purpose not being apparent to us, an air of aimless boasting would be given 
to his announcements. So he changed the subject. 

“Sergeant Omadu,” he said, turning to me, “is a very interesting man. I 
don’t know if you are aware that, though he is a Mohammedan, he takes very 
kindly to the superstitions of these pagan Ibos ?” 

“These Hausas are only half-hearted Moslems,” I answered. “ But I do not know 
much about this particular Omadu’s beliefs. We have a score of the same name here, 
and I call the sergeant Omadu the First because he is the highest in rank and 
intelligence. We can’t very well concern ourselves with the lives of the natives.” 

“Unless,” put in Ainslie, “we hear they are going to have great doings in the 
way of human sacrifices or other devilries.” 

“Did you know Mrs. Omadu the younger had a totem?” asked Symonds 
turning to the Captain. 

“No! what is it?” 

“One of those little red and brown birds—a sort of sparrow.” 

“Oh, a jamberdé bird,” said I: “pretty little beggars, and cheeky, too.”, 

“Ts Omadu’s latest wife like her totem?” asked Ainslie. ‘By the way,” he 
went on without waiting for an answer to his question, “these individual totems 
are not by any means common in these parts. I’m not sure I remember the 
rules of the game.” 

“Oh, they’re simple enough,” said Symonds. ‘“ You have a sort of aélter ego, 
you know—an animal of some kind, as a rule. If your totem comes to grief, you 
suffer in the same way.” 
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“TI know,” I put in. “There was a case, somewhere not far off, I was reading 
of lately—I forget the book. A native woman’s totem was shot by a European. 
The woman died the same day, and the happy hunter had to pay damages.” 

“Qmadu had better take the jamberdé with him,” suggested Ainslie. 

“ He’s going to,” said Symonds. “I put him up to it, as soon as I saw 
that he did not like leaving his black Venus to her own devices. I think that 
helped to decide him.” 

“Then she zs a beauty?” 

“As these Ibos go. She certainly has a wonderful figure. By the way,” Symonds 
went on, “these Hausas let their women go about pretty much as they like, which 
seems strange to any one who has seen a good deal of Mohammedan customs.” 

“Why not take Mrs. Omadu?” I put in. “ Native women do most of the 
work, as a rule.” 

“The Sergeant is far too grand for that,” answered Symonds, coming as near to 
a laugh as he ever seemed to get. “ By the way, Mr. Omadu will be rather hard, 
perhaps, to manage. He seems to take up strange fancies now and then.” 

“He does, does he?” Ainslie glanced humorously at his guest. 

“Well, he scarcely relished the way I petted the totem,” said Symonds 
thoughtfully. ‘One would say he thought I had the evil eye.” 

“That’s another Ibo peculiarity,” I said. 

The far-away look in Symonds’ full brown eyes had evidently reminded Ainslie 
of a certain remark of mine, for he gave me an almost imperceptible nod as he 
turned to the little table between us to fill his pipe. ‘They were remarkable eyes ; 
they did not exactly protrude, but they gave one the impression that the thoughts 
behind them were being projected far beyond the subject their owner might be 
discussing at the moment. There seemed to be some distant goal on which 
Symonds’ mind was focussed, and which he never forgot. A superstitious person 
would be very likely to think our friend had the “evil eye.” 

“What line are you travelling in?” I asked, anxious to make my man show 
his paces to Ainslie. 

“Kola nuts, chiefly,” he answered. ‘ Also camphor, scissors, knives, silk, odds 
and ends—oh, and files.” 

“You have evidently read all the books,” Ainslie said. 

Our friend seemed to draw his horns in slightly. You could see that he was 
exceedingly jealous of his reputation for omniscience. 

“ Yes,” he answered in a curiously clear and sweet voice, but without looking at 
Ainslie as he spoke. “ But I have a good many things not in any published list.” 

“Of course one could do a splendid trade in revolvers, for instance,” said 
Ainslie suggestively. 

“ Not allowed,” I said. 

“Tf they came in from the North,” suggested the Captain. 

“There are ways,” said Symonds shortly. 

“ But it gives a man a great pull over the natives if he has the only revolver 
in the place.” 

Symonds rose lightly to his feet. 

“Come and see me in the boat,” he said. “I can give you the best palm-oil 
chop on the Niger, and if you would take over some of my American tobacco 
you would really help me.” 

“When do you leave?” I asked. 

“This afternoon at three. I shall be down there in an hour’s time.” 

We agreed to visit him at 2.30 and see him off, Ainslie to bring with him 
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a letter or two for Lokoja. We could very well do without the palm-oil chop, but 
not without the tobacco, and of this we annexed a huge quantity. With our spoil, 
and with the sight of the engaging Mrs. Omadu, who, in the company of a great 
crowd of laughing compatriots, had come to see the last of her lord and master, 
we were well content. 

Symonds parted from us with a cordiality which had an exasperating touch of 
condescension in it; and that was the last I have seen of this enterprising person— 
so far. 

I have not seen him since, but I have received one letter from him, and about 
him I have heard a great deal. In fact, I may say that I know as much about 
Rudolph Symonds as he wishes the public to learn, and it is quite certain, in my 
opinion, that no European knows more than that. At any rate, I have the truth 
about Mrs. Omadu’s Totem, and on this story it is easy to build a good deal ot 
interesting conjecture as to Mr. Symonds’ methods and prospects. 


II. 


WueEN Rudolph Symonds had left us for Lokoja, Kano and the conquest of Africa 
generally, Ainslie and I began to take a good deal of interest in the second Mrs. 
Omadu. The Sergeant had left both his favourite and his older wife in very 
comfortable circumstances. Each had a neat little hut with conical thatched roof 
within the same roomy compound. ‘They were quite independent of one another, 
and free to follow their own pursuits. The elder and more serious of the two 
appeared to have some kind of money-lending business to carry on for her husband 
during his absence. Our own Mrs. Omadu had apparently nothing less interesting 
to occupy her than her toilet, which consisted of tying up her hair in a varied 
assortment of gaudy handkerchiefs and painting her eyelids black with antimony. 
Her collection of necklaces, bracelets and anklets seemed to be both large and 
valuable ; her silver, coral and ivory adornments were so numerous that one came to 
regard young Mrs. Omadu as the repository of the greater part of the enterprising 
sergeant’s wealth. With all these attractions, our fair—or rather ebony—young friend 
was a lively, good-humoured, and very graceful girl of some fifteen years of age. 
A great part of her time was taken up in bathing and chatting with her friends 
and neighbours down by the landing stage on the great river. 

One day some four or five months after we had lost sight of Rudolph Symonds, 
Ainslie remarked to me that he had not seen Mrs. Omadu lately in any of her 
usual haunts. 

“Tt would make you happier,” I said, “if you had her totem here.” 

Ainslie looked distinctly uncomfortable at this. Then he hurled something 
heavy at me, and remarked with all his usual nonchalance: “ You are just as bad, 
old chap. You know you’d give your ears to know exactly what has become of 
that lively bird.” 

“Well, we can at least inquire after its a/ter ego,” I suggested. 

This was soon done. We discovered that the younger Mrs. Omadu was very ill 
—moreover, that she was as well “as could be expected under the circumstances.” 
The sergeant’s elder wife was nursing her supplanter to the best of her ability, 
and no expense in the way of charms and incantations was being spared. 

The Omadu family was, as I have said before, not by any means unreasonably 
prejudiced against breaches of Mohammedan etiquette. Our doctor soon put 
matters right, and the absent sergeant was that day the richer by a promising brace 
of jet-black boys. 
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“Our own Mrs. Omadu had apparently nothing less interesting to occupy her than her toilet." 
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“A proud bird the totem must be! 
us the news. 

“On the contrary,” said Ainslie, with a worried look on him, which I, in my 
comparative ignorance of native customs, did not understand. 

“This is the worst that could happen,” he went on. “The poor girl had 
better been dead. There is no greater disgrace which can befall an Ibo woman 
than to bear twins. Is not that so?” 

The doctor, of whom Ainslie asked this question, nodded moodily. 

“ Then ” I began. 

“Then we shall have a shindy in Asaba to-night,” said my captain. He touched 
a gong upon the table, and an orderly came in. 

“Twenty men with an ambulance cart in ten minutes,” he ordered quietly. 

“So bad as that?” I asked, getting out of my chair. 

“Yes. Her own friends will be howling round the hut as soon as they know 
of this.” 
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said I, joking, when the doctor brought 
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“What for?” I asked, bewildered. 

“Their charming habit is to turn a ‘twin-bearer’ out of the town to die in the 
swamps. We shall bring her here, if we are in time.” 

The native town at Asaba is some little distance behind the European part, and 
farther away from the river. While Ainslie was away on his errand of mercy I got 
the rest of the men under arms, and we waited impatiently for what might result. 
Ainslie’s promptitude was rewarded by the rescue of the young mother and her too 
numerous progeny. The doctor, however, shook his head gloomily, when I asked 
for the latest bulletin. 

“The kids are all right,” he said. “ But that poor girl will never survive the 
disgrace.” 

“JT thought she was too bright—too civilised as well—to care about such rot,” 
I said. 

“Well, I can only tell you she is going down hill fast. Come and see her.” 

They had made poor Mrs. Omadu as comfortable as possible in a quiet corner, 
with a decent old Hausa woman to look after her. I looked at the invalid for only 
a moment, but that was enough to make me feel very sorrowful, and, moreover, 
very puzzled. The young negress lay very still, her face a greyish brown against 
the red native rug on which she was lying. But her lips were pursed up curiously, 
like a bird’s half-open bill, and from between them came a little twittering sob 

She died that night. The doctor himself seemed surprised that all was over 
so quickly. “One would think,” said he, “she had died of some tremendous 
shock to the nervous system. If she had pined away I should not have been 
astonished, in spite of her seeming so strong and healthy. But to go off like this 
—just like a small bird you have hit and killed without so much as bruising it!” 

I was thinking of the little jamdberdé bird, but I confess I did not venture to 
name it. Ainslie, too, must have had the same thought in his mind, for we 
looked askance at each other for the next few days. 

The twins became at once quite an institution at the barracks. They were as 
jolly a pair as could be imagined, and almost inconceivably black. 


It was quite three months after Mrs. Omadu’s tragedy that I had the letter 
from Rudolph Symonds. It was a long one, and, as I might have expected, entirely 
devoted to his own performances and his own wants. 

First came a list of things which he wished me to send up to a station on the 
Benue river for some traders to bring on to him at Kano. Then Symonds favoured 
me with an interesting but not very luminous account of his proceedings. 

“Owing to my knowledge of the Hausa language and customs,” he said, “1 
have had, so far, even less difficulty than I had expected. Curiously enough, my 
only serious danger came from your excellent friend Sergeant Omadu, though you 
must not think I am any the less grateful to you for lending him to me. 

“Omadu was an excellent servant in every way, as, indeed, I knew he would be 
from the first moment I saw him. You will understand how much I miss him 
when I tell you that he was the only companion of my travels from the Niger to 
Sokoto who at the time of his unlucky death was still with me. I am now entirely 
alone, and if it had not been for my meeting at Kano so many traders—and others 
—who had known me in Tripoli and elsewhere, I should indeed feel a pilgrim and 
a stranger. 

“Fortunately, also, I have succeeded in making a friend of the Sultan himself. 
I need hardly say that if you or any of your friends have any interests here, which 
in my present position I can forward, I shall be very glad to be useful to you. 
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“*1 drew my revolver, and fired point blank into him.'” 


But I am afraid I must limit this suggestion to anything I can do in my private 
capacity, because my position as friend and adviser of the Sultan would naturally 
prevent me from making use of him for political ends. While I am on this subject I 
may say—and you will not be surprised—that I have been a Moslem for some time 
and, as far as possible, I adapt my manner of life to the customs of this country. 

“As to Omadu, his only failing was his superstitiousness. You may remember 
that he brought with him in a cage a little jamberdé bird, which he considered 
to be his wife’s ‘totem’ or second self. What was far more serious, he had 
the impudence—or rather the misfortune—to credit me with the evil eye. Soon 
after starting from Asaba he asked me very politely to wear a certain charm which 
he offered me to counteract the effects of this imaginary quality. 
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“Of course I refused. Omadu was always a little sulky after this, but he still 
served me most watchfully and intelligently right up to my arrival here in Kano. 

“TI was far too busy at the time to notice such a small matter, but I remember 
now that Omadu’s pet was kept out of sight all the way. While I was waiting for 
the Sultan’s return to Kano, so that I might make his acquaintance, I had very 
little to do. It occurred to me in a moment of idleness to inquire after the 
‘totem,’ and when Omadu showed his reluctance to let me see it, I very 
naturally insisted. 

“Qmadu gave way, and I took a sort of fancy to the little bird (I am fond 
of all animals) and petted it a good deal—much to the Sergeant’s disgust. 

“Perhaps it would have been wiser of me to give way; but I could not, as I 
thought, afford to encourage any show of unpleasantness in a subordinate. There- 
fore I took no notice, until Omadu glowered at me with unmistakable malice, and 
ventured to accuse me of ‘ overlooking’ Mrs. Omadu’s totem. 

“This was more than I could stand, especially as an idea like that would have 
done me harm with the people here. So I called him a fool and ordered him 
out of my hut. 

“The same day the jamberdé bird became very ill. In a short time it got 
better for a little, and then again it seemed to droop suddenly. I kept it with 
me because I had got fond of it; but I made no objection to Omadu hanging 
charms round the cage. However, this did not satisfy him, and he looked very 
nasty for those two days. 

“Then he opened the cage on the sly and took the bird out and was making 
off with it, when I saw him, and thoughtlessly snatched the bird from him so 
clumsily that it died soon afterwards. 

“OQmadu, in a sudden rage, sprang at me. As you know, he was a rather 
strong, big man. There was only one thing to be done. I drew my revolver, 
fired point blank into him, and he dropped. 

“This might have done me a lot of harm with the natives but for what they 
thought (and I won’t argue the point) a special act of providence. While I was 
going to the vizier’s house to explain matters, one of those extraordinary invasions 
of white ants, so common here, took place, and the army of them marched 
straight through my hut, and finding Mr. Omadu in their path picked his bones as 
clean as a pebble on the beach. 

“You will see from this long account that I was in no way to-blame for 
Omadu’s unhappy end. But I am sorry both for you and for myself—and also 
for pretty Mrs. Omadu. I should like to hear how she is,—none the worse, I 
imagine, for her totem’s evil fate.” 





“Neat !” exclaimed Ainslie when I had read to him as far as this. “The poor 
sergeant was evidently in the way. We shall hear again of our ingenious friend.” 

“Tt looks rather bad,” I murmured. 

“Africa is about the only place where there is room for a man like that,” 
drawled the captain. 

“ Rather queer,” I suggested, “about Mrs. Omadu and her totem?” 

“You never know what the niggers are up to,” said Ainslie. “Strange 
coincidence, of course.” 

“Queer people, and queer country,” I remarked, to sum up the case. 

“Good old graveyard!” said Ainslie, yawning. 


GEORGE LEATHERDALE. 
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HERE are certain broad and far-reaching lessons in this war that nobody 
misses, or could miss. A state before she goes to war had better be 
prepared for war. If she is not habitually prepared for war, then she had 

better temporise and get things ready before she commits herself to it. It will 
be not only safer, but cheaper in the end. On the ground of this lesson, it 
seems most unlikely that the United States can come out of the war as she went 
into it; and I am sure I express a very general hope that she may not have gone 
to war in haste, to repent at leisure. 

The next lesson, revealed to the world with extreme fulness before the war 
was a fortnight old, was, that in offensive naval war the navy is a comparatively 
powerless force if it has not behind it, and instantly ready, a powerful highly 
mobile army. The United States has shown itself to possess a navy thoroughly 
capable of striking to the full stretch of its arm, only to discover—as we “naval 
experts” have long been insisting—what a very short stretch that is. The United 
States navy has shown itself so defensive, that not a scrap of American territory 
has in the first five weeks of the war been anywhere even threatened; and though 
it has captured or destroyed a considerable war squadron, and twenty sail of 
Spanish merchant ships, it has so protected itself and United States trade that 
only one American merchant ship has surrendered to the Spanish flag. We have 
seen, so far, only the repetition of the old lessons in this regard. The navy 
defends by subduing or controlling the navy of the other belligerent, and keeping 
the seas clear of its war ships; but when it has done that, its functions, as acting 
alone, come to an end. It can do no more without the help of the sister service. 
And, in the case of the United States, a sister service was non-existent when 
popular clamour, badly informed, forced the hands of the executive, and thrust the 
country into a war that may be a long and even a sad one, merely because a 
state, with all the desire to act as a great power, has declined to make the 
sacrifices that ihe fulfilment of such a desire entails. I am afraid my sympathies 
are with the statesmen who regard naval and military expenditure on a great scale 
as not congruous with our professions of Christian principle and advanced 
civilisation. But not altogether believing in our professions, I recognise that such 
statesmen must stifle their sympathies, and that in a democracy subject to gusts 
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and whirls of passion which there is no power to control, the necessary sacrifices 
should be made, and that force should be at immediate command. 

I have long contended that, given a certain nominal disproportion of naval 
force, it would be found that, as between steam navies, the disproportion would 
be much greater in effect than as between sailing navies: that is, that superiority 
in steam navies would be more pronounced than as_ between sailing navies ; 
and I think if we look beyond details and special circumstances, the general 
course of the war in the first five or six weeks has been such as to confirm 
that view. 

Speaking quite roughly and generally, we may say that the American navy at 
the outbreak of the war showed a total displacement of 192,700 tons, against 
114,500 tons on the Spanish side. ‘This was distributed, in the United States fleet, 
amongst 58 ships averaging 3300 tons each, and in the Spanish fleet into 72 
ships averaging 1600 tons each. This disparity might seem to raise the issue of 
individual force against numbers; but it does not, because, had the Spanish 
tonnage been divided as the American tonnage was, Spain would only show about 33 
ships to America’s 58. But still if we remember that in the war of 1812 some of 
the United States ships operated on this side of the Atlantic and in the Irish Sea, 
we may assume that Spain in this war, had the operations been conducted under 
sail, would not have been so utterly powerless as she has so far proved to be.* 
I based my assumption on the increased speed and certain duration of voyages, 
and the impossibility that these things should be varied, as in sailing days they so 
often were, in favour of the inferior force. I had also considered how hardly the 
question of coal supply bore upon the inferior naval force, which had to secure it 
by stealth and evasion, if she did not possess a great abundance of coaling 
stations of her own, while the superior navy could set up coaling stations in 
the enemy’s waters, wherever they offered a smooth sea, uncovered by very strong 
batteries. We have felt, perhaps, rather than understood, how much these 
things have tended to raise “the unseen foundations” of this war. If there has 
been, so far, on the part of the Spanish navy any real attempt to strike a 
blow, it seems to have been foiled by the question of coal supply. At any rate 
the American navy has not only at present had everything its own way, but 
circumstances tend to make us suppose that it will never be otherwise. 

If we look at this extended superiority from another point of view, we may 
recollect that complete and destructive victories, such as Commodore Dewey gained 
at Manila, were rare almost to exclusion in the days of sailing wars, and are 
only properly paralleled by Admiral Ito’s victory over the Chinese at the battle of 
Yalu. Onthe American side at Manila we may say there were five ships averaging 
2900 tons, carrying on an average 265 men, and 15 guns of 4°24 inch average 
calibre. On the Spanish side were five ships averaging 1600 tons, carrying 
on an average 190 men, and g‘6 guns, averaging 3°47 inches calibre.t Of 
course the disparity was very great; yet in sailing days an attacking commander, 
remembering the resistance to be expected from the batteries, could hardly have 
hoped, with the nominal superiority at his disposal, for such a conclusive and 
terrible success. 

No doubt we must consider what may be called the national equation in this 
case; but I am of opinion that in the navy we are inclined to exaggerate the 


* Roosevelt says: ‘‘ While she (Great Britain), could number her thousand sail, the American navy 
included but half a dozen frigates and six or eight sloops and brigs.”—Maval War of 1812, p. 23. 


+ There is good reason to believe that the Spanish ships had landed some of their guns; and 
jt is doubtful if they represented anything like their nominal force. 
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value of this factor, and sometimes, as a consequence, miss the lessons we might 
otherwise learn. 

While I am on the Manila victory, I may point to one or two elements in it 
which offer lessons not to be lightly passed over. The extremely feeble support 
which the Spanish ships received sfrom the batteries behind them surprised me, as 
it no doubt surprised many others. Of the great power of guns mounted on a 
steady platform over guns mounted afloat, no one has spoken with more conviction 
than American naval officers themselves. ‘Their conclusion, after a very careful and 
sustained examination as eyewitnesses of the bombardment of the Alexandrian 
batteries was, “ that vessels are not yet, and never will be, able to fight on even terms 
with forts.” It certainly redounds to Admiral Dewey’s credit that, with such opinions 
behind him, he attacked as he did. But he attacked at very long range, stated to 
be four thousand yards; our inference for the present must be either that the 
land guns were obsolete, or that they were disgracefully served, or possibly both. 
I should doubt if the constantly agitated cause of ships versus forts will be found 
to have progressed by the illustration of this battle more than to enforce the lesson 
that the quality of the weapons mounted, and the drill of the men behind them, 
must keep pace with what is done afloat, and is far more important than costly 
quantity. 

But then, this long range, and its destructive results? It was the same at the 
battle of Yalu, and it is new to naval war. ‘The results of “prize firing” in our 
own navy at much shorter ranges, where the best hitting is under 50 per cent. of 
the shots fired, scarcely justify these results obtained in actual war. But, though 
violent attacks are made upon British naval gunnery, there seems little to prevent 
us from believing that ours, as well as all other reasonable gunnery, must now be 
expected to reproduce what we have seen. I will confess to what may turn out 
to be a prejudice in favour of the progressive increase of shell-power, which has 
not obtained but by the use of special explosives, rather than of the increase of 
energy, which means long range, that has been continually going on. But now, 
though there may be an answer in my favour, I am bound to say that the battle 
of Manila tends to show the wisdom of the great firm of Vickers-Maxim in offering, 
and of the Admiralty in accepting, guns of the extraordinarily increased energy 
which the ingenuity of the firm has contrived. 

Two, if not more, of the Spanish ships were destroyed by fire; one was_ built 
of wood, but the other was a modern steel ship. This is a repetition of the 
experience of the Yalu, and is contrary to general experience and former opinion. 
In the mid sixties it was held by the very best authorities, on what seemed to be 
abundant experiment, that there was not, even in wooden ships, any great danger 
that shell would set fire to them. The lesson seems to be that the non-use of 
inflammable material in war ships is more imperative than ever. 

These are some of the tactical lessons to be drawn from the war. I may now 
consider briefly some of the strategical lessons that can be drawn from the state of 
things in Cuban waters. 

If we exclude for the moment all reference to the reserve fleets in the northern 
United States ports, and in Spanish ports on this side of the Atlantic, we have the 
case of a navy so superior that it begins the war by establishing not only a watch 
on its opponent’s warships, but a commercial blockade of some five hundred miles 
of coast—as far, say, as from Dunkirk to Brest—extending from Cardenas, on the 
north coast of Cuba, round by the west, to Cienfuegos on the south coast, and 
including some seven ports, and many anchorages at which cargoes could be landed 
or embarked. The relative forces stood somewhat thus. On the American side 
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were two battleships and three monitors ; one first-class, one second-class, and seven 
third-class cruisers, besides some torpedo-boats. On the Spanish side were two 
second-class and four third-class cruisers, with seven gunboats and some twenty 
small vessels. How the Spanish ships were distributed has not been reported, 
but there is no reason to suppose they were coneentrated in any one port, unless 
it be Havana. 

It may be said generally, that as between the respective forces, nothing has 
been done or left undone that the history of naval war had not led us to expect ; 
though it is equally plain that in the popular idea, with its ‘ bombardments” and 
its “ great battles,” the expectation has been entirely different. A good many of 
the more recent writers, not being naval officers, but of considerable power as 
writers, who have, as it were, shaken themselves free from what they have considered 
the trammels of naval thought, have been on the popular side, and have urged all 
sorts of heavy expenses on this country, because the rules of former wars did not 
hold. There has been nothing, as yet, to justify such thinking. 

The American navy at once claimed the command of the sea in Cuban waters, 
while the Spanish navy admitted the claim, and threw itself into the defensive, as 
the American navy did into the offensive attitude from the first. Beyond one or 
two sorties with very small forces, and for special objects, the Spanish navy in 
Cuban waters has given little more sign of its presence than did the Russian navy 
in the Crimean war. On the other hand, the American navy has taken on itself 
to exercise all those audacious liberties that historical experience has authorised, 
but has not passed beyond them even to acts which the modern naval officer has 
looked for as a matter of course. It has attempted, as in the case of the Spanish 
gunboats at Cardenas, to get at the warships of the enemy where the land defences 
of their ports, and their inaccessibility, did not seem to forbid it. But even here, 
at Cardenas, a port fairly accessible, if not defended by batteries and mines at its 
entrance, the attacks, however gallantly made, were foiled by the defence. It will 
be understood that, historically speaking, the inaccessibility of the port in which 
ships lay, rather than the batteries by which they were protected, has been the bar 
to their attack ; and hence the Dutch raid upon the ships at Chatham, Rooke’s 
attack upon the ships at Vigo, and perhaps Farragut’s attack upon the ships at 
Mobile, stand out rather as exceptions to prove the rule, while the extreme 
accessibility of the Spanish ships at Manila, and perhaps the accessibility of the 
French ships in the Basque Roads, offer confirmation of the rule. 

We almost daily had accounts of terrific “bombardments” of towns; and if 
telegrams only drew truth behind them, Havana, Matanzas, Cardenas, Cienfuegos, 
Santiago de Cuba, Guatanama, and San Juan in Puerto Rico, have all been left in 
ruins by the ruthless Americans. And yet, following historical experience, there has 
never been any “ bombardment” whatsoever. There has been at best an exchange 
of distant and ineffective fire between some of the coast batteries and the American 
warships, which have been, at the outside, mere reconnaissances to draw the Spanish 
fire and see what it was made of. Even Manila, which has been really at the 
mercy of the conqueror, has remained unscathed, notwithstanding its telegraphic 
destruction. ‘The common-sense lesson of course is that, unless the destruction of 
a town is seriously determined on as a step towards concluding the war, in which 
case special preparations must be made, warships never attack towns. Nothing is 
to be got by it but waste of ammunition and pure mischief. ‘The threat of 
bombardment is a very useful thing sometimes, as no doubt Admiral Dewey has 
found. But general experience has shown that the threat, if carried out by ordinary 
warships, does not come to so much, and so Admiral Dewey reserves his fire. 
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Admiral Hampton had with him several torpedo-boats,—seven, or ten, or 
perhaps more. Of these we have heard very little, except as to their use as 
ordinary cruisers and scouts. Apparently one of them, the W2/mot, made an 
attempt at Cardenas to run through the fire of two gunboats, and the batteries 
there, in broad daylight, in order to destroy the vessels. She was foiled and 
damaged, and had to be sent back to Key West for repair. It has generally been 
allowed that the odds against a single torpedo-boat are too great to justify such 
attempts, and commonly torpedo-boat action is supposed to be restricted to 
the hours of darkness. But then the feeling has been that nothing but physical 
obstacles will prevent the hostile navy from sending its torpedo-boats into the 
enemy’s ports at night, to fire torpedoes indiscriminately into any ships that might 
be found there. 

I have not myself expected to see so much of this kind of attack ; first because 
of the exceptional courage and conduct required to carry it to a successful issue, 
but more because of the uncertainty as to what ships might be destroyed. It 
would be a serious thing for any nation to be charged with recklessly destroying 
neutral property and an indefinite number of innocent lives. Whatever the cause, 
there has been up to the time of writing no instance of any attempt of this kind. 
There has been a great laying down of submarine mines at the entrance of close 
and not easily accessible harbours on the American coasts. If history is to guide, 
this has been a somewhat useless expenditure, and a needless inconvenience to the 
ports. It appears unlikely that modern men-of-war would expose themselves to 
the risks of being entangled in the enemy’s close harbours without any very 
definite object; and no attempts of the kind on the American side have been 
reported, though they have been possible in most of the Cuban ports. 

The most interesting, but at the same time the most inexplicable event of the 
war, has been Admiral Cervera’s voyage from St. Vincent to Santiago de Cuba. 
In the first place the choice of a neutral port and of its inconveniences, to start 
from, is not explicable by the statement that St. Vincent was six hundred miles nearer 
to Martinique than Teneriffe was. From Teneriffe to Key West is not much more 
than 4500 miles, and even a liberal allowance would have permitted Cervera to 
to take his squadron 7500 miles at ten knots, provided towing was economically 
employed. Leaving St. Vincent on April 29th, he might have struck a blow at 
the ships in Key West, or off Havana, about May 15th; but he only reached 
Santiago de Cuba four days later, without striking a blow at all. Ii history is to 
guide, he will never come out of port again. The rejoicing on the Spanish side 
over his safe arrival in the Cuban port ought really to have taken the form of 
Napoleon’s rage when he learned that Villeneuve had put into Cadiz: ‘‘ What 
sacrifices for nothing! What an Admiral! All hope is gone! That Villeneuve, 
instead of entering the Channel, has taken refuge in Cadiz! He will be blockaded 
there!” Cervera’s only opportunity was to have struck at the ships Sampson had 
left behind him in detachments, while he himself was at Puerto Rico. The whole 
thing is only explicable on the supposition that Cervera left St. Vincent short of 
coal; and there lies the lesson, and perhaps the plainest lesson of the war. 


P. H. Cotoms, Vice-Admiral. 
June 4th, 1898. 

















A LETTER OF BYRON’S—FALMOUTH AND THE OLD PACKET SERVICE—THE DUCHY’S 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS OFFICIALS — THE MAYORS OF CORNWALL CAPTAIN 
TREMEARNE FINES UNCLE TOMMY THOMAS FOR BEING “DRUNK UPON HIS OWN 
VIEW ”"—THE “SEARCHER ”—PAY OF THE OLD PACKET CAPTAINS AND THEIR 
EXPLOITS—CHEESES DISGUISED AS BEDDING—BYRON ON  SHIPBOARD—AN 
EXCISEMAN AND HIS CHINA-WARE—A REVEREND SMUGGLER—EUCLID IN BALLAD 
METRE—A BALLAD OF THE FIRST PROPOSITION—“ QUOD ERAT FACIENDUM.” 


1 eee oo Byron wasin much travel in the open air. He feels just 

ue the right mood a touch of melancholy, counteracted by a 
no man could pena live- great deal more than a touch of recklessness. 
lier letter; and one of the He is ready to be amused with trifles and 
best he ever penned is to amuse others with his report of them. 





that addressed to Francis And in just such a mood, unless I am 
Hodgson from Falmouth, mistaken, Byron penned his epistle to 
and dated June 25th, 1809. | Hodgson and the rattling copy of verses he 
He was, you will remem- enclosed with it five days later— 


ber, on the eve of embark- 

ing in the Lisbon packet 

“with the noble Captain 

Kidd, a gallant commander as ever smuggled “That foretaste of the true Byron,” as 

an anker of right Nantz”; and for brisk Mr. Henley quite justly calls it. 

letter-writing { doubt if there be any to 

compare with what I may call the anchor- 

lifting mood. The patient is excited, ex- I ET me try, here, with the Falmouth of 
— to-cay before me, to reconstruct the 


' 


“* Huzza! Hodgson, we are going, 


” 


ExciTEmMEnT 


Our embargo’s off at last... . 





pectant, on the look-out for every novelty, 


with an alertness as yet untouched by that scene. The town, except for the modern 
stupefaction which comes of sea-breezes and villas which have sprung up seaward and i 
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behind Pendennis, has not greatly changed. 
Falmouth is still “a fine town, with ships in 
the bay ”—three or four of them tall four- 
masted iron vessels waiting for orders out 
in Carrick Roads. But the packets have 
gone, and with them the stir and bustle ; 
and the town now _ relies, somewhat 
letharyically, on its beautiful climate to 
attract visitors and their money and revive 
its old glories. What the “ general noise 
and racket” used to be like, let a Spanish 
traveller tell, one Don Manuel Alvarez 
Espriella, who visited England in the year 
before Byron sailed :— 


‘“*The perpetual stir and bustle in this inn is 
as surprising as it is wearisome. Doors opening 
and shutting, bells ringing, voices calling to the 
waiter from every quarter, while he cries ‘Coming ’ 
to one room and hurries away to another. Every- 
body is ina hurry here ; either they are going 
off in the packets and are hastening their prepara- 
tions to embark, or they have just arrived and 
are impatient to be on the road homeward. 
Every now and then a carriage rattles up to the 
door with a rapidity which makes the very house 
shake. The man who cleans the boots is running 
in one direction, the barber with his powder-bag 
in another. Here goes the barber’s boy with his 
hot water and razors ; there comes the clean linen 
from the washerwoman; and the hall is full of 
porters and sailors bring- 
ing up luggage or bear- 
ing it away. Now you 
hear a horn blow be- 
cause the post is coming 
in, and in the middle 





of the night you are 
awakened by another 
because it is going out. 
Nothing is done in England without a noise, and 
yet noise is the only thing they forget in the bill.” 

Byron had more time at his disposal than 
Don Manuel ; and spent some part of it in 
visiting St. Mawes, on the eastern side of 
the roadstead. (To have swum across 
would have been a feat almost as gallant 
as his and Mr. Eckenhead’s, and Leander’s, 
on the Hellespont.) 


‘*This town of Falmouth, as you will partly 
conjecture, is no great ways-from the sea. It is 
defended on the sea-side by tway castles, St. 
Maws and Pendennis, extremely well calculated 
for annoying everybody except an enemy. St. 
Maws is garrisoned by an able-bodied person of 
fourscore, a widower. He has the whole com- 
mand and sole management of six most unmanage- 
able pieces of ordnance, admirably adapted for the 


n) 


destruction of Pendennis, a like tower of strength 
on the opposite side of the Channel. We have 
seen St. Maws, but Pendennis they would not let 
us behold, save at a distance, because Hobhouse 
and I are suspected of having already taken St. 
Maws by a coup de main. 

‘© The town contain many Quakers and salt fish 
—the oysters have a taste of copper, owing to the 
soil of a mining country. The women (blessed be 
the Corporation therefor !) are flogged at the cart’s 
tail when they pick and steal, as happened to one 
of the fair sex yesterday noon. She was pertina- 





cious in her behaviour, and d 


d the mayor.” 


— was pertinacious 

\ in her behaviour 
and d—d the mayor.’— 
Inhabitants of the Duchy 
are congenitally  inca- 
pable of taking a serious 
view of officials, and 
especially of Mayors. 
An official, in uniform, 
is to them a humorous 
conception. I have ob- 
served this again and 
again ; and am quite sure you will have to 
allow for it before you can understand the 
streak of humour that runs (for instance) 
through all their stories of Smuggling. 








Riding officers, preventive men, the early 
coastguard—these were simply a kind of 
wild fowl with strange and ridiculous ways. 
If you take your seat with a knot of 
fishermen and listen while they discuss 
the movements of some revenue cutter or 
torpedo-boat destroyer in the offing, you 
will realise very soon how ineradicably at 
the bottom of all their talk lies the axiom 
that all officers and officials of Government 
draw their pay for elaborately and persist- 
ently playing the fool. I have seen ships, 
yachts, sailing-boats of many kinds, coming 
to anchor or picking up their moorings; and 
in a seaport no vessel of any kind can do 
this without passing under a fire of criticism. 
But the difference between a yacht or 
merchant-ship and a Government vessel is 
simply this, that the movements of the last 
are never taken seriously. And the same 
attitude prevails towards officials of every 
rank. I take an instance from Canon 
Hammond’s “story of a Cornish Parish. 
In 1887 (he tells us), at the time of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, some ladies in the parish of 
Gwennap were collecting the pennies of 
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poor people towards the Women’s Offering. 
One old democrat flatly declined to give a 
farthing, or to let his wife give. He said 
the Queen had too many 
overfed, overpaid servants. 
“There’s the Lord Chamber- 
lain,” said he: “’ee do draw 
£5000 a year, ’ee do! And 
, what do ’ee do for it? 
Only makes the beds, em’ts 
a few slops, and that sort 


o’ thing !” 








U PON Mayors their satire (such as it is) 

has always overflowed. It was a 
Mayor of Falmouth who, according to 
report, publicly thanked God when the town 
gaol was enlarged. Another, on taking 
office, announced his intention of adminis- 
tering justice “ without partiality on the one 
hand and without impartiality on the other.” 
A third acknowledged his re-election in these 
modest terms—“ Well, gentlemen, we have 
done pretty well in the future, and there’s no 
reason us shouldn’t do equally well in the 
past.” A fourth, the Mayor of Tregoney 
(but I have found the story also in North- 
umberland), a working mason, had a letter 
brought to him while he was repairing a 
roof. “Hand it up,” said the Mayor. The 
messenger did so, and presently perceived that 
his Worship was holding it upside-down. 
“Tf I was your Worship, I’d try en t’other 
wayup.” “Aren’t I the Mayor of Tregoney, 
and can’t I raid the letter whichever way I 
like?” Others have passed into bywords— 
the Mayor of Market Jew, renowned for 
“sitting in his own light,” and the Mayor of 
Calenich, “who walked two miles to ride 
one.” And there is a pleasant story (quite 
historical) of one Captain ‘ Pauly’ Tremearne, 
Mayor of St. Ives. On the day of his elec- 
tion he was standing on the steps of the 
Town Hall, with all his robes and parapher- 
nalia of office, ready to proceed to church, 
when a drunken eccentric, one Uncle Tommy 
Thomas, stepped 
Ghee forward and 
<a Ne ~, solemnly  adjured 

: oe him thus: “Do 
justice, love mercy, 
and walk humbly 
WA before thy God.” 


NOT MUCH Room “Put that chap in 
Fo 





R ° 
UNCLE Tommy tnoms the stocks,” cried 


the Mayor ; which was promptly done by 
the attendant constables. Tommy Thomas 
afterwards brought an action for false im- 
prisonment against the Mayor, and won his 
case. Mr. J. H. Matthews, in his H7story of 
St. [ves, etc., quotes a document bearing on 
this matter, in which the Mayor naively makes 
assertion that on July 15th, 1825, he “then 
and there personally sawone Thomas Thomas 
of the Borough aforesaid, Yeoman, drunk, 
contrary to the form of the statutes in that 
case made and provided. . . . And he is 
by these Presents accordingly hereby con- 
victed of the offence of being drunk upon my 
own view as aforesaid according to the form 
of the statutes in that case made and 
provided,” etc. It really seems doubtful 
whether Tommy Thomas was drunk accord- 
ing to the form of the statutes, or contrary 
to it. But “drunk upon my own view” 
is excellent. 





"T°*HERE was, however, an official who 
rivalled the Mayor in public contempt 
and distanced him in public obloquy—the 
“Searcher,” or Customs-officer. Byron 
commemorates his activity :— 


‘* From aloft the signal’s streaming, 
Hark! the farewell gun is fired ; 
Women screeching, tars blaspheming, 
Tell us that our time’s expired. 
Here’s a rascal 
Come to task all, 
Prying from the Custom-house ; 
Trunks unpacking, 
Cases cracking, 
Not a corner for a mouse 
*Scapes unsearch’d amid the racket, 
Ere we sail on board the packet.” 


The “Searcher” at Falmouth had his hands 
full in the year 1809. I gather from Mr. 
A. H. Norway’s capital A/zstory of the Post 
Office Packet Service (Macmillan) that no 
less than thirty-nine packets had their head- 
quarters at Falmouth just then, of which 
one sailed every week for Lisbon, one for 
San Sebastian or some other port on the 
north coast of Spain, with communications 
for our army in the Peninsula, one for the 
West Indies, and others at somewhat longer 
intervals for the Mediterranean, Brazil, Suri- 
nam, Halifax, and New York. The officers 
and crews formed a body of twelve hundred 
men, all permanently employed by the Post 
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Office, while the passengers numbered be- 
tween two and three thousand annually. 
The commanders averaged £1000 a year 
from passage money alone ; they charged 
stiff fees for the carriage of bullion ; they 
drew a regular pay of £8 a month in war 
and £5 in peace, and they enjoyed for a 
long while the privilege of private trading. 
‘“* While this privilege lasted,” says Mr. Nor- 
way, “there were few commanders who did 
not turn over as much by the sale of goods on 
commission as they drew from the passenger 
fares.” But clearly the custom lay open 
to abuse—very serious abuse ; and at the 
beginning of the century Government issued 
an order prohibiting private trade on the 
West India packets. On the Lisbon boats 
it seems to have continued for another ten 
years, and its suppression in 1810 led toa 
general mutiny. But I understand that 
Captain Kidd’s packet was at any rate 
partially exempt from the prohibition when 
Byron sailed in her. 


M EAN WHILE the “ Searcher ” was with 

difficulty gaining his experience and 
learning his trade on board the West 
India boats. The sailors declined to believe 
that Government would not wink at the 
trade it had formally prohibited, and cheer- 
fully assumed that they were merely required 
“not to flourish their cheeses in the Searcher’s 
face, but bring them up the side disguised 
as bedding, or hidden in their sea-chests.” 
To disguise a cheese as bedding would 
appear a fairly difficult feat ; but the crew 


of the Zownshend packet (which, by the way, | 


a few years afterwards fought an heroic 
action against two American privateers) at 
least attempted it ; for in the list of forbidden 
goods turned out of her by the Searcher on 
one occasion we find mention of “seven 
loose cheeses, two baskets of cheese, three 
large bundles of dried ling, four hogsheads of 
potatoes, six bales 
of dry goods, three 
boxes of the same ; 
a large quantity of 


‘i 
HARD shoes’ secreted 
PiLtow e ° 
on loose in different 
ALLOW 
places.” “The 


major part of these 
articles was turned 
out of the sailors’ 
hammocks, some 
few came out of the 
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boatswain’s cabin: but with one consent all 
the men professed the greatest astonishment 
at seeing them.” ‘The Inspector of Packets 
wanted to make each man declare on oath 
whether he had or had not brought the 
goods on board. But Lord Auckland, one 
of My Lords the Postmaster General, like a 
sensible man, declined to “place a whole 
ship’s company in the alternative between 
worldly ruin and perjury”; and so 
mystery was never cleared up. 


the 


NDEED, at the time when Byron sailed 
My Lords the Postmaster General had 
every reason to be proud of their packets, 
which had recently been behaving with some- 
thing more than ordinary credit in the face of 
the enemy. In 1806 the Cornwa//ts, the first 
vessel despatched on the new service to 
Malta and Gibraltar, had beaten off six gun- 
boats which put out from Tarifa to intercept 
her. A year later the same ship completely 
whipped a French privateering lugger which 
tackled her about thirty leagues off Brest. 
A little before this, near the Barbados, the 
Duke of Marlborough had outmanceuvred 
and considerably mauled a French schooner 
in two successive actions. And in October, 
near the same spot, the Windsor Castle, in 
charge of Mr. William Rogers, made prize 
of another privateer, after a stubborn and 
splendid piece of fighting. In March 1808, 
Captain Petre of the Prince Ernest, being 
chased by two schooners, outsailed one and 
forced the other to sheer off after an action 
so Close that, as she fell away, the Falmouth 
men clutched at the colours flying from her 
maingaff and tore away the greater part of 
them. “I regret,” wrote Captain Petre in 
forwarding this trophy to the Postmaster 
General, “that they had hold of nothing 
stronger.” For a detailed account of these 
and many other gallant actions I must 
refer the reader to Mr. Norway’s_ book. 
From it with a little imagination he can 
reconstruct the whole scene of Byron’s de- 
parture, and supplement it, if he will, with 
the portrait drawn by Galt, who afterwards 
travelled as fellow-passenger with the poet 
on board the packet from Gibraltar to Malta. 
He may find this in the volume of Letters 
recently edited by Mr. Prothero for Mr. 
Murray’s handsome edition (p. 243) :— 


** Byron held himself aloof, and sat on the rail 
leaning on the mizzen shrouds, inhaling, as it 
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were, poetical sympathy from the gloomy rock 
(Gibraltar) then dark and stern in the twilight. 
There was, in all about him that evening, much 
waywardness.” 


And again :— 


“cc 


. When the lights were placed, he made 
himself a ‘ man forbid,’ took his station on the 
railing, between the pegs on which the sheets are 
belayed and the shrouds, and there for hours sat 
in silence, enamoured, it may be, of the moon 














Sitting amid the shrouds and rattlings, in 
the tranquillity of the moonlight, churning an 
inarticulate melody, he seemed almost apparitional, 
suggesting dim reminiscences of him who shot the 
albatross.” 


Leaning thus by the larboard mizzen 
shrouds, as the Lisbon packet cleared 
Pendennis Point, Byron could almost have 
seen, in the angle of the Dodman, that 
chapel of Caerhayes where his grandmother 
Sophia Trevanion married “ Foul-weather 
Jack” Byron—a ceremony the privacy of 
which caused him so much delay and 
annoyance before he could take his seat in 
the House of Lords, and brought down on 
the Earl of Carlisle (who either possessed 
little information or withheld what he knew) 
sixteen slashing lines in English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. 


O return for a moment to the ‘ Searcher,’ 
with his scarlet and gold-laced coat 


** The Searcher with his collar red, 
He is both blithe and mellow, 
And if he’d something in his head 
He’d be a pretty fellow.” 


All smuggling records agree that the 
Customs-officer himself had too often an 
imperfect notion of the sanctity of Crown 
property. Mr. Matthews provides an illus- 
tration in the story of a strange vessel which 
ran on the rocks near St. Ives. Her crew 


gained the shore, disappeared inland, and 
were never more heard of. Next day a 
number of people boarded the ship, and 
found her full of china-ware and other 
smuggled goods. The ship’s papers had 
been removed: it was supposed that they 
probably incriminated some of the neigh- 
bouring gentry. The Customis-officer, Roger 
Wearne, went on board and ase 
stuffed his clothes full of ™%m«) >= 
china. He had several pieces “yj 9.88 
of beautiful ware in the seat 
of his breeches, and as he 
was getting down the ship’s 
side, somebody took a stick 
and gave him a sound blow 
behind, smashing the china to atoms. 
You cannot even now persuade people 
that smuggling is thieving: just as you 
cannot persuade half the world that taking 
wild game, or the other half that borrowing 
books and not returning them, is thieving. 








The other day a London paper was making 
merry over a seizure of illicit goods in the 
neighbourhood of the Land’s End. I think it 





would possibly take the edge off our indigna- 
tion at that little episode were it possible 
to discover the percentage of respectable 
citizens who make absolutely true returns of 
their incomes to the Inland Revenue. Not 
so very long ago an American Congressman 
was proposing to issue our books to the 
population of the United States “free,” as 
he delicately put it, “ of authorial expenses.” 
It was retorted that the 

negroes of the Southern 


Pens 
States had shown the way Ne <a 
by their practice of ac- style Yq 
quiring chicken “free of 
farmerial expenses.” Not _ | / 
so very long ago, too, a iy | 
respected minister of Min- || ) 
nesota landed at New 
York and signed the usual 
declaration that he had no 
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articles liable to duty. Yet the Customs- 
officer found in his trunks (which had false 
bottoms) five thousand cigars, besides a 
large quantity of ladies’ underclothing and 
perfumery. I fear that along this branch 
of social duty even the Anglo-Saxon race 
has not climbed to complete altruism. 


my causerie last June I was bold enough 

to say that Euclid’s Elements could 
hardly be improved by writing them out in 
ballad metre. Some doubts have been 
politely cast on this innocent assertion, and 
I have been invited to prove it. I have 
attempted to do so in the following— 


BALLAD. 


The King sits in Dunfermline toun 
Drinking the blude-red wine : 

‘*O wha will rear me an equilateral triangle 
Upon a given straight line ?” 


O up and spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the King’s right knee— 

‘* Of a’ the clerks by Granta side 
Sir Patrick bears the gree. 


“Tis he was taught by the Tod huntére 
Tho’ not at the tod-hunting ; 

Yet gif that he be given a line, 
He’ll do as brave a thing.” 


Our King has written a braid letter 
To Cambrigge or thereby, 

And there it found St. Patrick Spens 
Evaluating 7. 





He hadna warked his quotient 
A point but barely three, 

There stepped to him a little foot-page 
And louted on his knee. 


The first word that Sir Patrick read, 
** Plus x” was a’ he said : 

The neist word that Sir Patrick read, 
’Twas ‘‘ flus expenses paid.” 


The last word that Sir Patrick read, 
The tear blinded his e’e : 

‘* The pound I most admire is not 
In Scottish currencie.” 


Stately stepped he east the wa’, 
And stately stepped he north : 
He fetched a compass frae his ha’ 
And stood beside the Forth. 


Then gurly grew the waves o’ Forth, 
And gurlier by-and-by— 

**O never yet was sic a storm, 
Yet it isna sic as 1”! 


Syne he has crost the firth o’ Forth 
Until Dunfermline toun ; 

And tho’ he came with a kittle wame 
Fu’ low he louted doun. 


‘* A line, a line, a gude straight line, 
O King, purvey me quick ! 

And see it be of thilka kind 
That’s neither braib nor thick.” 


** Nor thick nor braid?” King Jamie said, 
‘* [ll eat my gude hat-band 

If arra line as ye define 
Be found in our Scotland.’ 

‘* Tho’ there be nane in a’ thy rule, 
It sall be ruled by me” ; 

And lichtly with his little pencil 
He’s ruled the line A B. 


Stately stepped he east the wa’, 
And stately stepped he west ; 

** Ve touch the button,” Sir Patrick said, 
** And I sall do the rest.” 


And he has set his compass foot 
Untill the centre A, 

From A to B he’s stretched it oot 
** Ve Scottish carles, give way !” 

Syne he has moved his compass foot 
Untill the centre B, 

From B to A he’s stretched it oot, 
And drawn it viz-a-vee. 


The tane circle was BC D, 
And AC E the tither : 

“*T rede ye well,” Sir Patrick said, 
‘** They interseck ilk ither.” 


** See here, and where they interseck 
To wit with yon point C— 

Ye'll just obsairve that I conneck 
The twa points A and B. 


** And there ye have a little triangle 
As bonny as e’er was seen ; 

The whilk is not isosceles, 
Nor yet it is scalene.” 


‘* The proof ! the proof!” King Jamie cried : 
‘* The howeand eke the why !” 

Sir Patrick laughed within his beard— 
‘Tis ex hypothesi — 
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‘* When I was in my mither’s wame 
I heard it frae my mither 

That things was equal to the same 
Was equal ane to t’ither. 


** Sith in the circle first I drew 
The lines B A, BC, 

Be radii true, I wit to you 
The baith maun equal be. 


** Likewise and in the second circle, 
Whilk I drew widdershins, 

It is nae skaith the radii baith, 
AB, AC, be twins. 


** And sith of three a pair agree 
That ilk suld equal ane, 

By certes they maun equal be 
Iik unto ilk by-lane.” 


** Now by my faith!” King Jamie saith, 
‘* What A/ane geometrie ! 
If only Potts had written in Scots, 


” 


How loocid Potts wad be ! 
** Now wow’s my life!” said Jamie the King, 
And the Scots lords said the same, 
For but it was that black traitour, 
Sir Hughie o’ the Graeme. 


** Flim-flam, flim-flam !” and ‘* Ho indeed ?” 
(Quod Hughie o’ the Graeme ; 

**°Tis I could better upon my heid 
This prabblin prablem-game.” 


Sir Patrick Spens was nothing laith 
When as he heard ‘ flim-flam,” 

But syne he’s ta’en a silken claith 
And wiped his diagram. 
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“* Gif my small feat may better’d be, 
Sir Hew, by thy big head, 

What I hae done with an ABC 
Do thou with X Y Z. 


** And gif my X Y Z it wipes 
Thy mouth of its flim-flam, 

See here—” Sir Patrick tuk the pipes 
And Played that diagram ! 


He’s play’d it reel, he’s play’d it jig, 
And the baith alternative ; 

And he’s danced Sir Hew to the Asses’ Brigg, 
That’s Proposetion Five. 


And there they’ve met, and there they’ve fet 
Forenenst the Asses’ Brigg, 

And waefu’, waefu’ was the fate 
That gar’d them there to ligg. 


For there Sir Patrick’s slain Sir Hew, 
And Sir Hew Sir Patrick Spens— 
Now was not that a fine to-do 
For Euclid’s Elemen’s ? 





But let us sing Long live the King ! 
And his foes the Deil attend ’em : 

For he has gotten his little triangle, 
Quod erat faciendum ! 


A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 
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SIR, 
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THE MAGAZINE DE LUXE 








Pall Mall Magazine 


Superbly Fllustrated. 
1/- Monthly. 


IN ITS PAGES SHORTLY WILL APPEAR— 


The Silver Skull. A New Serial Story by Mr. S. R. CrockeErr. 

‘¢ With all the Powders of the Merchant.’’ A Story by X. L. 

The Ship and its Story. By W. Ciark RUSSELL. 

Dalkeith Palace. By Lorp Henry Scorr. 

The Wallace Collection. By CHARLES YRIARTE. 

The Real ‘‘ Mark Twain.’’ By CartyLE Smrru. 

The late Alphonse Daudet at Home. By M. J. F. RAFFAELLI. 
Millet and his Friends; Portraits at Eton; &c., &c. 


FRONTISPIECES 


Form a conspicuous feature of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. Each number 
contains an exquisitely engraved Plate, Photogravure, Etching, or other process, in 
many cases reproducing lesser-known pictures by famous artists. Among those in 
immediate preparation are :— 


A Man’s Head. By Jan van Eyck. 

The Sentinel. By J. L. Meissonier. 

The Farmer's Daughter. By W. Q. Orcnarpson, R.A. 
An Ushant Fisherman. By J. P. Laurens. 
Fabiola. By Henner. 


OFFICES: 
18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.| Astor Court Building, New York. 
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THE ART OF HEALING. 


Durinc the reign of Henry VIII. 
Parliament undertook by statute to limit 
the practice of medicine in England to 
“those persons that be profound, sad and 
discreet, and deeply studied in physic” ; 
and practitioners were to be “licensed 
by the Bishop of London or the Dean 
of St. Paul’s.” Later, in 1543, the Act 
was so modified as to permit “ divers 
honest persons, as well women as men, 
whom God hath endowed with a know- 
ledge of the nature, kind, and operation 
of certain herbs, roots and waters,” to 
prescribe for and treat particular afflictions 
and complaints mentioned in the Act. 

In modern eyes this may seem to have 
been a risky, if not an absolutely wild and 
reckless policy. Yet practically it was 
merely licensing water to run down hill ; 
for “ divers honest persons ” of both sexes, 
possessed of the information named, had 
treated and healed the sick for time out 
of mind; yea, long before England had 
a parliament to pass an Act, or learned 
ecclesiastics to decide who were suffi- 
ciently ‘“‘sad and discreet” to practise 
under it. For deeds come before words, 
and, like all other arts, the art of healing 
originated in the necessities and desires 
of the people. There was pain, and they 
sought means to stop it; there was fever, 
and they sought means to allay it; there 
were other ills, and they sought remedies 
for them also. And among the herbs of 
the forests and fields, one generation after 
another, they found much of what was 
needed. 

Many of the remedies so discovered 
are to-day the chief reliance of physicians, 
while others remain secrets in families, or 
(having been given into other hands for 
the public good) are in general use under 
some popular name. The efficacy of 
certain of these is more than a matter 
of rumour—#t is proved by facts. 

For example, take a case the details 
of which have been fully verified by 
our representative. In July 1896 Mr. 
Charles Edward Bowell, of 23, Maysoule 
Road, New Wandsworth, London, S.W., 
fell into a low state of health for which 
he was unable to account. It seemed to 
come upon him suddenly, as a thief might 
have entered his house at midnight while 
all were sleeping. His relish for food 
failed him, and after eating, even a spare 
meal, he was attacked with a burning 
pain in the stomach and a sense of 


constriction or tightness at the chest. 
This state of things rendering proper 
nourishment impossible, his strength— 
as we might expect—rapidly declined. In 
a little time his nervous system appeared 
completely prostrated. In health Mr, 
Bowell had been a good sleeper, but 
now he scarcely slept at all; and in the 
morning, naturally enough, found himself 
depressed in mind and physically ex- 
hausted. He could not bear the least 
excitement, lost interest in things about 
him, had no wish to go anywhere, and, 
briefly, was a broken-spirited, weak and 
dejected man—an illustration of the power 
of that prevailing disease, nervous dyspepsia. 

During this time Mr. Bowell struggled 
on with his work as best he could, but, 
to use his own words, “ it was a great drag 
to get to and from my employment.” He 
was, of course, treated by a doctor, but 
without benefit. In this way some eighteen 
months went by—a period of misery and 
waiting, such as so many thousands in 
England have tasted in all its bitterness. 

The weary and discouraged man then 
read of what Mother Seigel’s Syrup, one 
of the popular medicines we have alluded 
to, had done in cases like his own. 
Stimulated by a sort of forlorn hope, he 
sent for a bottle of this preparation and 
began using it. To his surprise he soon 
felt much better. His appetite returned, 
and food digested at once and naturally. 
With revived strength the nervousness 
passed away and he slept as he did before 
his illness. Continuing to use Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup, he was presently restored 
to sound health. To a reporter, Mr. 
Bowell recently said, “J can now eat 
anything, and work is a pleasure to me.” 

Only a word more is called for. In- 
digestion or dyspepsia is practically a 
universal complaint. Hardly one person 
in a hundred wholly escapes it. It is the 
cause of nearly all our familiar ailments 
—rheumatism, gout, liver and kidney 
troubles, and diseases of the respiratory 
organs ; laying the foundation (in impure 
blood and weakness) for the fearful onset 
of consumption itself. 

Now, it isa matter of no consequence 
who discovers a thing that benefits all. 
It stands on its merits, not on a name 
or on cunning advertising. And we will 
frankly add that—judging by abundant 
evidence—Mother Seigel’s Syrup is an 
article of this kind. 
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To be obtained of Licensed Grocers, etc., or post free from the Proprietors: 


Limited, BOW, LONDON, E. 
73, Kaiser Strasse, FRANKFORT-ON-MAINE. 


STEPHEN SMITH & CoO., 


CURES 


SLEEPLESSNESS, 
NEURALGIA, ANAMIA, 
INFLUENZA, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
PHYSICAL BREAKDOWN, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 
WEAKNESS FOLLOWING 
ILLNESS. 


In fact, it is the most 
wonderful tonic of the Age, 
it contains sustaining pro- 
perties which are truly 
marvellous. None should 
ever be without it. All that 
is claimed for it has been 
abundantly proved, as thou- 
sands can testify. 


ow A trial is solicited, and 
we will forward to any address on 
receipt of Six penny stamps, to 
defray cost of postage and pack- 
ing, a TASTING SAMPLE which 
will prove its wonderful value. 
























HIS elegant Baby Car is 
equally adapted for use 
THE as a Sleeping Car for a young 
TROUVILLE baby, or a Mail Car for an 
BABY CAR, Older child. 1. New regis- 
tered design. 2. Runs on 
four silent wheels. 3. Small 
light front wheels. 4. Very safe, centre of gravity being very low. 
5. Hitching’s Patent Cee Springs. 6. Occupies less space than any 
other. Zz as deep well forlegs and feet—no cramping. 8. Hitching’s 
Patent ‘* Any Position Hood. . Half the weight of a wood body: 
fine wicker and grass. 10. Coolinsummer. 11. Artistically painted. 
12, Beautifully upholstered in pale blue or art green, 
Bankers: CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK AND CITY BANK, 
Telegram Address : “ HITCHING, LONDON.” 
Liverpool House: 74, BOLD STREET. 
Boston (U.S.A.) Agency: 92, WASHINGTON STREET. 
Works ;: LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON. 








Pictorial Price Book free on mentioning PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 





-HITCHING’S BABY STORES, 


the Premier Manufacturers of High Grade BABY CARRIAGES in the World, 
have extensive Showrooms at 


198, Oxford Street, London, W. (iixiaccws 


inson's. 


. 
23, 21, & 19, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
H H near Hyde Park 

28, Knightsbridge, S.W. (""2izce?*"*) 

Messrs. HITCHING & WYNN have recently had the 
honour of building the Baby Carriage for the Baby Prince Edward 
of York, having previously executed orders for H.M. the Queen, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinboro’, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
H.R.H. Princess —— of Battenberg, H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Fife, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Prussia, etc.; also the Royal and 
Imperial Families of Russia, Germany, Denmark, Portugal, and 


Sweden. 

HITCHING’S BABY CARRIAGES from 2 to 25 Guineas, 
and BABY CARS from 15/6 to 10 Guineas, are not only the 
BEST, but also 25 per cent, cheafer than those sold by Dealers 
and Stores. A Carriage should always be purchased from the 
actual Manufacturers. Enquiries receive prompt and courteous 


attention. Illustrations free. Correspondence solicited. 300 
varieties in stock. 





Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 








The following a to F. B. Benger & Co., Ltd., is published hy 


Sp per 


the Russian Court. 


‘*Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept., 1896. 
‘** Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 


have received the bex ordered from Peterhoff. 


**Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 





BENGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, and 5/-, by Chemists, etc., everywhere, 
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Need People be 
Pale, Thin .aand Nervous ? 


They needn’t be so unless they like. They can easily 
get.rosy and plump. They can recover flesh, weight and 
strength if they will. It is all a questi of 


“S=ASCOLA” 


is itself a pre-digestive food, containing also the digestive 
ferments the body needs to digest all other foods. It 
ensufes easy digestion, which is the secret of health, 
colour, nerve force,and vigour. “ Kascola” thus builds 
you up by nourishment. which is Nature’s own method. 

“ Kascola” price 1/4}. Order from a chemist, who will 
obtain from his wholesale house. Post free 1/4 (or a 

course of Six for 6/-) from 


THE “ SAQNETTO.” CO., 84, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Booklet on Digestion, Paleness and Thinness, post 
Name Pali Mall Magazine. 
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COLEMAN’S 


TES 


Is a delicious be wesage sad oe ees pee cory eee — Liebig’s 


OVER FIVE, "THOUSAND 
Unsolicited Testimonials have been received from Medical Men. 
The following Snpertans | Teteeeniel has been received from 





*. Mi. i. fa shire, N.B., July 2nd, ve 
“ Dear Sirs,—Please forward quarter-of-a dozen’ *“Wincarnis* im- 
mediately, as my patient’s supply is about done. 
“*T trust there will be lelay, as he takes no other nourishment, 
and has been sustained and gained strength Py *Wincarnis’ for 
y, 
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USEFUL PRESETS. 


SEND FOR 


STONE’S| 


CATALOGUE 
OF 
TIME-SAVING 
SPECIALITIES 
For LETTERS, : 
PAPERS, 
Music, ETC. = E a 
POPULAR CABINET, No. 243. FUMIGATED OAK, 18/6 CARRIAGE Paip. 


One turn of the key locks all the Drawers. 
Size, 12 in. high x 12 in. wide X 1oin. deep. Four —— quarto, 
Sold by all Stationers and Furniture 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers, “BANBURY. 













Varicose VEINS. 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 


A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable material, 
is not only ef no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 


anne” est Ripstis 
kings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 
stamps. 
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The Celebrated 


GR 


Distillers’ Guarantee of Purity and 
Age: 


SEVEN YEARS OLD. 
Price 3/6 per Bottle. 


In Cases of 2 Gallons (carriage 


paid), 42/= 


WHOLESALE ONLY: 


The Dublin Distillers’ Co., 
Limited, 
(Geo. Roe & Co.), DUBLIN. 
Established 1757. 











= If anv difficulty is experienced in obtaining 

this Whiskey from your Wine Mercuant or 
Grocer, please write direct to the Distillery for the 
name and address of the nearest Trader selling same. 
On receipt of application, with 3d. in stamps to cover 
cost of postage, a free sample will be forwarded. 
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twelve weeks, “Yours faithfull 
“DUNCAN FLETCHER, L.R.C.P.” 
Sole Pi and Manuf: of the above, W.H. BAILEY & SON, 
COLEMAN & Co., Ltd, 38, OXFORD STREET, 
NORWICH ann LONDON LONDOR, W, 
Bold in Botti & le Bottl ‘be free of Midis 
chatoe’ on teveipt of fall postal edaress. 
i ie ae ee ee eh ee eh ah ee eek ee ee ee 
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PATENT TRUNKS 


THE BOTTOM IS AS ACCESSIBLE 
AS THE TOP. 


They open in the front, and are fitted with sliding drawers, 
which allow the various articles of dress and toilet to be kept 
entirely separate, and enable the things in any part of Trunk 
to be got at instantly, without confusion or disarrangement of 
contents. The desideratum of every Traveller, Tourist, etc. 
Made in various sizes of Compressed Cane, Wood Fibre, etc. 

Send for Illustrated Trunk Catalogue. 


E. J. FOOT & SON, 171, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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25: Allen & Hanburgs’ 


SaaS) PXCEMentan ail ity ang, Alawour, 
ON belt -F ' - ‘ a : , e 


FoF INFANTS. INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS and the AGED. 








INSIST upon having your 
FURNITURE Upholstered in 


“PANTASOTE” 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK ) 
The BEST SUBSTITUTE for LEATHER. 
Equal in appearance and wear 
at HALF THE PRICE! 


WRITE for NEAREST AGENT to 


‘Wwe. E. PECK & co., 


(INCORPORATED ) 


8, BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, z.c. 





































“Tbe Spirit of the Age.” 
COTCHMEN (and who are better judges of good Whisky?) have for the past forty 
years appreciated Macgreges’s blends, so the proprietors have decided to § 
further extend their operations in England, and invite English Public to send 


atrialorder. DaLATABLE. PURE. PERFECT. 
FAMOUS OLD SCOTCH, 39/- per doz. SPECIAL LIQUEUR, 48/- per doz. 
Net Cash. Carriage Paid. 


i MACCRECOR & TURNER (Estab. 1859). 35 & 36, Creat C Street, Clasgow. 














OLDRIDGE’S 


Balm of Golumbia for the Hair. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST HAIR-RESTORER, 


Is now the Property of the Granddaughter ot the Original Inventor and Manufacturer, JOHN OLDRIDGE, and 
the Balm now mote cate her direction will be found a superior article for BEAUTIFYING, STRENGTHENING, 
or RESTORING the HAIR, WHISKERS, and MOUSTACHES, and preventing them from turning grey. — 

The first application stops the hair from falling off, makes the scalp clear and clean, and causes the hair to 
assume a beautiful wavy appearance. For Ladies’ and Children’s hair it is unrivalled, it being a vegetable 
preparation, and free from anything of an objectionable nature. 


3/6, 6/-, and 11/- per Bottle, of all Chemists and Drug Stores, or sent post free from— 


Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S, 22, Wellington Street, Strand. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 
INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 











Banxers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 
It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 
Life Subscription for two votes .. +» £1010 0 | Annual Subscription fortwo votes .. 41 1 0 
Life Subscription for one vote .. ée 550 Annual Subscription for one vote ao S206 


Office—68, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 


AN EARNEST PLEA FOR HELP. 


N the quietest corner of Queen Square, Bloomsbury, there are Sixty little Boys and Girls to whom all active life 
is a closed book, for each one is afflicted with hip disease. They come from all parts. The place is homely in 
the extreme ; economy is evident everywhere. The floors are actually in holes; but most pathetic of all is the 
merry laughter that rings through the rooms. The patients are kept happy and contented, though deprived ot 
almost every childish pleasure and well acquainted with suffering. They are not, asa rule, eligible for ordinary 
hospitals, as the treatment required is too long. The poor place, though unendowed, is not in debt, but ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIBERS to the amount of £1000 are required if the work is to be carried on without curtailment, Surely 
there are 500 among us who will subscribe £2 2s, a year. They would not miss it much, and oh, how those 
sixty-eight children and many others will miss this home of relief and cure! If the readers of this appeal will 
only go and see it for themselves, they will not, I know, turn coldly away, for the benefit is so great, the need 
so obvious and so urgent, and the case so good.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


All Benefactions should be sent to the Secretary of the 


ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN WITH HIP DISEASE, 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


/ HEAD OFFICE: 
.S U N 63, Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C. 


60, Charing Cross, S.W. 
INSURANCE 


BRANCH OFFICES | 40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
OFFICE 

















IN LONDON: 332, Oxford Street, W. 
The Best CHAINLESS CYCLE! 


42, Mincing Lane, E.C. 
THE BANTAM. 


Sum Insured, 1897, exceeds £425,000,000. 
With Registered ‘‘ Alpha” Frame. 


Simple, Compact, Durable, Speedy. 
Thoroughlytested for four years,and 
reatl improved for 1898. Send for 
rice List and ‘* Notes on the Ban- 
tam,” also particulars of the Crypto 









e@ New Patent 


THE SSOUND WD IScs 


Oompletely overcome DEAFNESS 
and HEAD NOISES, no matter of 
how long standing. Are the same 
to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible. Oomfortable. 
Worn months without removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free, 













Safety and other patterns. 
pCRYPTO WORKS CO., ie. 
” 29, Clerkenwell Rd., London, E 


TYPEWRITERS 


For SALE, HIRE, or EXCHANGE, 
at Half Makers’ Prices. 


SENT ON APPROVAL. EASY TERMS. 
MSS. Typewritten from 10d. per 1000 words. 


TAWIOR’S, 


74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON (Estab. 1884). 
And at 61, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 









The R. T. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond-st., London, W 
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GOUT, 


as most sufferers from it know, is caused by 
the presence of uric acid in the system. This 
may be dissolved by Lithia. Many forms of 
Lithia are used, but of these the granular effer- 


vescent, known as Bishop’s Citrate of Lithia, which 
has received the endorsement of the medical profes- 
The same firm 
who introduced this great boon to Gout sufferers, are now 
putting up Lithia in an entirely novel form, under the name 


Bishop’s Lithia Varalettes. 


These are contained in vials, which are enclosed in neat boxes, the size 
of which is such that the case and its contents can be carried in the waist- 
On adding one of these Varalettes to a glass of water, whisky 
and water, or other liquid, a brisk effervescence ensues, and the highest-grade 
The sufferer from Gout may avail himself of the curative 
Sold in vials, at 1/=, by all Chemists, 
or direct from ALFRED BISHOP, Lrp., Manufacturing Chemists, Mile End New 


sion and press, is the most popular. 


coat pocket. 


Lithia Water results. 
powers of Lithia anywhere and at any time. 


Town, London, E., for 1/1 post ree. 



















An Entirely 
Novel 
Form of 
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HOW TO 


Preserve 
The Eyesight 


I send this little book free. It 
tells of a omen whose value 
has been proved for 300 years. 
SINGLETON’: S EYE OINTMENT 
cures eye disorders of all kinds, 
and nothing better can be applied 
in such cases. Get a genuine pot 
for 2s. from any Chemist, or send 
to Stephen Green, 210 Lambeth 
Road, London, for the booklet 
as above. 








CRIMPOLINE 
HAIR CURLING FLUID 


Curls the hair natu- 
rally in a few days; UGL Y 
NOSES. 


the hair will always 
remain curly. Note, 
Crimpoline curls the 

air permanently. 





No tongs needed, 
Other curling fluids 
only keep the hair 
— 

in curl, Crimpoline 
is not greasy or 


Our machines are 
the latest and most im- 
proved. They consist 
of a contrivance by 
which the soft cartilage 





JULY 30 is the last day 
for receiving Advertisements 
for the SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER of this Magazine. 
Apply to the 
“Pall Mall 


Manager, 
Magazine,” 
Cross Road, 


18, Charing 
London, W.C. 








of the nose is pressed 
into sha;e by wearin, 
the instrument a half- 
hour dailg for a short 
tune. 


10/6 each post free. 


sticky. See that 
i get Crimpoline. 
fave no other, or 
you will be disap- 
pointed. 
Procurable at all 
Chemists’ and Hair- 
‘eat RED NOSES 
> ane, ae 26, a’ 
an per This is the only reliable treatment for Red 
bottle. 3d. extra for Noses, 1/6 per stick, two sticks, 2/9: postage 
postage. 2d. extra. Money returned if not satisfied. 


PEARLIA BEAUTIFIES 


the complexion asian . It is an excellent preparation or making the 
Hands, Arms, e, and Neck a healthy white tint. Makes the Skin like 
Velvet. For Sunburns, ots, Pimples, Wrinkles, Blemishes, Redness, it 
is unsur| assed. Try it. “Ye /6 per bottle, 3d. for postage. Double size, 2/6 
per bottle, 3d. extra for e. Money returned if it does not beautif 
the skin instantly, TOILET EMPO , Camden Street, Necr: 
elds, . Foreign Orders punctually attended to. (Mention 
Pali Vall Magazine.) 


uadrant 


Renowned as leading examples of 
constructive skill. 
The Quadrant Cycle Co., Ltd., Birmingham. 
London :—119, Newgate Street, E.C. 











46 


Wlustrated Price List, free on application, includes 
details of new famous CHAINLESS Machines. 


Cycles. 
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Acme Insurance 








Company, Lt. 
L 


HOUSEHOLDERS! 





Insure ag 


FIRE and a OS YS 
of your 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


N.B.—To Insurers for £1000 the annual cost of the 
Magazine is only 2s. 








DURING HEALTH 
PROTECT YOUR _ INCOME 


Against LOSS by INCAPACITY arising from 
ILLNESS OR ACCIDENT. 














For Full Particulars apply to all Railway Bookstalls, or 
drop a postcard to 


THE ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, Lid., 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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casey 


move 


Dusty: 





greatly in- 
creasing the 


accuracy. As the 
type in printing 


as far as in 
other makes, 


Gtascow : Renfield Street 








speed, and 


only half 


the speed is 
Soft as Kid, 
io This sit way it Easily Washed. 
= For sale by dealers 
PRINTS LIKE A PRESS— pad ek, some tant 


no blur, no dirty ribbon. ing ‘Canfield Dress 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. for Europe, 
104, Newgate Street, London. 





SELLING AGENCIES. 


5, Upper Ormond Quay. EptInsurcu : lla, Shandwiek Place. 
bh NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 41, Mosley 


0653026230393 


CANFIELD 3 
DRESS 
SHIELDS 


are as necessary 
to the cyclist as good 
health, good weather, 
and a good wheel— 
and should be fitted to 
every ladies’ cyciing 
costume, 

Reliable, Waterproof, 











<>OD 03903030 


TRADE MARK 


seware of Imitaticns. 


ic 

¢ CANFIELD 

@ RUBBER COMPANY 
ic J 
Q 
i) 





8, Bradford Avenue, 


D> OD OD OVID ID ID IDI IDWIHDODBINDIODO 











F Trade-Mark on every 
pe Ly ee. : 15, Herald Chambers. Redcross 8t., E.C. a 
CaxpirF: 129, Bute Street. Leicester: 64, Rutland Strest. 
Lasps: 3, Pask Lane. ee Bursr01: 6, Clare Street SBSOSHOSHOSH 9060S O9S6H088 
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for the COVENTRY CROSS rests upon some remarkable secret. 


of everything, will prevail, and the truth of our wheel bearings 
and statements have proven beyond the shadow of a shade of doubt 
~~ .,, that the 


is the easiest driven Cycle in the World with Dunlop Tyres. 


of Cycling is strengthened, and the demand for our machines 
increased tenfold. 








HE FACT that nearly everybody is this year buying COVENTRY 
CROSS Bicycles and discarding others (hitherto) equally popu- 
lar, very naturally suggests that this phenomenal popularity 


THE SECRET is that truth, which is the substantial basis 


~ COVENTRY CROSS 


THE RESULT is, that our position as the Fashion Leaders 











an ill- 
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IS CYCLING INJURIOUS ? 
depends upon the Saddle. 


fitting, badiy-designed saddle. 





THE ‘‘OSOEZi” SADDLE br fi 
is at once hygienic, anatomically correct, and pressure | PSt free anywhere. 
upon the perineum is avoided. No saddle soreness even 


the hardest and most continuous riding. 


Post free. Suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. | carriage free unless 


Easily adaptable to any Ma ie. 


Innumerable ills saints tie GAMACE’S| 


GAMAGE LIMITED, 






A GOLDEN 
oF esas OPPORTUNITY. 
HOLBORN, @™NGSaiime 20th Century 
cunarcer fiir’ \E CYCLE 
HOUSE 
‘ ae LAMPS 
cs — 





Euan. Black . 3/8 
Nickel Plated . 4/9 
} Aluminium . . 6/9 


Tandem . . . 7/6 
1898 Patterns, 10/-, Post 4d, 
HOLBORN, £.C. 


200-page Catalogue 





Orders over 1o/- 








otherwise stated, 
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TORPID LIVER 


eS 
GARTERS 











as SA 


Used on the Tooth-brush 





in the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 
The 


Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 


will sweeten the breath all day. 


SOZODONT 


keeps the teeth, lips, and gums 
healthy and of a good colour. It 
cleanses the teeth and the spaces 
between the teeth as nothing else 
will do. There is no substitute. 








SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSE. 
SMALL PRICE. 


ARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure 
pleasantly, permanently, and unfailingly 


In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 
Torpid Liver, Bilious Headaches, the tendency ; 
to Bilious Attacks, Pale and Sallow Skin, Be sure of having SOZODONT. 


Feverishness, etc. a ey TT 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give | ® —— ” 


~- the clear eye and bright-coloured complexion 
of perfect health and beauty. They are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. 











All Headaches instantly Cured 
or Money Refunded. 





Legal Guarantee. 


EMERSON'’S BROMO-SELTZER, the 
most successful American Remedy, is 
an effervescent powder, taken in water, 
If three doses do not cure any head- 
d. ache, no matter how 

caused, send the bottle 

1 to us, saying where ob- 

=. tained, AND WE WILL 

2 AT ONCE REFUND 


THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post 7 
free, 74d. Larger sizes (1/14 and 
2/3), sola by many chemists, or 
obtained to order by almost all. 
EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 4 
E.C. Insist on full name :— ES 
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{t has a perfect ALIGNMENT. 
The writing is VISIBLE. 

It has a very light TOUCH. 

It is the best MANIFOLDER. 
It has an easy PAPER FEED. 
It has a universal KEY BOARD. 


Apply—7, NEWGATE ST., E.C 

















Wt 


A PEN FOR 
EVERY HAND 


Every writer has his favourite 
style of pen. Send us the steel 
pen which suits you best, and 
postal orders for - 


d J 6/6 
NEPTUNE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


which we distinctly claim to be = 
THE FINEST FOUNTAIN PEN 
EVER MADE AT ANY PRICE, fe 


WW UI 


WW 


OTHER QUALITIES st & 

2/6, 5/- & 10/6. a 

T Send direct or obtain of your - 
Stationer. 

We make acomplete range of == 
STYLOGRAPHIC AND 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 

Write for Catalogue. 


61 & 92, Creat Saffron Hill, 
LONDON, E.C. 














Invaluable to Summer Visitors. 
Historic 
Family Seats. 


Zhe HISTORIC FAMILY SEATS already 
Described and Illustrated in the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE include the ‘following Mansions :~ 

HELIMINGHASI1, 

The Tollemaches of. 

COTEHELE : 
A Feudal Manor House of the 
West. 

WALIIER CASTLE. 

BLENHEI! AND iTS MEDIORIES. 

CHARLECOTE. 

LITTLECOTE. 

RABY AND ITS METIORIES. 

PENSHURST AND ITS MESIORIES. 

AUDLEY END. 

KNOLE AND ITS METIORIES, 

GLODDAETH. 

HARDWICK HALL. 

STONELEIGH ABBEY. 

BLICKLING HALL. 

WARWICK CASTLE, 

CHATSWORTH. 

GLAMIS CASTLE. 

LEVENS HALL. 

MOUNT EDGCUIIBE. 

LYME. 

CLIVEDEN. 

CAWDOR CASTLE. 

WILTON HOUSE. 

LONGLEAT. 

BELVOIR CASTLE. 

OSTERLEY PARK. 

ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT. 

BATTLE ABBEY. 

RUFFORD ABBEY. 

CASTLE BROMWICH. 

HUNTERCOMBE. 


Copies of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
containing any of the Articles which have ap- 
peared may be ordered of any Bookseller or from 
the Publishing Offices. 








Offices : 
18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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FOR READING GLUBS AND LIBRARIES. — 
LEATHER READING CASES, 


GOLD LETTERED, 
For holding a Single Copy of the 


Pall Mall Magazine, 


May be had on application to the 
Publisher. 











PRICE 1s. 3d. NETT. 





OFFICES: 


18, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, W.C. 


NORWAY, SWEDEN, & RUSSIA 


BY THE 


WILSON LINE. 


Splendidly fitted Passenger Steamers with Saloons and accommodation amidships. 
Independent Tours to Norway and Sweden, at inclusive prices, covering all Travelling and Hotel 
Expenses :— 


To the Lake District of Norway, from London every Friday: 


10 days’ Tour - =- -=- & guineas. 
17 days’ Tour - = -= 10}: guineas, etc. 


To Sweden, {ro2m Hull every Saturday, and Grimsby every Wednesday: 
9 days’ Tour - -~ = = &8&, 
11 days’ Tour - - =- = &8 15s., etc. 
Special Illustrated Handbooks of these Tours can be had free. 


Regular Service from HULL to STAVANGER and BERGEN every Tuesday ; to CHRISTIAN- 
SAND and CHRISTIANIA, Fridays; to AALESUND, MOLDE, CHRISTIANSUND, and 
DRONTHEIM, Thursdays; to GOTHENBURG and ST. PETERSBURG, Saturdays; to 
COPENHAGEN Fridays. 


GRIMSBY to GOTHENBURG, Wednesdays ; and MALMO, Tuesdays, 
LONDON to CHRISTIANSAND and CHRISTIANIA every Friday. 


For full particulars apply to THOS. WILSON, SONS, & CO0., Ltd., Hull; or 
W. E. BOTT & C0., 1, East India Avenue, London, E.C. 
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MARION’ > PLATES 


All Kinds of Work 
aving Best Results. 


Mariona Papers = for Artistic Effects, 
MATT SURFACE, GLOSSY SURFACE, GROS GRAIN SURFACE, 











Marion’s Bromide Papers 
for Platinum Effects. 





Marion’s Hand Cameras 
from 6/6 tc £10 15 O 


New IMustrated Catalogue now , Ready, post free, 1/- 











22 & 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


THE LONDON SHOE COMPANY. 


Makers to H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK and the principal Courts of Europe. 
Write for Price List, containing 260 I/lustrations, post free. 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORS. 


Single Pairs sold. Terms Cash. Carriage paid on British Letter Orders only. 


















No. 936, 


21/- 


No. 950, 


24/9 





‘ —. Kid Le; men ES Calf Golosh, Lace Boot, Gents’ Tan Calf Derby, Leather Lined, Gents’ Kid Leg, Calf Golosh, Lace Boot. 
i edium, or Square Toe. Medium Toe. Smart, Medium, or Square Toe. 







No. 900, 


26/9 


No. 939, 


22/9 





Genuine Crup Shooter, Hand Welted. Gents’ Kid Leg, Calf Golosh, Lace Boot, Naval Officers’ Boot, Calf Kid, Blacking 
Medium or Square Toe. Leather Golosh. 


City Warehouse: 123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
Branch Warehouse: 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ALL LETTERS TO CITY. 
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DURING SUMMER TIME 


You should never be without a bottle of 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


Which cools and refreshes the face and hands, removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, en | 
and Roughness; heals and cures Irritation, Eruptions; it imparts a radiant beauty to the 
Complexion, and arrays the face, neck, and og in matchless whiteness, unobtainable by 
any other means. Bottles, 2s. 3d. and 48. 6d 

5 the most effectual preserver 
ROWLAND S$ MACASSAR OIL, and restorer of the hair, 
— it falling off or becoming dry in hot weather, and’. is also sold in a Golden Colour 
rfairhair. Sizes, 3s. Gd., 7s., 108. Gd, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, ‘2 wistesines preserving, and Seautising 


Ask Stores and Chemists for ROWLAND’S Articles. 











] THERE IS NO DOUBT that where ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has 
# been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable 
=| instances, PREVENTED a SERIOUS ILLNESS. Its effect upon 
7 any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH condition is 
SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE'S OWN 
REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. As a nursery medicine 
the ‘FRUIT SALT’ is INVALUABLE. As a GENTLE 
APERIENT and a CORRECTIVE in cases of any sort of over- 
indulgence in eating or drinking, ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is ALL 
=| that is NEEDFUL to RESTORE FRESHNESS and VIGOUR. In 
=} cases of NERVOUS HEADACHE and DEBILITY it is especially 
| useful, and should be taken IN ALL CASES where persons suffer 
gees} from a SLUGGISH CONDITION of the LIVER. 








FI rst When these are required the advice of a very skilful optician should be taken, 
as, unless the spectacles used in the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


is always Successful. 


¢ petarles MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
President of the British Optical Association, and Author of ‘‘ Our Eyes” (now 


in its r7th Edition, price 1s.), 


63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


May be consulted personally, free of charge. 

















The Most Refreshing, Cooling, and Healthful Beverage. 


GRPONTSEBRAT 


LIME-FRUIT JUICE 


Made from the Ripe Fruit of Cultivated Limes grown in the Island of Montserrat, W.I. 


Universally admitted to be the PUREST and BEST. Beware of Chemical Concoctions 
sold as “ Lime-Juice.” 
The LANCET says: ‘‘ We have subjected the samples of the Lime-Fruit Juice of the Montserrat Company to a full analysis with a 
view to test its quality and purity, and have found it to be in sound condition, and entirely free from adulteration.” 
“MONTSERRAT” Lime-Fruit Juice and Cordials are sold by sts, Grocers, and Wine Merchants, everywhere, 
and Caution should be exercised to see that ‘‘ M SERRAT” only is supplied. 
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among Cocoas: 
Wholesome, 


Give 


ee 
SNUCVUC CUS CVOUCREV EVE ETU LE CUOCUTNCCEVEUEVOCTEUEODURSIOT I CZ TTNOTOUNEUOWEUONUINONNTEOUUEEETT® 


re ALL WHO CYCLE 





Quality Guaranteed 
under a 
410,000 penalty, 


are as saidiuiaitie cdiual simple, 

and simply perfect. 

Cheaper and Better than ever. 
“All About Dunlop Tyres for 1898,” 


a handsome illustrated booklet, 
gratis and post free. 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, Ltd., 
160 to 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 














‘VAN HOUTEN’S 


It ranks 
among Chocolates 
as Van Houten’s Cocoa does 
it is unequalled ! 
Nourishing 


GIVE IT A TRIAL! 


CHOCOLATE 


For Eating. 


Sold in the following _ sizes: 
Croquettes ... 54d. per Tin 
Drops 54d. per Tin 


Square Tablets 5$d. each. 
Bars 1d. each. 


Trial 











& Digestible. 

















ita 








JULY 30 is the last day 
for receiving Advertisements 
for the SEPTEMIBER 
NUMBER of this Magazine. 
Apply to the Manager, 
‘Pall Mall Magazine,” 
18, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 











RED WHITE BLUE 


French 








Coffee. 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In Making, use Rather Less Quantity, it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


August 1898. 


sill 
37 
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No Camera is a KODAK unless made by the Eastman Co. 
FOR TOURISTS, 


FOR CYCLISTS. 
FOR LADIES. 

. FOR SPORTSMEN, 
FOR YACHTSMEN. 
AND FOR ALL 
HOLIDAY MAKERS, 


L1 1s. to K&S Ss. NO DARK ROOM NEEDED 


for changing films, 





T Photographic [Materials Co., Ltd., 43 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C, 
EAS MAN Retail Branches: %15-117 Oxford Street, W., and 63 Cheapside, E.C, 











Historic English Family Seats. 


SOHO ES ESESOSE 


The Series of Illustrated Descriptive Articles on FAMOUS FAMILY 


SEATS in immediate preparation will embrace the following :— 


Clumber. . By Tue Ducness or NEWCASTLE. 
Dunrobin Castle . . _,,. Lorp Ronatp Gower. 
Berkeley. . 4 THe Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. 
Sherborne Castle . . 4, LHE Rev. A. H. Matan. 
Vester : , . 4, THE MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE. 
Castle Howard . . ,, Lorp RonaLtp Gower. 
Compton Wynyates .  ,, Miss Drypen. 

Wemyss Castle . . 4, THE Hon. Mrs. Wemyss. 
Alnwick Castle . . 4», LHE Rev. A. H. Maran. 
ffighclere Castle . . 4, Lapy BurGHCLERE. 

Foghton Tower . . 5, THE Rev. A. H. Matany., 


A Complete List of the FAMOUS SEATS which have already been 
Described and Illustrated, and which have appeared in the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE, will be sent on application. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING 






NETT. 





LONDON, W.C. 





Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


ATW 


{ 
4 


(See next page.) 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 





HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 





AUGUST. 


MusIc BY THE SEA. 





Pall Mall 
Magazine 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE (including postage), 
SIXTEEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 


Within the United Kingdom and all parts of the World. 


Cheques and P.O. Orders to be made payable to HENRY LESLIE, ‘Pall Mall 
Magazine,’’ and crossed ‘‘ Coutts & Co.’’ 





> : 














All Subscriptions are payable in Advance. 















Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Press Opinion of Two Continents 


Wall Mall 


Magazine. 





The OUTLOOK. 
**The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is, as usual, 
beautifully got up, and excellently edited. ... 
It is a long time since we have come across 
drawings more vivid, realistic, and replete 
with characterisation than these.” 


The NOTTINGHAM DAILY EXPRESS. 
“Tt is far and away the best of the illus- 
trated magazines, and is the only English 
production which can be said to meet the 
great American monthlies on their own ground, 
and to beat them.” 


The AYR OBSERVER. 

‘* The most handsome of all Magazines .. . 
with a profusion of high-class illustrations, not 
excelled by any art magazines whose dis- 
tinctive feature lies in illustrations. . . . Both 
in its literary and artistic contents, is scarcely 
anywhere equalled, and nowhere surpassed. 
The Editor seems to have at his command 
poets, novelists, specialists in every kind of 
literature, artists, and engravers, distinctly in 
advance ot numerous competitors. It forms a 
grand shillingsworth.” 


The SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 

**A striking innovation has been made by 
the introduction of coloured illustrations. 
Never has an English magazine been more 
finely illustrated, and the colouring is simply 
exquisite.” 


The EASTERN DAILY POST. 

“The PALL MALL MAGAZINE justifies its 
title as a ‘sumptuous magazine.’ Its delight- 
ful coloured frontispiece forms the prelude to 
a triumph of artistic skill.” 


The BELFAST NEWS-LETTER. 

‘The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is rapidly 
working up in the important matter of illus- 
trations to the ideal of what a magazine 
should be.” 


The SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“Tt is by far, in its literary and artistic 
excellence; the first of shilling magazines.” 


The SAN FRANCISCO NEWS LETTER. 


‘*The Proprietor has succeeded in making 
the PALL MALL MAGaziNE the best illus- 
trated magazine. . . . Indeed, we do not know 
any other magazine in the world that sur- 
passes it in the richness of colouring and 
delicacy of tone which mark some of its 
pictures.” 


The CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 


‘The PALL MALL MAGAZINE easily leads 
all the European magazines, both in its inter- 
esting text and in its handsome illustrations.’’ 


The BOSTON TIMES. 


*‘ It is not seldom, indeed, that the frontis- 
piece of this very artistic magazine is worth 
the price of the magazine itself.” 


The PITTSBURG TIMES. 


“Tt contains so many good things that to 
name some would seem like an injustice to 
others, were not the attractive character of this 
publication so well known.” 


The BOSTON CONG REGATIONALIST. 


‘*The PALL MALL MAGAZINE does not 
undertake to discuss many’of the great prob- 
lems of the day, but its mission is to offer 
entertainment of a high quality. This mission 
it fulfils admirably. It is one of the most 
deservedly popular magazines. Its illustra- 


tions also are always excellent.” 


THE TORONTO GLOBE. 


‘©The PALL MALL MAGAZINE, so far as 
its letterpress and its illustrations are con- 
cerned, is above criticism. There is nothing 
to surpass it, if anything equals it, in this 





respect in America.” 





18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
OFFICES Astor Court Building, New York. 
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To Continental Readers. 


The PALL MALL MACAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned Railway Stations, 
Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 


CONTINENTAL 


REPRESENTATIVE: 





BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


Amsterdam . 


” 
Antwerp e e 
Brussels ‘ 


” ° 
The Hague . 
” - 
Harlem 
Ostend 
Rotterdam (Maa 8) 
” 
Spa ° 
SWITZERLAN D . 
Bale 
Berne . 
Geneva ° ° 
Lausanne . 
” 
Lucerne 
Montreux 


»” ° 


St. Moritz 
Territet. 
Thun ° 
Vevey . ‘ ° 
Zurich . ° ‘ 


ITALY. 
Florence ° . 


Genoa . e 


Naples . e ° 
Rome . 

Pm — . 

” ° 

” ° 

San Remo 

” ° 
Sorrento 

Turin . ° 

” ° ° 

” es ° 
Venice . 


ALGIERS .. . 


EGYPT, Etc. 
Alexandria . ° 
Cairo. ° ° 


” . 
Smyrna. ° e 


KIOSKONDERNEMING. 
J. G. ROBBERS 
KIRBERGER & KESPER 
O. FORST . . 

L. ISTACE. 

PORE + «6 +s ve 
DIETRICH &CO.. . 


OFFICE CENTRALE GUICHET 


KIOSKONDERNEMING. 
A. ABRAHAM. . . 
KIOSKONDERNEMING. 


CHAS. DE LANNOY & FILS 


KIOSKONDERNEMING. 
KIOSKMALCHAPPEL . 
BRUCH MARECHAL 


FESLERSEN & CIE. 
SCHMID FRANCKE . 
Cc. E. ALIOTH aie 
GEORGE & CO. oe is 
ROUSSY & CO. ‘ 
FREY. . 

GESCHW. DOLESCHAL 
A. GEBHARDT . 
CB FAIST « «+ 

F, & M, GAUTCHY 

E. SCHLESINGER . 
C.B.FAIST . . 

E. SCHLESINGER . 

E. STAEMPFLI 

E. SCHLESINGER. . 
Eto «5 + +t 


CARLO PRATESI 

G. P. VIEUSSEUX . 

B. SEEBBR . . . 
BOCCA FRATELLI,  . 
LUIGI CORSANEGO . 
P. MARCO ° . 
OTTAVIO BERTUZZI 
FRATELLI BOCCA. 
CESARE CASIROLI 
DETKEN & ROCKOLL , 
G. VALETTI . . . 
LOESCHER & CO... 
ROSSI, LUIGI. . . 
BOCCA FRATELLI ° 
A. HEATH WILSON 

G. GANDOLFO. 

R. VISETTI ‘ 
G. TRAMONTANO. . 
CARLO CLAUSEN . 
ROUX&CO. . . . 
POZZO BROS. . . 
SEBASTIANO ZANCO 
GOBBO ZAGHIS 
L.RELIN. . « « 


G. G. ZACHARIA 
F,DIEMER . . . 


. 


F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon Avenue, London, and at Paris, 


Railway Station and Kiosks, 
62, Voorburgwal. 

Library. 

69, Place de Meir. 

14, Galerie du Roi. \ 
97, Rue Neuve. 

52, Montagne de la Cour, 

65, 67, Rue de l’Ecuyer. 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Oranjeplein, 82. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
The Kiosques in the Town. 
Rue Neuve. 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre and the Kiosques- 
10, Corraterie. 

Rue du Bourg. 

Railway Station. 

Kapellplatz. 

Library, under the Schweitzerhot. 
Library. 

Au Bon Marché. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library. 

Kiosk Alpenquai. 


15, Piazza del Duomo, and Railway 
Library. (Station Bookstall. 
20, Via Tornabuoni. 

8, Via Cerretani., 

Station Library. 

Library, Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library, Piazzo Duomo, 

21, Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 

2, Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 

Piazza del Plebiscito. 

Station Library. 

307, Via del Corso, 

Kiosque in Piazza di Spagna. 
Library, Via del Corso. 

22, Piazza di Spagna. 

21, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 

Hotel Tramontano. 

19, Via di Po. 

Galleria Subalpina. 

Railway Station Library. 

Kiosque near San Marco. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 

1, Rue Dumont d’Urville. 


Agence-General de la Presse. 
Library. 

Librairie Internationale, 
Librarie Polygotte, 





NOTICE.—/J/ there is any difficulty in oblaining the Patt MALL Macazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, will forward single copies on receipt of 1s. 4d., which may be sent in Stamps of any Country, 


Any Single Number of the Patt Matt Gazette will be sent on receipt of 2d. in any Country's Stamps. 
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To Continental Readers. 





The PALL MALL MACAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned Railway Stations, 
Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 


CONTINENTAL 


aieeern, ¥. Tennant Pain, at , Farringdon Avenue, London, and at Paris, 


HUNGARY. 


Buda Pesth. . 


GERMANY. 


Aix la Chapelle . 


Baden-Baden 
Berlin . 


Cologne . 
Dresden 


” . 


Ems. 


Frankfort-on- Maia 


Hamburg 
Hanover 
Heidelberg . 


Homburg v. d. H. 


Bad Schwalbach 
Stuttgart 


Wiesbaden . 
Wurzburg . 


FRANCE. 
Aix les Bains 
Biarritz 
Cannes. 

” 
Dieppe . 
Havre 
Marseilles 
Menton. 
Monte Carlo 
Nice 


” . . 


. WESTBAHNHOF .., 
OSTBAHNHOF.  % 


<  &. See. ks 
. . LIBRARY BARTH. . 
. . GUS NEUMANN 

. 6 Sia 
«kes ok: ee 
ee GEORG STILKE 


Railway Station Bookstall, 


Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
Elisenbrunnen, and 3, Holzgraben, 

8, Holzgraben. 

Leopoldplatz. 

Newsagent, Passage, Unter den Linden 
31, Dorotheenstrasse, 


And the principal Railway Stations “ Berlin. 


— . C, A. NIESSEN 

F, G, SCHMITZ 

Cc. TITTMAN 

E., WEIGAND . 

L. J. KIRCHBERGER 
J. VATERNAHM 

J. W. BASEDOW 
THEO. SCHULZE... 
BANGEL & SCHMITT 
F. SCHICK . 


B. MAURER 
. .  K. WITTWER . 
. . . LUCKETAUNUS. . 
. « . JACOB LEVI : 
. . . VAL, OEHNINGER. 
. . . MAISON MERMOZ. . 


° V. BENQUET 
a ae L, JUGAND ‘ 
. VICTOR PERRIER. 
Sar ; F, ROBAUDY 
C. B, FAIST 
COURSIERES FILS 
I.EBLANC . . 
BOURDIGNON 
MDME. DUMONT 
H. BLANCARD 
; VVE. C. MATHIEU 
ee ‘ H. -SINET . ° 
PIERRE BER THEL or. 
J. CASTELLANI. 
. LEVENT & CHEVALIER 
Bes S§ - GALIGNANI LIBRARY. 


a a MDME VVE TIMOTEI . 
&* 6 : BRENTANO. . 


BYRON LIBRARY . 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY. 
NEAL'S LIBRARY . 


6, Domhof, 

Library, Hohestrasse. 

15, Pragerstrasse. 

RailwayStation Bookstall (Bohmischer). 
Library, 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

19-21, Brodschrangen. 

85, Osterstrasse, and Railway Station. 
5, Leopoldstrasse. 

Library. 

Library. 


32, Friedrichstrasse, and Railway 
Station. 


Railway Station, 
The Colonnade. 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie. 

3, Rue Mazagran. 

4, Rue d’Antibes. 

42, Rue d’Antibes, 

45, Rue d’Antibes, 

c2, Grand Rue. 

14, Rue de la Barre, 
Librarie. 

Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 

17, Rue de Paradis. 

24, Rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque des Journaux. 

6, Rue de France. 

62, Rue Gioffredo, 

50, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
48, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
14, Rue Castiglione. 

37, Avenue de |’Opéra, 

8, Rue Castiglione. 

224, Rue de Rivoli. 

148, ” 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevard, and Railway Stations. 


Royat 
Trouville 
Vichy . 


MDME, PUEL 
H. LEDUN 
GIROND BERNE 


Librairie du Parc Royal (Puy de Dome). 
63, Rue des Bains. 
Place des 4 Chemins. 


Also the Railway Station Bookstalls throughout France. 





NOTICE.—// there is any difficuliy in obtaining the PaLL Matt Macazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, will forward single copies on receipt of 1s. 4d., which may be sent in Stamps of any Country. 


Any Single Number of the Pau MAtt Gazette will be sent on receipt of 2d. in any Country's Stamps. 


xxxii. THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 


The Gothic Revival. 


Ur. 











Students and Admirers of 
The Work of THE LATE 


JOHN LOUGHBOROUGH PEARSON, R.A., 


SHOULD READ THE 








Sympathetic and Appreciative Article by 
MR. COSMO MONKHOUSE 


Upon one of the most celebrated English Architects of the Century, 
which appeared in the MAY NUMBER of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 





The Text is luxuriously illustrated with 
the following Reproductions —_—_- 


John Loughborough Pearson. After the | The Astor Estate Office. 


Portrait by W. Ouless, R.A. The Baldacchino, Peterborough Cathedral. 
The Sanctuary, St. Augustine’s, Kilburn. University Library, Cambridge. 
St John’s, Redhill. 


Interior of St. Mary’s, Freeland. The Chalice, Truro Cathedral. 


Altar Cross, St. George’s, Windsor. 


The Baptistry, Truro Cathedral. The Bishop’s Throne, Norwich Cathedral. 
Truro Cathedral. Showing South Aisle, 


formerly part of the Parish Church. a ae — Estate — ’ 
The Pulpit, Truro Cathedral. " > ee “4 eae : 
St. Augustine’s, Kilburn. The ‘‘ Great Room,” Astor Estate Office. 


Interior of St. Augustine’s, Kilburn. The Dining Room, Westwood House. 








Copies may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Post Free, ONE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE. 





THE BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST says: 


‘©THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE takes a fine subject for illustration in the 
career of the late Mr. J. L. Pearson, the eminent architect, which is discussed in 
an article by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. There are nearly twenty reproduced views 
of his ecclesiastical and other work, and their perusal is most enjoyable.’’ 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 








A Sumpluous Magazine. 


Copies of the Volumes of the Pau Matt Macazine containing 
the several Numbers that are out of print, handsomely bound in 
Cloth, may be obtained of any Bookseller, or at the Publishing 
Office, at the following prices :— 


VOLUME I. 








May to October, 1893. (Six Parts.) [Out of Print. 


VOLUME II. : 
November 1893 to April 1894. (Six Parts.) [Out of Print. 


VOLUME III. 
May to August, 1894. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 


VOLUME IV. 
September to December, 1894. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 


VOLUME V. 
January to April, 1895. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 


VOLUME VI. 
May to August, 1895. (Four Parts.) 73. 


VOLUME VII. 
September to December, 1895. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 


VOLUME VIII. 
January to April, 1896. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 


VOLUME IX. 
May to August, 1896. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 


VOLUME X. 
September to December, 1896. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 


VOLUME XI. 
January to April, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 


VOLUME XII. 

May to August, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 
VOLUME XiIll. 

September to December, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 
VOLUME XIV. 

January to April, 1898. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 


VOLUME XV. 
May to August, 1898. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 


Covers for Binding the various Volumes of this attractive 
Magazine may be obtained on application, price 1s. 2d. each, or 
post free 1s. 5d. each. 





Offices : {1 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
‘ |ASTOR COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 














Even in Summer Heat 


Cycling will be “— Cool and Comfortabie if you 


CYCLES, 


Just enough exertion required to add zest to your spin. 


For Holidays and All. Days. 


ctee, —— _ [Pattisson Saddles.) 


. a + ly - fie Lond ou pas ape —_ ihe yt CYCLE CO., Ltd., 4 “we i Ie 
ystem -either e London of the Company ven Machinists” - and 
ail their , 16, Holborn Viaduct, London, EU. : 











“No Better. Food.”—br. sNDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E.; &. 


4... COCO 


N.B.—Just three words are necessary to obtain the right Cocoa, vzz., 
Fry’s—Pure—Concentrated. 


BIRD’S =. 
CUSTARD 


Provides not only delicious Custard, but an endless 
variety of delightful Dishes. P OWDER 


_ NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! 


FZ] NESTLE’ | } 
(2) THE BEST OF FO OD| 
_ ALL FOODS for 


BUTTER- SCOTCH TArAMTS. AND. ee 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). DOES NOT CURDLE IN THE STOMACH. 


INVALUABLE FOR BABIES 
ene IN THE TIME OF WEANING. | 























Sec aie cr: tt aia eo 


























Sample Tin and Pamphlet, with Testimony of mf 
eT at Highest Medical Authorities, sent free on applicatigg 
H. NESTLE, 48, Cannon Street, London, 5.0, 
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